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_ The 1914 OFFICIAL TRAP-SHOOTING AVERAGES 


Both Amateur and Professional were won with 
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y 66 9 FT 
= “Steel Where Steel Belongs 
J C5. Factory Loaded SHELLS ,. 
The superior skill of MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, and his equally superior ammunition, which were the sensation of the 

1914 Grand American Handicap, have very consistently scored another great victory. Mr. Henderson leads all Amateurs and | 

y4 Professionals in the 1914 Averages with the fine percentage of 96.63. A 
Among the professionals MR. L. H. REID, formerly of Ohio but now located on the Pacific Coast, wins the highest honors l 


with 96.44. He has also won the Pacific Coast High Professional Average three successive years. 


a A Fitting Close for a Year of Peters Victories, including f 


The 1914 Grand American - - - - - - - - - 98 ex 100 from 22 yds. 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Single Targets—99 ex 100 “ 16 All — een — 
The 1914 Amateur Championship—Double “ -—90 ex 50prs.“ 16 “ wit ells 


The Five Big Honors of the Year, All Bagged with the ®) Brand ! F 


“ 4 out of 6 U.S.R.A. 1914 
4 Outdoor Championships , 


Won by users of 
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The annual Outdoor Championship Matches of the U S. Revolver Association for 1914 
A show another marvelous record made with PETERS cartridges. The following victories and A 
y new records were made with the P’ brand 38 S. & W. Special and 38 Long Colt ammunition ll 
Match C — won by C. M. McCutchen — score 627 — a new world’s record ! | 
r' “ D-— “ “ Dr. J.H.Snook — “ 221 —a new world’s record! 4 
. E— “ “ Denver Team — “ 798 — a new world’s record! 
= F— “ “ Dr. J.H.Snook — “ 214—a new world’s record! 
A A 
f Peters Cartridges not only WIN, but are constantly making new records possible f 
and enabling Peters shooters to forge their way upward toward perfection 
ri! IF YOU WANT ACCURACY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 4 
| Specify the Brand 
A : A . 
, 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. | sic i-x | Cincinnati, 0. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


BUYERS GUIDE 


An Index to the Sporting Goods Trade 







HE idea of this ready reference was brought to us through the many inquiries as to where sportsmen’s necessities 
could be purchased, in different localities. Many of those patronizing the guide, regularly use display space in 
Forest and Stream, while others are only occasional big space users. The question comes often to us as to “reliable” 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION— 


N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. 

DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hunter Arms Co., Inc., 776 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 
Lefever Arms Co., 200 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Marlin Fire Arms, New Haven, Conn. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 

Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., 299 Broadway, N. Y. 
Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Maxim Silencer, Hartford, Conn. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
U. S. Cartridge Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Powder Mills, Boston, Mass. 


New York Sporting Goods Co., 17 Warren St., N. Y. | 


Ross Rifle Co., Quebec, Can. 





GUNS AND RIFLES— 


N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. “The gun 
that blocks the sears.” 
A. H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The irre- | 


proachable Fox. 
S. J. Francis, 8 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
to swap guns.” 


“Want 


SPORTING GOODS— 


J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Chambers St., New York. 
Powell & Clement, 410 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
H, H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 

New York Sporting Goods Co., 17 Warren St., N. Y. 
Thos. J. Conroy, 28 John St., N. Y. 











Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. L. C. Smith with 


Hunter one trigger for trap and field use. 
Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Lefever Shot 
Guns, single or double triggers. 
Marlin Fire’ Arms Co., 27 Willow St., New Haven, 
Conn. Repeating rifles and shot guns. 
Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. . The old reliable 
Parker (specialists in 20 and 28 bore guns.) 
Remington Arms, U.M.C. Co. Remington pump- 


bottom ejection, solid breech. Remington auto- 
matic rifle. 


Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 22 Hi Power Rifle. | 


Ross Rifle Co., Quebec, Canada. Ross, .28 high 
velocity rifle. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sauer-Mauser Rifle. 


. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Repeating rifles and shot guns. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Birmingham, Eng- 
land (Henry Smail, 82 Duane St., New York, rep- 
resentative). 


MOTORS— 


Waterman Marine Motor Co., 267 Mt. Elliott Ave., | 


Detroit, Mich. Detachable motors. 
Evinrude Motor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Joy Motor, Chicago, IIl. 

Koban Motor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kaille4Perfection, Detroit, Mich. 
Gray Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 








TAILORS TO SPORTSMEN— 





Lincoln Bennett & Co., Ltd., 40 Piccadilly, London, 


England. Outing clothes for men and women. 


E. George & Co., 87 Regent St., London. 
Outing clothes for men and women. 


SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES— 





Hyfield Mfg. Co.—Excelsior Belt Safe, 48 Franklin 
St., New York. Sportsmen’s belt safes. 

Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 284 Ninth Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Perfection sleeping bags. 

The New York Boat Oar Co., West St., New 
York City. Oars and canoe paddles. 


L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, 
Wis. Leather vests and jackets. 





OARS AND CANOE PADDLES— 





The New York Boat Oar Co., 69 West Street, New 
York City. 





TAXIDERMISTS— 





Edwin Dixon, Unionville, Ontario. Specialist in 
big game heads. 

Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
“Let'us'Tan Your Hide.” 

J. Kannofsky, 363 Canal St., New York. 
Artificial eyes for birds and animals, 

John Murgatroyd, 37 W. 24th St., New York. All 
branches of taxidermy. 

Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 





dealers. We answer the proposition by unqualifiedly recommending those whose names appear in this directory. 
well to know how to purchase goods right and right goods—this you may rely on “Buyers Guide” to enable you to do. 
Should you need something not listed herein, write us—we can tell you where to get it—or better yet—we shall be glad 
to have our experts make purchases for you. Do not hesitate to write us should you, at any time, require our assistance. 


It is 


| FISHING TACKLE— 











Thos. J. Conroy, 28 John St., New York. 
Manufacturer, importers and dealer in all tackle. 

Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Bristol Steel Rod. 

H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York. 
All kinds of tackle. 

Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park Pl, New York. 
Fishing tackle exclusively. 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Tackle of every sort. 


New York Sporting Goods Co., 17 Warren St. Ail 
kinds of angling equipment. 








LUBRICANTS— 


Dixon’s Graphite—Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Gun, motor and bicycle e. 
Nyoil—Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass. 
Gun oil. 
Three-in-One-Oil, 112 New St., New York. 
Gun oil. 





POWDER MANUFACTURERS— 





E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Dei. 
DuPont, Schultze, Ballistite. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
E. C. and Infallible powder. 


Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Robin Hood Powders. 
New York Sporting Goods Co. Mullerite powder. 


American Powder Mills, Boston, Mass. 
Deadshot Powder. 











Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
“Steel, where steel belongs.” 

Remington Arms, U.M.C. Co., New York City. 
Arrow, Nitro club. 

Robin Hood Ammunition Co., Swanton, Vt. 
Clipper, kick minus—speed plus. 

be paced Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

er. 


U. S. Cartridge Co., Boston, Mass. Black Shells. 








VARNISH AND PAINT— 


Edward Smith & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Floor varnish for homes and bungalows. 
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MADE IN AMERICA! 


Beautiful Navajo rugs, the work 
of the Navajo Indians of Arizona. 
Genuineness' guaranteed. All 
colors and sizes, from small mats 
to large exhibition pieces, at very 
reasonable prices. Nothing better 
for the country home, bungalow, 
or summer camp. Will last a life- 
time. No two alike; every piece 
an individual work of barbaric art. 

Part of this collection is now on 
view at FOREST AND STREAM 
office, New York, where I will be 
pleased to meet intending buyers. 

I am also showing a collection 
of Indian basket work, Navajo 
silver jewelry, ornaments, etc.; 
every piece personally selected on 
the Navajo Indian reservation. 


Address, JOHN G. WORTH, 
care of FOREST AND STREAM, 
22 Thames Street, New York. 





Spring F ishing Advice 


HAVE YOU, IN YOUR MIND’S EYE, a brook ideal for dry fly — 
a lake or river abundant in fighting bass and pickerel, where they’ 
eagerly take a lure—if you offer them the right one— 


DO YOU WANT to realize this fishing spot—there’s a simple way— 


FOREST = STREAM’S 
APRIL NUMBER 


Here will be discussed the ever interesting topic of lures, flies and 
natural bait—Here will be disclosed, to the esoteric affinity of kindred 
anglers and to the uninitiated too, the place to go, the time, the tackle 
and apparel—April issue will be a real 


Spring Fishing Number 


The wise tackle man will be there to tell you of his wares and the 
“use his goods” angler will be there to meet him—If there is a fisher- 
man, not already a subscriber to Forest and Stream—which we much 
doubt—fill in the attached coupon. 


Send a dollar at our risk, and cast your lot in our pool for a whole 
year. Last advertising forms close March 20th. 





COUPON 


Enclosed Find $1....for a trial Subscription to FOREST and 
$1 a Year—50 Cents Six months. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


















FOR SALE 


Two Mounted Moose Heads 
56 and 51 Inches Spread of Horns 


Beautify your 
home, office er 
lodge, NOW, with 
a perfect head, 
mounted true to 
wild nature by the 
best known meth- 
ods of moth-proof, 
lasting taxidermy. 
Large winter killed 
Moose, Elk, Cari- 
bou and Deer 
heads. Whole body specimens. Sets of Horns 
and Tusks. They don’t cost you a penny 
unless you accept after examination. I ship 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval 
anywhere in U. S. A. 


EDWIN DIXON, 
Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 


UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 








Forest and Stream 


Horseback 
Camping 
Trips 

in the Great Southwest. Nav- 


ajo Indian Reservation, Can- 
yon de Chelly, Monumental 


Valley in Arizona. 


Natural Bridges, Goose 
Necks of the San Juan and 
the wonderful land-sculpture 
in Southern Utah. Indian 
Pueblos and Prehistoric 
Ruins. 


Bookings now made for 
Season of 1915. 


FOREST and STREAM 
22 Thames St. NEW YORK 


FOREST AND STREAM VOLUMES WANTED. 


Subscriber will pay double price for Volume 9 of 
Forest and Stream complete, and fifty cents for issue of 
May 6th, 188. Address, Box 1, Forest and Stream. 


PAPER POINTER STUD. 
I want address of owner of a paper meinter ane i 


services. If you have him write. 2 
Forest and Stream. 







NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Designer of 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





THE MARKET PLACE 


This department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. 


Numerous interesting items are here 


offered for sale and exchange. If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 
your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a word—small investment, big opportunity—cash must accompany your order as the low 
charge for this space precludes expense of bookkeeping. April forms close March fifteenth. Cash enclosed with orders at our risk. 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—74 volumes of Forest and Stream for sale, 

ractically 37 years. Price arranged and bo: F. O. 

$50. tires Box 10, Forest and Stream, 22 Thamies 
Street, N. Y. 





DECOYS 


CANADA WILD GEESE—BUY NOW TO BREED 
THIS SPRING—Young pairs, right age to train for 
decoys $8. Mated, breeding pairs of trained Geers, 
$15. ild black mallards and English decoy ducks 
$4.50 the pair, also offer swans and other ornamental 
waterfowl. Whealton Game Preserve, Chincoteague 
Island, Va. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


MARLIN 6-SHOT REPEATING GUN; Sample, $17. 
McCallister’s, 221 West Baltimore, Street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Winchester Pump Gun Hammer—3o in. 12 
‘a. full choke, No. 1 condition. C. D. Shellabarger, 
| Ohio. 


USED MOTORCYCLES—Real bargains—All makes— 
Several late models slightly u: Send for descriptive 
list. Pendleton, Norwick, Conn. 


TRADE-—Victor graphophone in first-class order with 
29> records, for 20-ga. pump gun or 12-ga. Winchester 
automatic. Address Box 120, Shullsburg, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Edison phonograph with 50 
records. Plays two and four minute records. Howard 
R. Baker, Box 32, East Falmouth, Mass. 


$20 L: C. SMITH HAMMER GUN, 12 Ba, 30 x 13% x 
2%; right cylinder, left full, splendid condition, free 
from rust. rgain at $14.50. L. M. Gable, K. S. N. S. 
No. 193, Kutztown, Pa. 


FOR SALE, REASONABLE—16-ga. Parker hammer- 
less, 26.in. modified and full choke barrels; 634 pounds. 
Stock 14%, drop 2%, $37.50 grade. R. R. Featenby, Box 
562, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Mod. ’97 Winchester repeating shot- 

n, take down, 12-ga.; good condition, $16. One_.38-55 

Vinchester S. S. ri le, Lyman rear sight and bead, $10. 
L. S. Frantz, Friend, Neb. 


FOR SALE—300 Deer heads, 100 moose heads, and 
several hund other specimens at reasonable prices. 
Established 1878. Send for list. John Clayton, Co., Tax- 
dermists, Lincoln, Maine. 


GET VALUABLE INTERESTING MAIL 
Whole Year Thirty Cents 
Money Returned if Unsatisfactory 
PAUL CORNISH, Dept. 77 
SCHENECTADY, N. ¥Y. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE-—Stevens model No. 47, 32-40, 
30-in. full octagon rifle butt, single set trigger, No. 17 
target front, Stevens wind gauge rear, list $5.50. Perfect 
eerdition. Address Frank G. Brown, 183 ashington 
Avenue, Vandergrift, Pa. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR SPORTSMEN—Tell 
us what you want and we will sell same to you either 
new or used and will accept any used sporting Po 
in rt payment. Stamp for list. Sporting Ss 
Exchange, Fall River, Mass. 























FOR SALE—12-gauge Marlin—Model 24. Grade A with 
extra barrel cyl. bore. 12-gauge Lefever—double bar- 
rel. Grade G 30-inch auto ejector. Guns part of an 
estate being sold. Little & Becker Printing Co., Ninth 
& Walnut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


SIXTY-TWO VARIETIES OF PURE BRED FOWL. 
including wild ducks and geese, also incwbators and 
brooders. One Stevens repeating shotgun, fine condi- 
ticn; one 1o-ga. Winchester; large illustrated poultry 
book, mailed for 4 cents postage. C. M. Atwood, Box 
No. 2 Dundee, Minn. 


FOR SALE—New Stevens Ladies’: model .z2 cal. 
select fancy walnut stock, checkered pistol grip and 
fore-arm, Swiss butt plate, double set triggers, 334- 
ower detachable telescope, Vernier windgauge rear and 
each combination front sight. Cost $62, —— . Will 
ship C.O.D. with privilege of examining. Dr. C. Edward 
Sayre, 7 West dison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

ONE 20-GA. WINCHESTER PUMP, second hand, good 
order, ; one 12-ga. Stevens pump, second hand, good 
order, $17; one 12-ga. Ithaca, second hand, good order, 
No. 1%, $20; one 25-20 Marlin_ rifle, $9; one .33-cal. 
Winchester, Marble apt. rear, Shea: gold ‘bead front 
sight, fine condition, $22. Guy E. Herrick, 6 Main Street, 
Huntington, Mass. 


H. & R. .22 REVOLVER, 6 inch barrel, target grip 
with 1,500 cartridges, $5.00; Metz automobile 1234, 1910 
model, d tires, chains, treads and tools, $90.00 or trade 
for in 2 motor cycle; Shaw smoker, 75 cents; Interna- 
tional Co: dence Automobile Course cost $50.00 take 
715-00 or trade; 120 No. 1 steel traps, $12; 108 Sure 

atch Incwbator, condition, .50. Want motor 
cycle. Geo. R. Gibson, Oneonta, N. ¥. 





white, one white and black speckled with 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 





FOR SALE—Savage .22 H. P. rifle, pistol grip, check- 
ered, fitted with Malcolm No. 2-6 power scope, loadin, 
tool, shell sizing tool, 240 primed shells, over meta: 
pack ‘bullets, over 1,000 gas check bullets, over 200 short- 
range bullets. All new, perfect condition. Cost over 

5. First money order 5 takes it. Address Wm. 

. DeGroff, R. D. No. 2, Auburn, N. Y. Malcolm Tele- 
scope Co. will guarantee it to be as represented. 


GINSENG 





GINSENG, JOURNAL—Arrowsmith, Illinois, 48-page 
monthly, soc. a year. Vital interest to Ginseng seal 
growers. 100 seeds given new subscribers, wlien wanted. 





GUNS, ETC. 


HUNTERS—I shrink and rechoke single and pump 
shotguns to shoot all sizes, very close and hard, new 
system just perfected. Send guns iby parcel post, or 
write Geo. . Shrader, Gunsmith, Lemmon, S. Dak. 


INDIAN WORK 


MEN-—GET ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL, GEN- 
UINE, INDIAN BEADWORK LEATHER SHIRTS. 


Will wear for years; just the thing for sqortennte. Any 
size, price $10 prepaid. Indian Bead Work Co., Box 312, 
Popiar, Mont. 





KENNEL 


FOR SALE—One coondog $12. One coon $15. One 
yung coondog $10. One young English Sohne $15. 

ianted—Young foxes and mink. F. W. Probst, Box 60, 
Linwood, Ont. 


AIREDALE—The gentlemen’s all-round dog. Collies 
of the best possible blood lines. We have ppies, 
grown dogs and brood matrons. Tell us just what you 
= and get our list. W. R. Watson, Box 202, Oakland, 
owa. 


FOR SALE—Dogs, all breeds, for all purposes; cattle, 
sheep, hogs, ferrets, rabbits, pigeons; 15 cents for new 
handsome catalogue, with 90 illustrations, all breeds; 
price list poultry. Susquehanna Valley Kennels, Tunk- 

annock, Penna. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE BITCH, seventeen months 
old, house broken, exceptionally bright, good hunter, 
watch dog and companion. Price $40. Also a few 
classy pups whelped August 8th. Do not write unless 

u mean ‘business. . N. Wilson, Box 753, East 


a SALE—American et — plesk on en, 
in. earage, wei o pounds i ish beagle 
bitch, white and black, Sto. Each me qaltapes. 
Both are young and partly trained. Will sell for cash 
or exchange for two trained foxhounds. Wallace E. 
Spear, 34 Rankin St., Rockland, Me. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS, just whelped, 
registered stock. “The best duck retrievers in the 
world.” Will be just right for next_fall, Many fine 
testimonials from previous sales. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Dogs twenty-five dollars, females twenty. 
G. F. Smith, North Battleford, Sask. 


CAERPPILLY AIREDALES—A few choice bitch pup- 
pies of this noted strain for sale cheap, also a 2 year 
old brood bitch soon in season. If desired, this bitch 
will be bred to Caerppilly Marvel before shipping. For 
particulars, write P. Bawden, Caerppilly Airedale Ken- 
nels, Ridgetown, Ontario. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES AND 
FOX HOUNDS, finest stock in the world, sold under 
positive guarantee. Our repeats: is backed by Forest 
& Stream—a lifetime in the business, and hundreds of 
unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10 
cents for catalogue, prices, photographs, etc. Hopewell 
Kennels, Stewartstown, Pa. 


LIVE ANIMALS 


BELGIAN HARES—Some Extra Good Breeding [oes, 
$2.50 each, 50 cents extra when bred to my famous 
buck Rex 2d. W. J. Gibson, Station D, Columbus, O. 


FOX, RACCOONS, SKUNKS, MINK wanted for 
breeders. Must be healthy. State what you have and 
rice. Robert Hyde, Deerlick Lodge, Fur and Poultry 
‘arm, Clifton, Me. 


LOST 


LOST—During the Deer Hunting season on the French 


River near Bigwood, two hound dogs, one —— < 

e wor 
Glover out on side. pay information regarding above 
will be appreciated. W. T. Glover, Freeman P. O., Ont. 





MAKE UP 


GENUINE HAIR MUSTACHE, 35 cents; Van Dyke 
poe Beard, 50 ho eee 60 cents, $1.25, $2.50; 
ress wigs, 75 cents, $2.35, $3.25; negro, 50 cents; creole, 
$2.50. Send For catalogue. Ewing Supply House, Clk. 
B, Decatur, Ill. 





PASSENGER PIGEON 


STUFFED PASSENGER PIGEON—Fine specimen, 
male bird, shot by the writer in 1889. Cue to be in 
some museum collection. Have also for sale very fine 
wood drake and Great Northern diver. Best offer 
solicited, Address Box 42, care of Forest and Stream. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS developed toc., all sizes. Prints 214-3%4, 3c.; 
24-44, 3%2-3%, 3%4-4%, - Post Cards, soc. doz. ork 
guaranteed and returned 24 hours after soceiyeng, Post- 
paid. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Commer- 
cial Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 


FILMS developed 1oc.; prints 3c. to sc. Take no 
chance on bathroom finishing; send to a_ reputable 
Incorporated Company conducting largest plant in exist- 
ence. Price list and special offer. | aleruns our 
specialty. Chicago Photo Finishing Co., 54 - Lake 
Street., Dept. C., Chicago. 


SEND US TEN of your favorite Kodak negatives, any 
size; will print one picture from each negative for a 
total of toc. (stamps). Or will develop any size roll of 
film and furnish one print from each negative for_1oc. 
This is a trial offer, made to show our ie Class 
Finishing. 8 x 10 mounted enlargements 25¢c. 

Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. 


POCKET TONGS 


If i= have never lighted your pipe or cigar with 
a red hot coal from a camp fire or an 7 fireplace, 
you do not know what fragrance you have missed. 
Send ten cents for the vest joe tongs that will 
ick up the glowing coal. ddress Duck Hunter, 
rinceton, Iil. 


REAL ESTATE 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Little farms, 5 acres 
up. Irrigating water. Small payment, balance 8 years. 
$250 up. Send for booklet. S. Reynolds, 611 South Hill, 
Los Angeles. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 


HUNTING AND FISHING; shares in_ sportsman’s 
clhab in the Adirondacks for sale. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. 3,200 acre preserve with five lakes. 
Unusual opportunity for ‘ttsmen. Write for details. 
W. H. Cadwell, New Britain, Conn. 


GOOD SHOOTING—Plenty of quail and plenty of 
good dogs for those who want to rent them for hunt- 


ing. Fine climate. 
F. M. Hough, or R. M. White, Chester, S. C. 


GUIDES 
Sportsmen for Grizzly Bears, and other big game, in 


the new big game field of British Columbia, address, 
Joe La Salle, McBride, B. C. 











STOCK ABSORBER 


SPORTSMEN-—Shoot 1,000 times a day as many days 
as you wish without a lame shoulder by using a Perkins 
shock absorber recoil pad, $3. 5% x 1%; 5% x 1%; 5% 
x 1343 5 5-16 x 1%. 10 Sea Street, Everett, Mass. 





TAXIDERMY 


SPORTSMEN AND TAXIDERMISTS—Deer heads 
can now be simply and easily mounted with our papier- 
mache head forms. No previous experience needed. 
Send for lists and directions. Moose, elk and deer feet 
made into inkwells, match safes, er weights, cigar 
holders and thermometers, sell at sight. I carry a 
line of above and furnish directions how to use them. 
Also taxidermy textbooks giving full instructions how 
to mount birds, animals and fish, $1.65 to $2.65. I am 
the largest manufacturer of glass eyes and shields in 
this country. Send 2cent stamp for lists, ete. J. P. 
Babbitt, Box F 395, Taunton, Mass. 


TOBACCO 











KENTUCKY Tobacco, old and sweet; the natural lew 
guarante est chewi and smoking, jo cen a 
cond, postpaid. J. L. Workman, Mayfield, Ky. 


WANTED 





WANTED—few dozen pneumatic canvas d s, ducks, 
State kind, condition, price. G. Taylor, Box 289, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








FOREST AND STREAM 


— Tue CELEBRATED B/QcEAN REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,’89; Mar. 21, 711. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 


28 JOHN STREET other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 
Corner Nassau Street NEW YORK 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 


PHEASANT EGGS 


oor, ‘ood eperting rg now being booked, 
pril-June delivery, at to $7 per 100 (ac- 
50 cording to date of despatch) if’ Nr York, 5 
e 2 ee een meme terme eneeene per cent. discount on 1,000 or more. Specially 

a packed and despatched day they are laid, from 
experience entirely unaffected by journey. Also 

pure Chinese and Mongolian eggs. Live 

pheasants quoted to any port. Price list and 

« FOR .. full particulars with pleasure. 


J. Carlton Hunting, 
$2522 Geet Mivendon, Bonk Enea 
i during 
Gun Cabinet] Fe~- 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet ca ed 
Catalog. 
Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. a ——————————SE 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY - - ~- NEW YORK 


ne ROR GAL, Fe 


ser REL LA 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN,“HUNTER, ETC. 
poi by Will Matches, Cigarettes, M Jewelry Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 
Proef. Small and compacy made of Bras, Nett Plated, Gun Mal | and fernished complete with 
eae ee en .00. 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Fishing Tackle Exclusively —All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 


for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. 


DRY FLY TROUT TACKLE 


Get ®) Big 
The ~ Ones! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

I Dozen Assorted BEST ENGLISH DRY FLIES 
: DRY FLY LEADER-—7% Feet, and 
Bottle of “FLOATINE” Compound, together with 
4 COLOR PLATES showing 2 DRY FLIES and 
88 other TROUT aa” ent prepaid for 
1.50 


DRY FLY RODS 
“PEERLESS” Special 91% feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 934 feet. . .10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 916 feet. . .18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 93 feet. .35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 
md gz 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 714 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


P. " 
On Hooks No. 12 or 15 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank.... 


“ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Waders 


We have tried for many years to 
obtain a line of Waders that would 
give satisfactory service. We have 
now marketed these goods for three 
Tere and they have zen UNI- 

ERSAL SATISFACTION. The 
material of which they are made 
has proven to be the most DUR-, 
ABL PENDABLE and€& 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 
satisfactory all around Wader made. 
They are lighter than the domestic 
goods and more flexible. fe 

The light weight are very light 
(a pair of stockings weighing only 
22 ounces) yet they are quite dur- 
able and can be safely used for a 
long time by a careful angler. 


Wading Stockings, stocking 


9.00 
Wadin Pants, stocking feet.. 12.50 
Light Weight Wading Pants, 
stocking feet 13.50 
Any of the above, with leather 
soles and hob nails, extra 
per pair 


ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


All the Latest Tackle 


for 


Southern Salt Water 
Angling 


RODS 


H. L. LEONARD TARPON 


No. 198 Extra Heavy Split Bamboo... .$36.00 
No. 19614 Regular Split Bamboo 5 


No. 6-9 “Light Tackle” Split Bamboo... 27.00 


MILLS’ “STANDARD” TARPON 


Single Piece Greenheart $18.00 
0 


Two Piece Split Bamboo 


RODS FOR LIGHTER FISHING 


H. L. Leonard Nos. 193, 19344 $28.25 
Mills’ ‘‘Florida Specials’ 


REELS 


MILLS’ “INTRINSIC” — with Automatic Drag 


LARGE—Holds 900 ft. 24 Thread Line. $40.00 
SMALL—Holds 900 ft. 9 Thread Line. 30.00 
Other Salt Water Reels $2.15 and Up. 


LINES 


MILLS’ RED SPOOL—Natural or Green 


Sizes 6 to 45 Thread 
Lengths 150 to 1200 feet 


HOOKS 


MILLS’ “CAPTIVA” 
“FT. MYERS” 
“LONG KEY” 


Sundries in Endless Variety 


EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 


Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 


SPLIT BAMBOO 


Long Tip Short Butt 


No. 

MA Length 5% ft 
MB Length 5% ft 
MC Length 5% ft 
MD Length 5% ft 
Mills’ Standard 

H. L. Leonard 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 


$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 


HARD BRAIDED SILK 


MILLS’ BRAID 
“x RECORD iE 


Bait Fishing. 


TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
. THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 
In 50-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per 50 yards. 


OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 


Send 2 cent stamp for 48 Page Booklet containing 8 Color Plates showing 163 Flies 


208 PAGE CATALOGUE NO. 112 containing 13 page “Novel Index’’—giving lists, and advice as to selection of OUTFITS 
for PRINCIPAL METHODS OF ANGLING, sent on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage on same. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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Three Polars and a Cree 
The Cree Had the Worst of it at the Start—Story of a Remarkable Hunt in the Hudson Bay Country 


By R. J. Fraser 


S Samuel’s mixture of English deer and a polar bear skin, all the game he had 


and Cree is intelligible only to 
one who has lived with him for 
a time I shall have to tell his 
story for him. Samuel Miles 
is the name he is known by, 
though he is a_ full-blooded 
Swampy Cree. A strange com- 
bination, you think? Maybe, but one hears and 
sees many strange things in the old North where 
truth is often far more incredible than fiction. 
Sam ‘has a native name—Wapeestan—which is 
the Cree for “The Marten,” and like that ani- 
mal he is a true runner of the wilds. He is one 
of the nerviest guides and hunters with whom 
it has been my good fortune to have lived. 
Samuel Miles has the unique record of having 
shot more polar bears on the Hudson Bay Coast 
between the Nelson and the Churchill than any 
" other hunter in that section. During the past 
twenty-five years he has accounted for sixty of 
these animals, an average of two and a half 
bears a year—if one can be said to have killed 
half a bear. Some of those which Sam only 
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seen—but his ammunition pouch was empty. 

He had gotten the deer when three days out— 
six shots at very close range. Returning south 
down the coast he espied the polar out on the 
mud flats grubbing for- food. At the first crack 
of the rifle the bear, instead of making for the 
water, bolted for the woods. Like a scared 
rabbit he galloped past within fifty yards of the 
Indian who for a moment thought himself about 
to be attacked. Even at that short range the 
soft-nose slugs flew harmlessly over the animal’s 
back and he got inside the tree line. 

“Gun dam bad!” exclaimed Samuel in disgust. 
He dropped his load on the beach and took up 
the chase. The Indian was no slouch on his 
feet and the polar never got out of sight or 
range, and Sam, stopping occasionally to blaze 
away, plunged through the soft muskegs on the 
white bear’s trail. At each miss he grew more 
disgusted with the gun but more determined than 
ever to get the bear. He stopped and threw 
away his coat for running in the woods was 
warm work. Then he threw away his vest and 
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half-killed made very ugly customers. It is of eee sweater, and each time that he halted to refill 

some of his adventures with these polars that Big Game Hunter at Hudson Bay. the magazine he cursed the gun anew. 

he would have me write. When the barrel of the rifle had become too 
One fall I had attempted to strike a trade hot for comfort he ceased firing and grimly 


with him offering him a gun for some furs to straight, but it didn’t. No matter how one ad- settled down to run the bear to earth. He did 


which I.had taken a fancy. He was going off to usted the sights it always fired a foot high at it to9, and not until the beast turned and faced 
hunt caribou for me and asked to be allowed to a hundred yards. With the loan of the rifle I him did he fire again. Then within three yards 
take the rifle along and try it out. If satisfied gave Sam a whole box of ammunition and told of his quarry the Indian pumped as many shots 
with its shooting he would gladly pay my price. him to give the gun a fair trial. through its head and ended the long, hot chase. 
It would have been a good gun had it shot In five days he was back. He brought a small “One bear—thirty-seven shots,” said Samuel, 





as he tossed down the skin at my feet and hand- 
ed me the much-abused rifle. 

“Gun no good; no wantem.” 

I still have the gun. 

One year, late in the fall, Samuel was trapping 
on the coast near Owl River, fifty miles south 
of the Churchill. For some days there had 
been little doing and so when he came across the 
tracks on the beach of three white bears he 
decided that their skins would be worth going 
after. The trail led inland and was not more 
than two days old. The Indian’s keen eyes read 
the signs of the wild which told him the bears 
were starving. That meant a dangerous hunt for 
one man but the Cree had taken such chances 
before. He had not yet become the owner of a 
tregazine rifle but was dependent on his old 
single-barrel muzzle-loader and with this and his 
grub and blankets on his back he took up the 
trail of three. 

One day’s tramp brought him through the 
woods that fringed the coast and onto the open 
muskeg plains of the interior. Scattered clumps 
of sickly-looking stunted juniper were spread 
about on the barrens and the intervening stretch- 
es were dotted with small ice-covered ponds. It 
was near the end of the second day when Sam 
espied the bears—the three of them sporting in 
the center of one of the small lakes on which 
they had broken all the thin ice sheeting. 

No sooner had he emerged from the junipers 
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Samuel Was Ready for Number Three. 


than the animals’ sharp eyes spotted the Indian. 
They started through the water toward him, one 
well in advance of his mates. 

“I must get them one at a time,” thought 
Samuel, “and each with a single shot. If they 


come along one well behind the other I can do 
it, for that will give me time to reload. If they 
come in a bunch I’m done for.” 

There was not a tree for miles around that 
would bear the hunter’s weight: Thus Samuel 


Cree Rapid Transit at Owl River. 
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explained to me how he had 
laid out his plan of campaign. 
As bear Number one emerged 
from the water he emitted a 
roar of delight—here was food 
for himself and his mates. 
The Indian looked to the prim- 
ing of his gun and waited 
coolly. He could take no 
chances on a long shot and so 
he let the bear come on within 
easy range. ‘With much satis- 
faction he saw that it was the 
dog, for well versed in the 
nature of beasts he had hoped 
that the mother would be the 
last. Growling and snarling, 
his eyes flashing in anticipa- 
tion, water slavering from his .» 
jaws, the bear galloped up to 
within four yards of the Indian. 
Then the latter took careful 
aim and fired. The shot went 
true, but Samuel did not wait 
to see. He turned like a flash 
and ran for all he was worth 
away from the spot, reloading 
as he went. As he had hoped, 
the mother bear and the third 
one—a large cub—stopped for 
a moment to sniff at the fallen 
one. That allowed Samuel time 
to halt and carefully prime his gun. Then he was 
ready for Number two. 

He turned to see, with great dismay, the two 
come on together, the cub but a yard ahead of 
its mother, which was now enraged at the death 
of her mate. How could he get the one and 
escape from the other? Would the old one stop 
again if he managed to kill her cub or would 
she come right on for him? 


Samuel had little time to worry over his 
chances of escape and for a moment he, thought 
of trying a long range shot. He raised his gun 
to his shoulder.» But no, that was too risky— 
close range was the surest and he would take a 
chance on the last of the brutes. He ripped open 
his vest and disengaged one arm—his pack had 
been dropped when he had first sighted the ani- 
mals. Then the two were almost upon him. Care- 
fully, as before, he fired and the cub dropped in 
its tracks. The Indian needed not to look back 
to know that the old bear was on his heels. Her 
roar of rage and the crashing of the bracken 
warned him of his peril. It was difficult to re- 
load for he did not dare to slacken for a moment 
and he was now running at the top of his speed. 
Quickly the bear gained upon him and _ the 
sudden snarl at his very heels warned him of 
her leap. He sprang aside just in time and the 
clumsy brute—for the polar is very slow in turn- 
ing—plunged on for several yards before she 
could check her terrific way and come about. 
This gave Sam the opportunity he had looked 
for. He paused just a second to tear the vest 
off his arm and fling it behind him, then he 
raced on as before. It was his last hope of 
escape. 

The polar, furious at missing his prey, stopped 
at the bait thus thrown to her. She paused only 
long enough to slap one paw viciously upon the 
garment and with an upward fling of her head 
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Winter in the Northland. 


ripped it to pieces; then she plunged on in pur- 
suit. But that pause was enough for the Indian 
—he halted, rammed his load home and flung the 
rod from him. With shaking fingers he pressed 
the primer down and Samuel was ready for 
Number three. 

He -had scarcely turned about when she was 
upon him, open-mouthed and fearful to look 
upon. 

“No time for aim—no time raise gun,” said the 
old hunter, as he told the story. “Just push 
muzzle into her mouth, pull trigger, and jump 
aside.” 

Here he showed me the second finger of his 
right hand which was gnarled and distorted. 
“Gun no on shoulder,” he explained, “Kick bad 
—break finger. Bear just slap gun once and 
break it. Then roll over and lie dead. Gun over 
there.” 

Samuel pointed into the corner of the shack 
where an old muzzle-loader lay, the barrel 
doubled over like the frame of a snowshoe, and. 
as I examined the wreck, I fully realized what 
the tough old Cree had been up against. 


ORIGIN OF THE MULTIPLYING REEL. 
London, February 15, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In your very fine issue of Forest and Stream . 


for February I see that on page 82 my friend 
Dr. James A. Henshall (I wish we were as 
young as when we first met!) says “George 
Snyder made. the first multiplying reel in the 
world, as all English reels at that time, and 
down to the present day, were, and are, single 
action.” 

Dr. Henshall is not quite correct in this state- 
ment. The brass multiplying reel was made in 
this country and was in fairly general use in the 
eighteenth century. I forget at the moment 
which authors first refer to it, but there is a fine 











cngraving of a multiplying reel in Daniel’s 
“Rural Sports” published about 1800 to 1805. It 
is not spoken of as any novelty; he says, “You 
can get it at any of the fishing tackle makers.” 
It is a long barrel reel, just the shape of modern 
American multiplying reels. 

In one of the scarcer and most original of 
works in our great literature of angling, pub- 
lished also about 1800 entitled “The Fly-Fisher’s 
Legacy,” by George Scotcher, he tells us that it is 
the result of many years experience. He says 
on page 10, “I would advise by all means the 
use of a reel on your rod, as you can then 
lengthen or shorten your line as occasion re- 
quires, and the multiplying reel is the best, pro- 
vided you are careful to keep it well in order, 
as without that care, it is very apt to grow 
faulty.” S. Howitt in his “Angler's Manual” 
1808 says, “Multiplying reels are preferable be- 
cause you can wind up your line quickly.” 

I possess fine English made brass multiplying 
reels, some of which are probably over 100 
years old.. All my first ten years of fly-fishing 
was done with an excellent multiplying’ reel. 
They are found in the advertisements of our 
fishing tackle makers for more than a century. 

But for the last half century the best multiply- 
ing reels have undoubtedly been made in America. 

R. B. MARSTON, 
Editor Fishing Gazette. 
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‘“‘The Explorer’s Route” 


Article That Tells of a New Scenic Wonderland and Game and Fish Paradise on the 


HO is not affected by the spell 
of ‘the new and the unknown? 
There is a thrill in scenes-that 
are strange to human eyes. That 
great maze of mountains and 

' P of wilderness of northwestern 

AYA ae | 4Canada at last conquered by the 

steam horse offers to the true 
traveller a region of rare beauty and interest. 

Here, indeed, is an explorer’s and sportsman’s 

paradise, with numberless lofty peaks, many a 

“river of doubt” and not a few jewels of lakes 

which have long been hidden from man. Now all 

these, thanks to the work of the railway pio- 
neers, have been made accessible to the pack- 
train traveller. 

Not only to the gentleman rover is opened this 
enticing territory. The achievements of women 
explorers have attracted wide attention and some 
of the best work in the exploration of the 
Canadian Rockies has been accomplished by 
women; notably Mrs. Mary T. S. Schaffer of 
Banff and Miss Mary L. Jobe of New York. The 
life of the wilderness trail is not exhausting in 
these latitudes as it undeniably is in the tropics. 
On the contrary, it is exhilarating in the high- 
est degree. As a matter of hazard, there are 
more real “hair breadth escapes” in a day’s dodg- 
ing of automobiles in a city street than one would 
experience in a year’s travel in the wilderness, 
granting adequate preparation and proper pre- 
caution. 

The new regions into which the newly opened 
Grand Trunk -Pacific leads are the sources of 
the Athabaska River, first visited by the author 
and Henry G. Bryant, F. R. G. 'S., of Philadel- 
phia, accompanied by four ladies during the 
summer of 1914. Properly equipped for the 
journey a similar party would probably cross the 
Athabaska by the newly constructed pile bridge 
and proceed up the right (east) bank of the 
Athabaska. This is indeed a glorious pathway. 
Magnificent mountains lie on either hand; on the 
right bank, Mt. Hardisty, the Hardisty range 
and the singularly regular serrations of the End- 
less chain; on the left bank, the splendid Selwyn 
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Range with its crowning peak of Mt. Geikie, 


nearly 12,000 feet in altitude and as yet unclimb- 
ed and including also Whirlpool Peak and the 
Galleon, the latter a huge strangely formed 
triple peak shaped like some great Spanish treas- 
ure-ship of the olden days, the mast of which— 
an enormous perpendicular tower of black rock, 
apparently a volcanic eruption—will one day clip 
ambitious wings for many an Alpinist. High 
points on the trail along the slopes of Hardisty 
give splendid vistas up the untravelled Whirl- 
pool River and of the snow fields around the 
famous peaks of Mt. Hooker and Mt. Brown. 
From the last camp before fording the Sun 


Backbone of This Continent 
By B. W. Mitchell. 


Wapta, one of the main tributaries of the 
Athabaska, can be seen far away the two giants 
of the central group of the Rockies, Mt. Alberta 
and Mt. Columbia. Once across the Sun Wapta, 
a somewhat serious ford, quite impracticable in 
a high stage of water, the march continues up 
the main Athabaska. From the high foothills on 
the left over which the trail leads can be seen 
the superb masses of snow and ice and rock 
which form the goal of the expedition. There is 
the ice-crowned Blackfriar with Fortress Peak 
opposite, and between them in the extreme dis- 
tance a spotlessly pure white mountain armored 
with solid ice and snow between 11,000 and 12,- 
ooo feet in altitude, first visited in 1914 and 
named Queen Mary’s Peak. 

The trail now lies alternately high along the 


water to muskeg and a perfect network of fallen 
timber lying in enormous slashes, the logs heap- 
ed eight to ten feet above the ground and utterly 
impassable for horses. The march can then be 
made up the river bars, fording channel after 
channel with always the somewhat exciting 
possibility of an occasional swim. Unfortunately, 
horse feed is lacking up this branch of the river 
and any dash to Mt. Columbia must be made in 
haste and with much hardship to the horses. 
However, the trip will well repay the temporary 
hardship as the mountains are of surpassing 
grandeur and game abounds, black tailed deer, 
caribou, goat and bear. Mt. Columbia is believ- 
ed to be the only mountain in the world whose 
snows drain into three oceans; the Atlantic 
through the Saskatchewan, the Arctic through 


Horses Swimming the Athabasca at Swifts, Jasper Park, Canadian Rocky Mountains. 


fire-swept flanks of the range and along the 
river where bits of muskeg and quivering atoll 
rims of shaky mud and sand between the rush- 
ing river and bottomless bogs of muskeg offer 
a precarious trail only from three to five feet 
wide. 

A few days marches of this character bring the 
party to another great tributary river, the Mt. 
Columbia branch, sweeping fiercely down from 
the great peak and ice field, 220 square miles of 
ice from 500 to 1,500 feet in thickness. Mt. 
Columbia is nearly 13,000 feet in altitude, a per- 
fect pyramid of rare beauty, and a glorious group 
surrounds and protects the giant—the Dome, the 
Twins, Mt. King Edward VII and many others. 
The detour here offered to Mt. Columbia is of 
considerable difficulty except in extreme low 


the Athabaska and the Pacific through the Bush 
River, a tributary of the Columbia. 

The main river above the junction with the 
Mt. Columbia Branch is known as the Chaba, 
although it is the main Athabaska both in volume 
and direction. The march is made up this stream 
usually in the bars in practicable stages of water 
to the beautiful Fortress Lake, lying exactly on 
the Continental Divide and discharging into the 
Athabaska. by a subterranean outlet discovered in 
1913, and into the Pacific Ocean by the Wood 
River, a tributary of the Columbia. A few hours 
march up the bars, mindful of the quicksands, 
brings the party to the confluence of the two 
forks of the Chaba. At this point the horses 
must be sent back to Fortress Lake under suit- 
able guard as there is no feed for them along 
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either branch. The southwestern branch presents 
many canyons which necessitate a sharp climb 
over the great spur which forms the canyon wall 
ere the foot of the superb Queen Mary glacier 
is reached. This noble glacier sweeps down from 
the snows of Queen Mary’s peak and from its 
grotto gushes forth a stream turbid with glacial 
silt. The foot of the glacier lies about three 
miles above the camp and the scenery is of the 
grandest and wildest description. The surface of 
the glacier is broken with superb serraco and the 
peak presents snow and ice climbing of the first 
order. The southeast fork of the Chaba like- 
wise gushes from the grotto of a great glacier 
falling from a tongue of the Columbia Ice Field 
back of Mt. King Edward VII. The approach 
to it is through virgin forest along the brink of 
a deep canyon which ultimately falls away into 
a fairly broad valley where the river widens and 
is broken by gravel bars, a characteristic feature 
of these northern rivers. The length of this 
branch is from six to eight miles and the trail 
lies through the forest intersected by innumer- 
able game trails along which the black tailed 
deer ranges in great numbers. The parent glacier 
to this stream lies in the extreme head of the 
valley, flowing in a gentle slope with compara- 
tively smooth surface, though there are some 
dangerous crevasses. 

Much new work remains to be done around 
these lately discovered sources of the great river. 
It is of special importance that the two glaciers 
and their parent peaks be ascended in order to 
determine the problem of the possible continuity 
of their ice fields, and whether continuous with 
the Columbia Ice Field as well as to obtain a 
view over the divide into the totally unknown 
country on the Pacific side. Fortress Lake is 
still to be navigated to its head and the region 
explored between Wood River and Misty Moun- 
tain on the one hand and the Committee’s Punch 
Bowl and Athabaska Pass on the other. This 
in the old days was the scene of the annual fur 
exchanges between the more northern Indians 
and the Hudson’s Bay men from Henry House. 
It has never since then been visited and no rec- 
ord or map has been left by these old coureurs 
de bois. 

Another delightful trip for the amateur ex- 
plorer is to follow the same route as above from 
Jasper to the Sun Wapta; thence up the Sun 
Wapta either to the Pobokton, following this up 
to the Jonas Shoulder and returning via Maligne 
Lake, or the Brazeau; or one could march up the 
Sun Wapta to its source on Wilcox Pass, the 
scenic center of the Canadian Rockies. The lat- 
ter portions of these two routes have been 
traversed but seldom, and much that is new and 
valuable may be accomplished in the way of 
mapping and photography. Starting again from 
Jasper, one may reach practically new country by 
crossing the Athabaska, passing the marvellous 
Maligne Gorge where the entire river emerging 
from a long subterraneous flow dashes in fury 
through a deep and narrow canyon, contracted in 
many places to five or six feet in width. Thence 
a detour is made to Medicine Lake whose changes 
of level, sudden and startling and sometimes as 
much as sixty feet in a season, form one of the 
marvels of the region. These extraordinary 
changes are supposed to be due to the alternate 
choking and opening of the subterranean channel 
of the Maligne. Jacques’ Lake is then visited 
where is found probably the most wonderful fly 
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A 300-Pound Sturgeon Caught With Line in 
the Nechaco River, near Vanderhoof, B. C. 


fishing for trout in the world. The most hazard- 
ous feature of the journey is the progress up 
the practically unknown Rocky River to its 
source in a tremendous pass lined with perpetual 
ice and snow and supposed to be over ten thou- 
sand feet high. If aneroid measurements con- 
firm this, it will probably prove to be the highest 
pass in the Canadian Rockies practicable for 
horses. So far it has been visited only by a 
hunting party. 

Another magnificent trip offering great oppor- 
tunities for climbs and side expeditions afoot 
is to be had by rail from Jasper to Grant Brook 
and thence up the Moose River to its source 
amid the glories of Moose Pass. The Moose 
River has been traversed a few times but it is 
an extremely difficult route because of the end- 
less muskegs.. A route must ultimately be found 
high along the mountain sides in order to avoid 
the worst of these traps. However, even as it 
is the trip will repay the hardships endured if 
only to see the superb flower-starred avenue of 
approach to the pass. Twenty-nine varieties of 
flowers in bloom have been counted crossing this 
pass without dismounting from the horse. The 
timber on Moose Pass is magnificent. On other 
high passes the timber gradually decreases in 
size with the increase in altitude. On the north- 
western slope of Moose Pass particularly, the 
heavy timber continues close to the timber: line 
and ceases as suddenly as if cleared by hand. A 
great maze of unknown and unnamed peaks 
surrounds the traveller on this splendid pass and 
the eye may wander far to the north down the 
valley of the Smoky and to the absolutely un- 
known beyond. This valley was penetrated for 
the first time in 1914 by Miss Jobe to the dis- 
tance of about one hundred miles, the expedition 
resulting in the discovery, mapping and partial 
ascent of an extraordinary new peak. This 
journey is of the first order of difficulty and the 
region, with the exception of the one hundred 
miles of the waterway as well as everything to 
either side back from the river, has not been 
penetrated. Unknown country may also be reach- 
ed afoot with shoulder packs over the Mural 
Glacier near Mt. Robson. Horses cannot be 
taken into this section. 
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As one descends the Grand Fork of the Fraser 
River, far to the southwest is seen a wonderful 
mass of peaks with great display of snow and 
ice. They are the peaks of the Gold Range and 
the Caribou country beyond the Big Bend of the 
Columbia. Veritable “terra incognita” are these 
forbidding peaks, and owing to the tremendous 
timber and impenetrable underbrush of the 
Pacific slopes of mountains here, it is probable 
that they will never be explored except on foot. 
This is a journey which should be attempted 
only by experienced men. Further to the west, 
unknown and untravelled country of the utmost 
interest—both geographical and ethnological— 
opens up, especially to the northward of the. rail- 
way. The Babine Lake and river, swarming} with 
the fine salmon and steelhead trout, may be 
reached from Hazleton by a trail journey of 
about seventy miles. This is a particularly fas- 
cinating journey due to the presence of the quaint 
Babine Indians; an interior tribe of totem Indians 
of which anthropologists for a time denied the 
existence claiming that all totem Indians were 
maritime. These Indians present a curious ming- 
ling of barbarism and primitive customs with a 
bit of Hudson’s Bay Company civilization and 
traces of missionary influence in earlier times. 

Further toward the coast the great ranges 
stretching ever northward beckon the adventurer 
with their lure of mystery. If all the new 
country now opened up to the sportsman and 
nature lover was to be described in detail, this 
sketch would expand into a volume, but enough 
has been said to show that the name earned by 
the latest American transcontinental line, “The 
Explorer’s Route” is well merited. 


AN APPRECIATION FROM FLORIDA. 
‘Wabasso, Fla., Feb. 21, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

So many writers have given their O. K. to 
your making Forest and Stream into a monthly 
that it is with fear and tremble that I venture to 
give my views. Ever since 1898 your journal has 
brought to me, as no other magazine or paper 
ever has, the true spirit of the outdoors. Its 
pages reek with the odor of the pines, of the 
smoke of the hunter’s camp fire and with the 
keen air of the mountains. The tang of the salt 
sea pervades its pages, and the call of the Red 
Gods is never ceasing. It is a paper which for 
forty years has been the true sportsman’s jour- 
nal of America.’ 

I am disgusted with most present day sports- 
man’s magazines, which by the way should be 
known rather as “Sporting” journals, but dear 
old Forest and Stream remains the same. 

I like the paper in its monthly form but there 
are now 40 weeks in the year when I shall miss 
it. It is like having to call-on your best girl once 
a month, instead of in the good old fashioned 
once a week style. I am pleased with your re- 
view of latest outdoor books. With best wishes 


to our old friend in its new form. 
Cc. A. VANDIVEER. 
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To Save the Pronghorn Antelope 


The Boone and Crockett Club Takes Steps to Preserve a Rapidly Disappearing Animal 


HE growth of the sentiment in 
behalf of game protection is 
more rapid and more per- 
manent than most people un- 
derstand. We know through 
many sources of the continued 
efforts in behalf of birds by 
the Audubon Societies, in be- 

half of game by the American Game Pro- 

tective and Propagation Association, in behalf 
of wild life generally by the New York 

Zoological Society, but in addition to these, there 

are other associations that are working more 

quietly and yet accomplishing a vast deal of 
good. 

The Boone and Crockett Club, of which little 
is heard, has taken up the pronghorn antelope, 
and is making great efforts to keep that unique 
species from extermination. Once the antelope’s 
range extended from the Missouri River west to 
the Pacific Coast and from the Saskatchewan 
south into Mexico. In early days it was, in the 
belief of many an old-timer, more abundant on 
the plains than was the buffalo. When white 
people began to move into the western country, 
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and to establish farms and build fences, this 
great range began to contract, and before long 
the antelope began to disappear. Laws urged by 
far-sighted people to protect the species, like 
many other game laws, were not enforced. For 
years the antelope has been steadily decreasing in 
numbers, so that it is no longer found over most 
of its old range. This is a great misfortune. 
Several years ago the Boone and Crockett 
Club determined that new herds of antelope 
ought to be established on certain Government 
reservations. Permission was secured from the 
Secretary of the Interior to have some antelope 
caught alive in the Yellowstone Park, and two 
shipments were made, one to the Wichita Game 
Preserve, in Oklahoma, the other to the Bison 
Range, in western Montana, the Club paying the 
cost of capturing, crating and transporting the 
antelope. Again, this year, the Club secured 


permission from the Canadian authorities to cap- 
ture some antelope in Alberta, had the work 
done, and shipped a small herd to the Wind 
Cave National Park, in South Dakota—an old 
antelope range where the animals are assured of 
protection from the hunter, and should do well. 


Pronghorn Antelope in Yellowstone Park. 


There are thus now two new herds of antelopu 
in the west which we may hope to see increase. 
Each of these herds is located in country where 
the animal is native, and each is under fence, and 
yet has ample range. It is to be hoped that they 
do well and increase, for, except in Nevada and 
Arizona, the antelope is now an almost forgotten 
species. 

The efforts made by the Boone and Crockett 
Club to preserve this rapidly disappearing species 
cannot be too warmly praised. They furnish an 
example of persistent, well-directed effort which 
may well be imitated by other game protectors in 
this country. G. 


HE annual meeting and dinner of the Boone 
and Crockett Club was held on the even- 
ing of Thursday, February 4th, at the 

University Club, New York. About fifty mem- 
bers and guests were present. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were 
Major W. Austin Wadsworth, Geneseo, New 
York, president; Arnold Hague, W. B. Dever- 
eux, Archibald Rogers, Geo. Bird Grinnell and 
Madison Grant, vice-presidents; Henry G. Gray, 
secretary; W. Redmond Cross, treasurer; mem- 
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bers of the executive committee to serve until 
1918, Elton Clark, Framingham, Massachusetts, 
and J. Coleman Drayton, New York; the Game 
Preservation Committee and the Editorial Com- 
mittee were continued. 

Of committee reports the most important was 
that of the Game Preservation Committee, ot 
which Charles Sheldon is chairman. The report 
reviews the work of the committee for the past 
two years, the passage of the migratory bird law, 
fur seal legislation, game refuges, National and 
state, the game situation, Alaska game law, big 
game in the north and the relations there of 
Indians and white men, the work done by club 
members and others in investigating big game 
animals, and various other matters. 

The preservation of the antelope and bear pre- 
sent serious problems. Antelope should be in- 
creased by breeding in refuges, and laws should 
be passed to protect bears. More game refuges 
are necessary, and all the National forest re- 
serves should be made game refuges.. For the 
most part the game laws that we have are very 
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Group of Mounted Antelope. 


good, but are ineffective because not properly 
enforced. Therefore, most of the means and 
energies of game protectionists should be direct- 
ed toward the enforcement of the game laws. 
The great danger of the extermination of the 
unique pronghorn antelope has long been recog- 
nized by the Club, and four years ago the com- 
mittee obtained permission to have some ante- 
lope caught in the Yellowstone Park and shipped 
to the Wichita Game Preserve and to the 
Montana Bison Range. For this it paid all the 
costs. Owing to lack of knowledge on the part 
of those who captured the animals, many of 
these antelope were injured, and of the twelve 
sent to the Montana Bison Range only five sur- 
vived, but within the last two years seven young 
have been born to these five. The attempt to 
stock the Wichita National Game Preserve was 
not encouraging, only two animals, both does, 
surviving. Nevertheless, it seemed important 
that these efforts should be continued, and after 
a permit had been obtained from the Canadian 
authorities for the capture of a limited number 


of fawns, a contract was made with a resident 
of western Canada to undertake this work. He 
succeeded in capturing three buck and three doe 
fawns, and these, together with four bucks and 
three does additional—all over a year old—were 
delivered to a representative of the Biological 
Survey at the border, inspected, passed, and 
safely delivered at the Wind Cave National 
Park, near Hot Springs, South Dakota, as a 
gift from the Boone and Crockett Club to the 
United States. The total cost of the matter— 
paid from the club’s game preservation fund— 
was $1,338.84. The Secretary of Agriculture 
acknowledged to President Wadsworth in a very 
cordial letter the club’s generous gift, which he 
said “marks an important step in safeguarding 
the future of that animal.” 

The committee justly calls the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Law the most important and far- 
reaching result yet attained during the progress 
of game protection. It believes that the prin- 
ciple here established will ultimately be extended 
over game animals. 

The report of the committee sent to the fur 
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seal islands to study that much discussed subject 
had not been made public when the report was 
written. It has recently been handed in, and 
may be made public before these lines are in 
print. It is known at least that the committee 
and the expert agents from Canada and Japan 
who were present on the Island with the Ameri- 
can scientific men, agreed with them in all con- 
clusions, and it is not doubted that the repeal of 
the law forbidding the killing of surplus males 
will be recommended in the report. 

That the forest reserves generally should be 
made game refuges is recommended in the re- 
port. This ground was taken in the first book of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, as long ago as 1893. 

Many bills to set aside National Parks and 
game refuges are on the calendar of Congress, 
but on most of them no action has been taken. 
Nevertheless, last August Congress accepted the 
session by the state of Montana of the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction’ of the lands embraced in the 
Glacier National Park. This insures Federal 
control and protection of game, and will be effec- 
tive, as shown by the fact that last October a 
young man was arrested for killing a bear with- 
in the Park, and was fined $100 and sentenced 
to ninety days in jail. 

The game situation is fully discussed. Elk 
sent out from the Yellowstone National Park 
seem to have done well wherever set free under 
proper conditions. An interesting experiment 
was made in Arizona where elk were turned out 
in the Sitgreaves forest. Eighty individuals were 
held for a short time in a small enclosure, and 
then, when the feed gave out, they were turned 
loose. During the first season they scattered, 
some of them wandering one hundred miles 
north, but. in 1914 almost all of them had re- 
turned to the original district where natural con- 
ditions are favorable. Only six or eight of the 
cows were old enough to produce young in 1913, 
but four calves were born, and they are likely 
to do well. The number of elk to be shipped 


A bunch of brokers were reciting stories of 
their hunting and fishing experiences during the 
dull season, while the ticker was slumbering. 
The manager of one of the Chicago bond houses, 
with offices in this city, capped the climax with 
his yarn of an experience while after game in 
the woods in the extreme north of Minnesota. 
He asserted his willingness to make affidavit to 
the facts in the case before a notary and to 
wager that investigation would prove his story 
to be true to the last improbable feature. 

“While in Superior we picked up as a guide 
an old chap nanied Tom Billstein,” he said, “who 
was to take across the line with him an outfit 
of bird dogs that he guaranteed were fit to point 
anything in the way of game we should find in 
the woods or along the borders of the lakes. 
Tom turned up all right with a string of a half 
dozen dogs he had broken himself and which 
were guaranteed to be old hands at the game. 

“Among them was a liver and white pointer 
with one of the most intelligent faces I had ever 
seen on a ‘dog. He was a companionable chap 
and made friends of every one in the party, par- 
tially, I think because we all sympathized a bit 
with the dog. His left foreleg was an artificial 
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from the Yellowstone Park and Jackson Hole 
herd makes no impression on the increase. There 
are supposed now to be about 55,000 head there, 
The constant increase of the herd results in a 
continual shortage of food supply and death of 
the animals through starvation. “The Commit- 
tee believes that in addition to those killed by 
sportsmen several thousand should be killed each 
year,” in order to establish a balance between the 
food supply and the numbers of the elk. It is 
recommended that the killing be done by officials 
under proper regulations. 

Bison are safe from extermination, but the 
antelope are going very fast. Mountain sheep 
are much more numerous than has been supposed. 
The Queen Charlotte’s Island caribou are on the 
verge of extinction. The musk-oxen are grow- 
ing fewer, because of the traffic in meat for 
whalers wintering in the Arctic, and the use of 
modern firearms by Indians and Eskimos. 

Grizzly bears are growing fewer, and should 
be protected, following the suggestions of J. A. 
McGuire, Editor of Outdoor Life, in Denver. 
Constant efforts are being made to commercial- 
ize the skins of the Alaska brown bears, but it is 
hoped that the people of Alaska can be brought 
to see that these bears are more valuable to 
them living than dead. This suggests the Alaska 
Game Law, which needs changes to secure the 
support of the public there. 

Much good work has been done by members 
of the Boone and Crockett Club and others in 
the way of securing interesting scientific speci- 
mens for the National Museum, the Biological 
Survey, the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and others. Among those who have taken 


an active part in this matter are Theodore Roose- ° 


velt, Dr. W. L. Abbott, Elton Clark, George L. 
Harrison, Jr., Theodore Lyman, Messrs. Pratt 
and Proctor, Hon. Geo. Shiras, 3d., Lincoln Ells- 
worth, W. H. Osgood, Charles Sheldon, Dr. L. 
C. Sanford, and others. 

The report refers to books published by mem- 





bers of the Club which tend to arouse interest in 
the wilderness and so to conserve the spirit 
which makes for game protection. Of these 
there are two by Mr. Roosevelt, three by Mr. 
Grinnell, one each by Messrs. Hepburn and 
Sheldon, and the composite book of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, “Hunting at High Altitudes,” 
to which the venerable Col. W. D. Pickett con- 
tributed by far the greater part of the matter. 
Dr. Allen’s monograph of the Musk-Oxen, Mr. 
Hornaday’s Wild Life Conservation, with a con- 
tribution by Mr. Walcott, and Mr. Selous’ con- 
tribution to two great works on sport, complete 
the list of strictly outdoor publications. 

The committee insists again on a better en- 
forcement of the game laws, which means more 
liberal appropriations for warden’s service, and 
greater care in appointing the men selected for 
this work. It advises also laws restricting the 
sale of trophies, pointing out that traffic in 
trophies tends toward the extermination of game 
as traffic in plumage tends to exterminate birds. 

At the meeting Madison Grant made feeling 
reference ‘to the death within the year of John 
L. Cadwalader, a very old and valued mem- 
ber of the Club, and an earnest sportsman. Col. 
Roosevelt spoke with feeling of the death of Hon. 
W. W. Rockhill, the explorer who was so long 
in the diplomatic service of the United States, 
and who was one of the Club‘s most famous 
members. 

At the conclusion of the dinner which followed 
the meeting, Mr. W. 'H. Osgood, who has re- 
cently returned from the Pribiloff Islands, show- 
ed an extraordinarily interesting series of motion 
pictures of fur seal life. His talk was devoted 
wholly to the natural history side of this life, 
for his official position, of course, precluded any 
discussion of policy until the publication of his 
report. Resolutions were passed urging continu- 
ed protection of the Alaska brown bears. 


PesiLenand Pointer 


limb, and he naturally had a bit of a limp as he 
strolled about the camp when we were first in- 
troduced to him. Of course, we guyed Tom a 
bit about bringing a pet dog along to the woods 
with him. 

“‘He ain’t no pet more’n any of the other dogs 
in the bunch,’ snarled Tom. ‘He’s a hunter, he 
is, and they ain’t no dog in the bunch can beat 
him flushin’ a grouse, nor retrievin’ of him after 
you've shot him, if you fellows can shoot. Wait 
till you get out in the stubble and see him work’s 
all I got to say.’ 

“When we hit a bit of good ground for birds 
that peg-legged bird dog took on a new lease of 
life. He had a nose that would scent a covey of 
birds quicker than any other dog in the bunch. He 
was as rigid as one of Prince Troubetzkoy’s 
statuettes on the point, with both his nose and 
his tail, and that game leg of him sticking out 
like a weather vane. He flushed the birds like 
an artist, and when a lucky shot stopped a couple 
of grouse out of the covey, and he was ordered 
to do so, retrieved them like a spaniel. That 
artificial leg wasn’t in his way at all as he nosed 
his way through the underbrush to where the 
birds fell, and he came back with his prey like 


a sprinter. He kept up his work all day, and 
when we got back to camp was apparently the 
least tired of any dog in the lot, in spite of the 
fact that they had four good legs to work with. 
I’ve shot over quite a bunch of dogs up in those 
woods in’ my day, but none of them beat that 
peg-legged pointer for good all-around work. 
“That night Tom told how his dog happened 
to have that artificial limb. Tom had him out 
in the winter of 1913 and the dog stuck his 
foot into a trap set for muskrats. For several 
hours before Tom heard his yelps for assistance 
the dog was held in the trap and when Tom 
reached him his leg was frozen and had to be 
amputated then and there. Tom got back to 
civilization as soon as possible, bent on saving 
so good a hunting dog if it was possible. He 
tried a half dozen schemes and finally took him 
to an artificial limb maker in Milwaukee and had 
the new foreleg made for him. It took the 
dog only a couple of weeks to get used to it 
after the stump had healed. Now I’m willing to 
bet there isn’t a bird dog in all Wisconsin, or 
Minnesota for that matter, can beat that peg- 
legged, artificial-limbed pointer in finding birds 


- in any stubble field you can put him down in.” 
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“Horns Versus Pedicles” Again 


Game Commissioner Phillips of Pennsylvania Gives his Version of the Celebrated Dickinson Deer Case 


Game Commissioner John M. Phillips, of Pennsylvania, in the article below, presents the Game Commission’s side of the famous Dickinson deer 
case, which has stirred up so much controversy in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. FOREST AND STREAM in an earlier issue printed the other 
side of the case and now, having given both sides, feels that it has done its full duty, and so far as this paper is concerned, the debate must be re- 
garded as closed. The sportsmen of the United States, having thus had all the facts placed before them, can form their own conclusions as to 


whether the prosecution was justified or not. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 22, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

My attention has been called to an article 
entitled “Horns vs. Pedicles, the Famous Dickin- 
son Pennsylvania Deer Case,” in your issue of 
December 26th, 1914, written by Mr. Frank G. 
Harris, President of the Crystal Springs Rod and 
Gun Club of Clearfield, Pa. This refers to the 
case of a Pittsburgh physician who was accused 
of killing a fawn in Clearfield County on Novem- 
ber 20th, 1911, in violation of a law of the State 
of Pennsylvania which reads that no deer “except 
a male deer with horns visible above the hair” 
should be killed. As one of the Game Commis- 
sioners of Pennsylvania, I wish to make a plain 
statement of the case. 

When this case developed, I was out of the 
State, and the first I heard of the matter was 
upon my return to Pittsburgh on December 14th, 
1911, when I found a letter from Mr. Harris com- 
plaining that one of our Game Protectors, accom- 
panied by a State Policeman, had invaded the 
property of the Crystal Springs Club over tres- 
pass notices and examined a yearling spike buck 
hung on the porch of the clubhouse, which they 
claimed was an illegal deer. 

I was not acquainted with the accused, but upon 
communicating with him he assured me that he 
had killed a legal buck with horns, that it had 
been passed in Pittsburgh by a State Policeman, 
and that he had placed the head in the hands of 
his taxidermist, Mr. Gustav A. Link of the 
Carnegie Museum, for mounting. So I felt con- 
fident that our officers had made a mistake, as 
during the first year of life male deer have no 
horns, but before censuring our officers I arrang- 
ed with the accused to-see the head so that I 
could speak with assurance, and he instructed his 
taxidermist to allow me to examine it. ‘When 
Mr. Link notified me that he had brought the 
head from his private workshop and had it at 
the Museum, in company with others I inspected 
it and found it to be the head of a male fawn, 
6 to 8 months old, as indicated by the small head, 
fragile bones and the pedicles or buttons which 
projected less than % of an inch above the fron- 
tal bone, and on which the horns grow and from 
which they are shed annually. We noted alse 
that the hair had been removed from off and 
about the pedicles to make them visible. 

I immediately placed the case in the hands of 
Dr. Kalbfus, the Secretary and Executive officer 
of the Game Commission. When he arrived in 
Pittsburgh, we interviewed the accused and in- 
formed him that he had killed an illegal deer and 


submitted to him the option of settling as allow- 
ed by law or going to trial. The accused stated 
that he was aware the deer in question was a 
fawn and that if he was the only one concerned 
he would pay the fine but inasmuch as the Club 


the accused and I was called on the telephone by 
Governor Tener asking for information on the 
subject. I informed him of the result of the in- 
vestigation when he naturally directed us to do 
our duty. The next development was a letter 





THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE. 


The Upper Head is That of the Fawn as Offered in Evidence by the Commonwealth. The Lower 
Head That of a Mature Buck Killed in the Same Region. 


had told him not to do so and that it would take 
care of the matter he asked for time to consult 
the Club, which was readily granted. 

Mr. Harris, as President of the Club, im- 
mediately took an active part in the defense of 


written by Mr. Harris on February 8th, 1912 to 
Senator Oliver complaining of the action of the 
Game Commission, claiming that the law was in- 
tended only for the protection of female deer, 
that the members of his Club were fighting Re- 
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publicans, that he wanted Dr. Kalbfus and the 
“Game Commission “called off,” and also that the 
case was being tried in Allegheny County, which 
would involve a big expense to the accused and 
the Club, as their witnesses were all in Clearfield 
County. Like the Governor, the Senator referred 
the matter to the Game Commission. When the 
case was tried in Clearfield County, Mr. Harris, 
as an attorney for the defense, used this against 
the Commission, claiming that it was attempting 
to put the costs on his County. 

Mr. Harris wrote the Game Commission that: 
“the law was primarily intended to protect does 
and should be so amended that if a deer has 
testicles, horns or no horns he is a lawful kill.” 

Mr. Harris also wrote a letter to one of the 
officers of the Commission from which I qucte: 
“As for Dr. Dickinson. He is head and shoulders 
above any one of the Game Commission. He is 
a gentleman sportsman and has violated none wf 
the contemptible laws for which they are re- 
sponsible.” 

Yet Mr. Harris was a member of the Com- 
mission when the “Buck Law” was passed by our 
Legislature, a member from his own County, 
Clearfield, being sponsor for the bill. © 

Mr. Harris was State Treasurer and later Gane 
Commissioner under the Pennypacker administva- 
tion, but upon the expiration of his term Gover- 
nor Stuart refused to reappoint him. 

While Game Commissioner, Mr. Harris was 
trusted by his colleagues to locate a Game Pre- 
serve in accordance with the law, “within the 
State lands” in Clearfield County, about 7 miles 
from his home, where deer were extinct. Upon 
these sanctuaries, no hunting is permitted by any 
person at any time. At that time, the State 
owned or held options on many thousand acres 
of land surrounding the Game Preserve located 
by Mr. Harris which consisted of about 3,200 
acres, marked with a single wire so that game 
could come and go at will, with fire lines outside 


the wire. A man was put in charge of this sanc-: 


tuary by Mr. Harris and it was stocked with deer 
and later with elk at the State’s expense. 

It was not until Mr. Harris became active in 
the defense of the accused that the discovery was 
made by the Commission that Mr. Harris and his 
associates had acquired 420 acres of land adjoin- 
ing the State sanctuary and extending to the 
marking wire, organized a club of 50 members, 
and posted the lands. When the Commission 
learned of this state of affairs, its first thought 
was to abandon the sanctuary entirely, but owing 
to the impossibility of moving the game, it was 
finally decided to cut off one end so that the 
public and hunters could pass around it without 
tresspassing on the Club’s property. It was on 
one of these fire lines surrounding the sanctuary 
that the accused killed the fawn in dispute, the 
only deer killed in 1911 by, this Club, while in 1914 
six mature bucks were hung on the clubhouse 
porch. 

The case was tried on December 11th, 1912 be- 
fore J. C. Barclay, Justice of the Peace of Clear- 
field, who had offered to him in evidence the 
head of the fawn, and he found: 

“No man could see horns on this baby deer and 
any man who would kill it is not only exterminat- 
ing our deer but is endangering human life in 
the woods.” 

From the Justice’s fine of $100 and costs the 
defendant appealed, and on August 26th, 1913 the 
Grand Jury found a true bill against him. On 
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Made-in-America Scenery 
By John G. Worth 


(For illustrations, see page 149) 


The following article, written by John G. 
Worth, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, gives but 
a faint idea of the wonders of the great Ameri- 
can Southwest Desert. The photographs on page 
149 show perhaps better than words the marvels 
of this region. 

The great American plateau region of northern 
Arizona, western New Mexico, southern Utah 
and southeastern Colorado undoubtedly contains 
more natural wonders, scenic variety, and real pre- 
historic and present life of primitive man than 
any other section on the North American contin- 
ent. The land _ sculpture resulting from 
thousands of years of erosion in the great 
sandstone plateau. has left many curious 
and interesting monuments of the harder 
material standing and lying in great fantastic 
shapes, equalled nowhere else. The best entry 
for this immense region is Gallup, N. M., on the 
south, and Dolores, Colo., on the north. 

From Gallup the Navajo Reservation is first 
entéred, This reservation is inhabitated by a 


tribe 6f nomais who range their sheep over an 


immense* stretch ;400 to 500 miles from east to 
west and. 300-to 400 miles north to south. 

The Navajos are perhaps the most interesting 
Indians to-day. They make beautiful blankets 
and are splendid in barbaric silver work ranging 
from small rings and ornaments to great belts 
and bridles of solid beaten silver. 

From Fort Defiance the land sculpture com- 
mences immediately.. Zilt-Fusayan Butte, then 
imonument,Canyon, and the splendid Canyon dé 
chelly 44. Cqayon del Muerto with their wonder- 
ful coforiiig ‘aiid impressive silence, one might say, 
of lights and shadows. To the east, the great 
Tunitcha, and Lukachuki- Mountains to a height 
of 10,000 feet, rising 4,000 to 5,000 feet direct 
from the Plateau are seen, while to the northeast 
rise; the beautiful Carriso Mountains to about 
12,000 feet, from the top of which the writer 
obtained one of the most beautiful sights some 
fifteen years ago. For hundreds of miles in 
every direction the country is an open panorama 
—the great San Juan Mountains of Colorado to 
the north and east, the great isolated peaks of 
the Utah plateau. region, Elk Ridge, Abajo Moun- 
tains, Henry Mountains standing like sentinels 
guarding the silence, while far to the west stands 
Navajo Mountain on the edge of the Grand 
Canyon near the mouth of the San Juan River 
and the great mesas, deep canyons, and table 
lands stretch for miles to the southwest ; 

After leaving Canyon del Muerto one enters 
the Chin-lee Valley passing many ruins and cliff 
houses of primitive man. The life, color, and 


land sculpture are most wonderful all the way; it 
is real magnified fairy land. Next one enters 
Monumental Valley, a great Gardens of the 
Gods, stretching for more than thirty miles to 
the San Juan river. Great monuments rise 
straight into the heavens, 300 to 800 feet, assum- 
ing all shapes and colors. Big fingers, big 
frogs, faces, squaws with babes on back, great 
battleships with bristling turrets, locomotives, 
great palaces have been hewn by Nature in a 
way that cannot be painted, photgraphed, or 
properly described. 

It all must be seen to be appreciated. At the 
crossing of the San Juan river we enter Utah, 
and see the wonderful Goose Necks carved by 
the river into islands whose banks are a thou- 
sand feet: above the river bed. ‘We then cross 
Grand Gulch and at night camp in a great cave 
that will hold hundreds of horses at a time. A 
little water comes from the rocks and is accu- 
mulated in troughs built by an enterprising 
ranchman. The next day with the Great Bears 
Ears Mountain constantly in sight we cross the 
table land to the head of White Canyon and 
camp at the first or Edwin Bridge for the night. 
This is a beautiful bridge with wonderful color- 
ing and perfect in outline. We climb on top, ex- 
amine its wonderful structure and wonder how 
old the world must be, to take time to carve the 
beautiful arch so little at a time, a little rain or 
wind, the cold night and hot days gradually 
chiselling out the hard sandstone. 

Next day we ride leisurely through the canyon 
and camp for a midday meal at the Caroline 
Bridge, huge in proportions, so large that it can- 
not very well be photographed, and after a pleas- 
ant hour in exploration we pack up and ride to 
the magnificent Agusta Bridge to camp for the 
night. This is probably the most interesting 
bridge of all, being 2,300 feet over all, and about 
350 ft. span in the arch. 

Numerous pools have been carved near it mak- 
ing fine bathing, and a small stream cuts beneath 
it. The ruins here are also interesting and after 
supper as we watch the moon rising under 
the arch and gradually over it, the sensation of 
being part of these wonders is simply beyond de- 
scription. 

The return is made the same way, noon at 
Caroline, and another night at the Edwin Bridge. 
The next morning we start for the south to the 
San Juan into Arizona again for the Snake 
Dance of the Mokis, one hundred and fifty or 
more miles to the south, every mile opening new 
and interesting wonders. 








September 23d, 1913, the defendant succeeded in 
having the indictment quashed on a technicality 
and the Commonwealth took an appeal to the Su- 
perior Court of Pennsylvania, which reversed the 
lower Court, and the case was brought to trial 
in Clearfield on November 7th, 1914, when the 
accused was acquitted by a jury of his peers. 

In the trial, it was shown by disinterested 
witnesses as follows: Taxidermist G. A. Link of 
the Carnegie Museum positively identified the 
head as the one delivered to him personally by 





the accused, and stated that it was a fawn and 
that it had no horns, and he so told accused, 1n 
fact, only accepted the head when assured that 
it had been passed by the State authorities, and 
further that it was the only fawn head he had 
ever received for mounting as a trophy. Chief 
Taxidermist Santens of the Carnegie Museum 
who was present when the accused delivered the 
head, corroborated Mr. Link’s testimony. Albert 
Smith, the expressman who received it, and 
(Continued on page 192) 
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The Mystery of the Maine Blueback 


Have the Rangeley Trout and Landlocked Salmon Finished Him or has He been Translated into the Sunapee ? 


VERYBODY is familiar with the 
disappearance of the passenger 
pigeon and the depletion if not 

E total extinction of other forms 
ig of wild life before, and even 
contemporaneous with the pres- 
ent generation. In this con- 
nection it might well be asked: 
What has become of the little Blueback trout, 
which once inhabited the Rangeley lakes of Maine 
in immense quantities? The Blueback was not a 


streams are actually filled with this crowding, 
springing multitude, gathering as do smelts and 
alewives, to deposit their spawn. They do not 
make a ‘spawnifg bed,’ like the salmon and 
trout, but deposit their eggs in all parts of the 
stream, remaining about ten days, when they re- 
turn to the lake, and are never seen until the 
1oth of October the following year.” 

In Forest and Stream for December, 1874, Mr. 
E. S. Merrill says: “Five or six years ago I 
spent the month of October in the Maine woods, 


we last met at Rangeley, some four years ago, Mr. 
R. waited with deep interest the advent of the 
Bluebacks. They came at the appointed day in 
millions. Our friend had caught nearly every 
species of fish that swims in salt or fresh water, 
and he insisted that these beauties could be 
tempted by the gaudy fly. So day after day he 
stood on the apron of the old dam and fairly 
exhausted the treasures of his famous fly book. 
I shall never forget his overflowing enthusiasm 
and boundless joy as he entered camp, bearing a 





Young Specimen—Oquassa, Aureolus, Marstonii or Fontanalis? 


sportsman’s fish; it did not rise to the fly, and only 
occasionally was it captured on a hook by some 
patient and persistent angler. When one of the 
latter succeeded in taking the Blueback, he felt 
rather proud of his skill—although the achieve- 
ment did not bring him anything extraordinarily 
good in the line of an edible capture or even a 
fish which fought desperately. 

At any rate the old flies of Forest and Stream 
contain reference now and then by some dis- 
tinguished contributor to the catching of a Blue- 
back, with ‘full account of the circumstances as a 
rare event. It was not because of his scarcity so 
few fell victims 'to the angler’s lure—it was be- 
cause he would not bite. 

A most “pecooliar” variety of fish was the 
little Blueback, with strange habits and mysteri- 
ous ways. Once a year, usually three days either 
side of October 10th, he and his tribe appeared 
in almost inconceivable numbers in some of the 
streams running into the Rangeley. lakes and 
sought their spawning beds. In Forest and Stream 
of November 26th, 1874, appears the following: 

“On the roth of October—or within three days 
of that date—the outlets of Gull Pond and Dodge 
Pond, both emptying into Rangeley Lake at points 
six miles apart, and ‘the outlet of Rangeley Lake, 
six miles ‘from Dodge Pond, are thronged by 
myriads of this exquisite fish. The waters of the 





and for the first time saw the Blueback trout, of 
which I ‘had heard. This was in Androscoggin 
River, between Indian Rock and the dam. The 
trout came from the Cupsuptic or Mooselucmag- 
untic Lakes. They came up from Indian Rock to 
the dam. In the pool below the dam there were 
myriads, the water being literally black with 
them, and under every stone, slab, or log in the 
stream, scores would: shoot out when disturbed ; 
you could scarcely step anywhere in the stream 
without starting some, and so of the streams 
emptying into Rangeley Lake.” 

Another Forest and Stream correspondent, Mr. 
George Shepard Page, in 1874 wrote: 

“Notwithstanding the great number of anglers 
who have frequented the ‘Rangeleys’ during the 
recent years, fishing al! portions of the lake with 
all manner of bait on the surface and down in the 
deep, no one has ever caught a Blueback. Tihey 
have never been at the surface. Among the set- 
tlers the ‘Blueback mystery’ has been an annual 
subject of discussion at the husking, quilting and 
fishing parties, and the country store, for over 
forty years. They never take a fly or bait. I 
state this as a fact, notwithstanding the possi- 
bility of contradiction by as good an authority as 
our worthy president of the American Fish Cul- 
turist Association and my esteemed friend, that 
expert angler, Hon. Robt. B. Roosevelt. When 


single Blueback attached toa diminutive fly hook. 
He loudly declared ‘the beauty bit’ but we who 
had watched the angler casting the trio of sharp 
baited lures among the swimming thousands in 
the pool, wondered that such exquisite skill in 
casting ‘had not resulted in hooking out three at 
a time.” 

Again quoting from Forest and Stream, Mr. J. 
G. Rich states: 

“In 1844 they were taken in large quan- 
tities by the Rangeley people, mostly the poorer 
classes. The fish were never fished for with a 
baited hook but either netted or speared. The 
method of netting was usually with ‘nets’ 
consisting of bags with ash bows and 
handles which were set at the ends of sluice ways 
made for the purpose of guiding the fish into the 
nets. In this way several bushels would be se- 
cured by each man in a,night.” In the American 
Angler of April 14, 1883, Mr. Rich says that they 
run up the brooks at night and baek in the morn- 
ing, so that the only time to get them was during 
the night, and large quantities of them were se- 
cured. Fish ways were. made through which they 
had to pass, and improvise: hand nets were used, 
and an equal chasce was given all the settlers 
that went for them. Mr. Rich continued: “These 
fish were sometimes taken ‘with a baited hook, so 
I am informed by our Fish Commissioner, Mr. 
Stanley; yet I have tried them time and again 
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with fly and bait, but never succeeded in taking 
one or even attracting their attention.” 

Now there never has been a time on the Ameri- 
can continent within history where an abundance 
of fish or game has not led to indiscriminate 
slaughter by settlers or others. From the forego- 
ing it may be judged with what zeal the taking 
of the little Blueback was prosecuted whenever 
he appeared out of his mysterious environment 
and came to the surface. It was the practice of 
settlers, as noted above, to scoop him up in bags 
full, and he even found his way to New York 
and other markets, as reference to old Forest 
and Stream files will show. Some who passed on 
his toothsomeness claim that he was superior to 
common brooktrout; others did not like him so 
well, perhaps for the reason that his food con- 
sisted of lower forms of microscopic aquatic life 
—in a word he must have had some of the habits 
of the mud eating fishes. 

Nevertheless little Salvelinus oquassa—for that 
is what the scientists called ‘him—was rather a 
thhandsome fish. As a rule he weighed about five 
to the pound. In more recent years he grew 
heavier, but of that something will be said later. 
As to his appearance, Fish Commissioner Stanley 
of Maine wrote in 1874: 

“This beautiful little fish takes its name from 
a bluish tint on the back, not unlike the bloom 
of a plum. They are spotted like a trout, and 
to the casual observer the difference in a basket 
of fishes would not be noted. But like the togue 
they ‘have only the yellow and black spots but not 
the red. Their tints and coloring are very beauti- 
ful, particularly in the male, the pectoral ‘fins 
rivalling in color the autumn-tinted maple leaves; 
like the dying dolphin, their brillancy of color is 
lost or fades away with their lives. They are 
more delicate and symmetrical in shape than the 
brook trout and ‘have the tail forked.” 

‘So much for oquassa in his earlier days of 
plentitude. What of him later? The best history 
that has been written of him is to be found in 
Vol. 8, No. 1, Memoirs of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. (The Fishes of New England) 
by Dr. William Converse Kendall, Scientific 
Assistant, United States Bureau of Fisheries. The 
distinguished author went to great trouble to 
establish the coming and going of the Blueback, 
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and it is rather complimentary to Forest and 
Stream that no less than twenty references are 
made to articles which appeared in its columns 
dealing with the Blueback. 

Dr. Kendall goes on to tell of the subsequent 
exhaustion and what amounts almost to extinc- 
tion of the Blueback. He writes that in the nine- 
ties a comparatively rapid decrease was noticed in 
the number of fish, and this became so marked 
that protective legislation was made, ‘but it was 
not until 1899 that a law was passed prohibiting 
further catching of Blueback in any waters of 
Maine. But the “stable door,” to quote the doc- 
tor, “was not locked until after ‘the horse had 
been stolen.” The Blueback had gone forever, 
and since 1905, none have been taken in the 
Rangeley streams. 

But now comes the most wonderful part of the 
history of the Blueback. Some time in the late 
nineties, the state fish commission of Maine 


planted smelts in the Rangeley lakes for the pur- 


pose of providing food for the land locked 
salmon. It is the opinion of scientists and prac- 
tical fish culturists that the trout of the Rangeley 
lakes derived much of their size from the fact 
that food in the form of Bluebacks was so com- 
mon, the monsters of eight and ten and twelve 
pounds which formerly were caught in the 
Rangeleys having waxed and grown fat on a 
Blueback diet. 

When the salmon of the Rangeley lakes began 
to multiply they also recognized the succulent 
quality of the Blueback, and as the salmon and 
the Blueback both were deep water fish, the 
latter went under in the unequal struggle. Hence 
soon there were fewer Bluebacks; finally were 
none at all. But the Blueback himself, with a 
little longer chance, might have made himself 
over again, as it were, into a larger species, for 
strangely enough he began to feed on the newly 
hatched smelts, and it is a fact of established 
official record that the last Blueback caught, in- 
stead of weighing from three to five ounces, ran 
as high as two to two and one-half pounds— 
in a word they had discovered the secret “On 
what meat doth this our Caesar (the big Range- 
ley trout) ‘feed, that he hath grown so great,” 
and were themselves taking advantage of it when 
the last of them were eaten by the salmon or 
died of old age without further reproduction. 

Here is another queer circumstance in the his- 
tory of the Blueback that scientists are still 
puzzling themselves about. In 1878 and in 1879 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game Commission 
introduced in Sunapee Lake several thousand 
young Bluebacks. Shortly after that came the dis- 
covery of the white trout or golden trout 
Salvelinus aureolus now famous the world over, 
and off which Dr. Quackenbos and other talented 


‘anglers have written so charmingly. Dr. Kendall 


does not say that the Blueback, by reason of 
continued feeding on smelts in Sunapee‘ Lake, is 
now none other than our friend Salvelinus 
aureolus, or the far famed Sunapee trout, but 
speaking of the Sunapee, he says: 

“There is no record of the introduction of any 
other fish than the Blueback which could possibly 
account for its presence. It has been absolutely 
proved that none of the products of European 
Saibling eggs ever reached Sunapee Lake. If not 
a Blueback or a Saibling and not indigenous, 
where did it come from? It is quite possible 


that the Sunapee White Trout was once, before - 








the smelts were introduced, small like the Blue- 
back of Rangeley Lakes and on that account 
never took the hook and was never observed as 
it did not attain a large size until after the in- 
troduction of smelts; yet there is no way to 
prove it.” 

Dr. Kendall evidently does not want to commit 
himself on the proposition, ‘but he can again be 
quoted as follows with reference to the little 
Blueback : 

“It is closely allied to the Sunapee Lake White 
Trout and the Canadian Red Trout, (Salvelinus 
Marstonii) the latter having been designated by 
some ichthyologists as a sub-species of the Blue- 
back, and it was at one time contended by many 
that the former was derived from Bluebacks that 
had been planted in the lake. It has been sug- 
gested that all of the nominal species of this 
group are really specifically identical but subject 
to considerable local variation in form, color and 
habits.” 

What are we to conclude from all that has been 
written above? The first fact is that the B.ue- 
back has gone from the Rangeleys and is prob- 
ably extinct so far as that chain of waters is 
concerned. He is to be found in a few isolated 
bodies of water in Maine, so that he has not 
disappeared utterly from the earth or the waters 
thereof. Perhaps he is to be found also in far 
northern lakes, for the is of Arctic origin. May- 
hap, in a sublimated or translated form he is now 
the glorious, golden Sunapee trout, for having 
been given a chance to show what he can do 
under proper circumstances, he has gone ahout it, 
to the great joy of the present day angler. 

He was always a mysterious little fish. In the 
great economic laws of nature he did not amount 
to much, from our modern worldly way of look- 
ing at things, but for all that, he played his little 
part in the drama of existence, aud only when 
the exquisite poise of nature was disturbed did 
he fall behind in the great struggle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

The Blueback it was that helped make the 
enormous Rangeley trout; the Blueback involun- 
tarily sacrificed himself to multiply the number 
of land locked salmon in the same Maine lakes. 
It may not be science, but at least it affords a 
pleasant thought that in a new environment, even 
though through the result, of accident, the Blue- 
back has perpetuated himself “by a change into 
something rich and strange” as the beautiful 
Salvelinus aureolus of Sunapee. 
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Confessions of a Market Hunter 


A Story of Years of Game Slaughter and the Shipment of Tons of Birds 


TPA |RESUMING somewhat on the 
3} privilege usually extended an 
old subscriber I would like to 
ask a little space in your 
columns to make a few quota- 
tions from a book I was reading 
the other evening, and which 
may be a revelation to the pres- 
ent generation of American sportsman. I will 
not weary your readers preaching a long sermon 
on the extracts I intend quoting, nor will I 
moralize over them, for the lesson is so clear that 
no sermon is necessary. 

In 1904 there was published in Chicago a book 
of some ‘four or five hundred ‘pages, under the 
title “The Shadow of a Gun.” The author, H. 
Clay Merritt, had for years pursued the occupa- 
tion of supplier of wild game to the city mar- 
kets. The stories of slaughter told in that book 
go far to explain why it is that so few birds are 
left to-day. In the quotations I give below, I 
will not endeavor to make a connected story. 
The period runs from wartime and before, down 
to 1895, when Merritt, and dozens of others in 
the same business found, like Othello, their 
occupation gone. Just read some of the follow- 
ing: 

“On this trip we killed over one thousand 


birds. (woodcock) and delivered nearly all of 
them safely in New York, but the prices were 
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only thirty cents per pair at the highest. More - 


sold at twenty-five and some at twenty.” 

“From Erie we went to Savannah and spent a 
large part of the summer hunting on the Island 
across the river and on the bottoms below the 
town, and in August, when we left, we thought 
we had killed about all the birds that were 
there. Our total birds made us a profit of over 
a thousand dollars that year.” 

“The spring came again. ‘We packed about 
twenty thousand birds. We shipped half of them 
or more and endeavored to carry the rest until 
the summer, or when they were called for. 
Prices were good in May and June at about $2.50 
to $2.75, but we were confined entirely to orders 
if we maintained our price, and the orders came 
now only from A. & E. Robbins that year.” 

“In the fall the season was wet, so that we 
added a good many more (snipe) and when the 
spring opened we had nearly fifteen ‘hundred 
dozen. This was about 1875 or ’76.” 

“Later in the latter part of the eighties, we 
received an order from A. & E. Robbins for a 
barrel’ at $1.50 per pair, and he liked them so 
well he continued ordering till he had received 
thirteen ‘hundred pair, all of which arrived in 
good order and were promptly paid for. Very 
many barrels were forwarded and sold in those 
years between 1878 and 1885 for over three hun- 
dred dollars per. barrel.” 

“One year prices did not go up above one 
dollar and I did not sell. I put them in barrels 
and carried them over till 1884 and then shipped 
a carload of all kinds of game at once, in Sep- 
tember, including canvasbacks, red heads and 
snipe, and we packed the car in ice and it arrived 
well and sold well, except the woodcock, which 
sold only a barrel or two at half price, and we 
had them returned to us in cold weather, but 
we never were able to dispose of them.” 

“We had a good many barrels of the early 





By “Old Camper.” 


snipe which we had carried over from the year 
preceding, and they were getting mouldy, and I 
could not place them on orders. We rubbed the 
mould off the fat birds and they sold well.” 

“I had at this time a large supply of fresh 
grass plover and I sold about a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of birds within an hour after he 
(the buyer) thad arrived. He took what fresh 
snipe I had at $3.00, a good many barrels of 
grass plover at $2.00, the small mouldy snipe at 
eighty-five cents, and the sand snipe at twenty- 
five cents.” 

“T had a few barrels of Dow birds. They 
seemed to keep better as they were very fat, 


when the last barrel had gone we found that we 
had a net profit between twenty-nine hundred 
and three thousand dollars on the thirty-six 
barrels.” 

“In this trip we killed and shipped fifteen 
hundred pairs of woodcocks.” 

“In 1873 our actual labors in the field, by wood 
and stream, ended. We had carried a gun for 
fifteen years and we now laid it down, never de- 
siring to take it up again. We had in that time 
seen the finest flocks that ever inspired a hunter, 
pass out of existence. Henry County was prac- 
tically denuded of game. The States west of the 
Mississippi River were no better off, but beyond 





and what little mould there was, rubbed off 
easily enough. These brought me six dollars 
and a half a dozen when winter came, and I 
had now reduced my stock of old birds so low 
that I only had twenty-five or thirty barrels left 
of all kinds, and I considered it the best time I 
would have to rebuild ‘my freezer.” 

“We took four or five hundred dozen quail 
that we had left in the spring and packed them 
in cans and sealed them the best we knew, and 
they cost us $1.50 per dozen.” 

“I sent a buyer to the Illinois River in March, 
who gathered up. with a little outside help, thirty- 
six barrels, red head and canvas, six barrels be- 
ing canvas and the balance red head. The 
canvas cost about $6.50 a dozen and the red 
heads $2.50.” 

“The market was in such a delicate state we 
could only sell one or two barrels at a time, but 
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Why Game is Scarce To-day. 


the Missouri lay a great country full of every de- 
scription of birds we thad here except woodcocks 
and partridges, and these were found only in the 
lands further north, beginning in Wisconsin and 
running through Minnesota and Montana and the 
Dakotas, and here we turned our attention for 
twenty years more until 1893.” 

“I have seen more birds fly up in one field at 
one time in October, than are now living within 
the limits of this State (Nebraska) and in one 
instance in Stark County on a cold day in early 
winter I have seen acres covered with the dirds 
as thickly as they could sit. Along low valleys 
like the Edwards River, the birds would gather 
at the approach of snows in such quantities, that 
they covered ground for a distance of a mile in 
length, and in 1861, north of Mt. Pleasant, some 
fifteen or twenty miles, I have seen the fences 
at the first fall of snow coverei with chickens 
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for a whole mile in a straight line without a 
break.” 

“We kept them in limits as much as possibie, 
killing the outside birds first, and in this way 
many flocks slept their last sleep. Many times a 
day we would secure a whole flock, or neariy a 
whole one, at one firing, and fifty to seventy 
birds was a usual day’s ‘hunt.” 

“In the fall they sold promptly at $1.00 ver 
pair. Then I put up more partridges, five bar- 
rels, placing them alongside of frozen turkeys. 
When the turkeys were sold I did not realize on 
two cars as much profit as I did on the five 
barrels of birds, when I discontinued packing 
poultry entirely. Along after the early So's Col. 
Bond was buying large quantities of frozen par- 
tridges from Minnesota, and they were whoie 
birds, but the market was full of them. T com- 
menced ‘buying of ‘him and packed away several 
thousand pair at about 16 to 20 cents each. ney 
sold well in the fall following at $1.25 per pair. 
and later at $1.50 before the fall price dropped 
again. Markets had now improved so much, 
trade was stimulated and a new dealer appeared 
in St. Paul with whom I connected later, and 
who, in a few years, monopolized the North- 
western trade. I took several thousand pairs of 
him at $4.25 per dozen.” 

“The Great West has seen but one happy 
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Chariton Bottoms, immense numbers were killed. 
At Beardstown and Burlington thousands were 
shipped. Only in the last ten years have the 
numbers commenced to fall off. You will not 
now collect in the whole State of Illinois as 
many as we used to get in one week in Henry 
County in 1860.” . 

“Somewhat about 1885 we had our last flood 
of ducks. They were in surfeit, mostly mallards. 
The waters of the Mississippi were congested 
with them. The same occurred along the Chari- 
ten in Missouri, and doubtless many other points. 
The birds were not ‘hard to reach. It was winter 
time and the slaughter kept up until it was nearly 
spring. As one flock was destroyed new ones 
came in. Whole carloads were killed and sent 
to market and sold at ridiculously low prices. 
Where freezers were to be had, hundreds of 
barrels were carried over into the next year. 
If you can believe that short time destroyed 
them altogether as it did the pigeons a little 
later, then you have no need of hunting or of 
laws.” 

“The best hunters killed as high as one hun- 
dred birds each in one day and in one season 
when a swivel gun was brought into use it was 
reported that fifty or more blue wings were often 
killcd at one shot. Good teal shooting was then 





Taking the Spoils to Market—A Later Method. 


hunting ground. We do not know where it will 
ever find another. Henry County, in the vatley 
of the Mississippi, has held more game than any 
land of its size in the world. If the myriads that 
have possessed it should lift up their wings like 
the cherubim in Ezekiel, the thunders of their 
voices would drown Niagara.” 

“We calculated there was killed in Illinois in 
those thirty years no less than two thousand 
dozen each year, and the market was large 
enough to take and consume them all at paying 
prices.” 

“The question might be raised whether the 
summer shooting has not done more harm than 
all the laws have done good. The killing of 
summer birds has run into the millions in Iowa 
and Nebraska, and Minnesota, and in Illinois 
has approximated a ratio nearly as great.” 

“There is no country where greater bags have 
been made than in Henry County. Many times 
have one hundred (jack snipe) been taken in a 
day and exceeded. In one case a hundred and 


thirty were killed in one day with a muzzle 
Joader on Mud Creek. Southern Illinois was a 
fruitful haunt for them many years. The Carlyle 
Bottoms were famous. 


In Missouri, alonz the 


the rule in October until away along in the 80's.” 

“In October the quail were put on the market, 
a large amount of them, and sold well. Prices 
continued high all the season, the highest for 
chickens and quails at that time we had ever 
known. Buyers took stock readily and put it 
into consumption. By the time the spring: opened 
we had realized out of it over $20,000.” 


And so on, in sickening detail, the pages of 
the book from which the quotations above were 
taken, go on to tell of a business that ruined 
the greatest game country that ever existed in 
the world. Now, there is no need to excoriate 
H. Clay Merritt individually. The picture of him 
published in hhis book shows ‘him to be an ami- 
able, mild sort of citizen, something after the 
Uncle Sam type. He pursued, so far as the law 
was concerned, a legitimate business, and prob- 
ably felt that he was doing no more evil than 
the ordinary stock farmer or poultry raiser. 
But just stop to think that he was only one of 
dozens and perhaps hundreds of men following 








the same trade, and that his tales of shipment of 
thousands of dozens of ‘birds, could be duplicated 


hundreds of times over! 
When our younger sportsmen ask where the 


game has gone, let them pick up books such as 
the one I have been quoting from; let them go 
over the early files of Forest and Stream and 
then if they feel that the laws now are too re- 
pressive and that ducks, for instance, should be 
shot during the spring season, they may under- 
stand why it is that stringency of statute is abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the small amount of 
wild life we have. 

What might have happened had it not been 
that Forest and Stream, more than twenty years 
ago, succeeded in forcing on the statutes of this 
country the non-sale of game proviso, that put 
Merritt and his class out of business, is only to 
be conjectured, ‘but so nearly a certainty that it 
may be said that the lead taken by Forest and 
Stream, supported by thousands of true sports- 
men the country over, is the sole reason we ‘have 
to-day for thankfulness that any game is left. 
The older sportsmen of America know what 
your good journal thas done; the younger ones 
realize it only imperfectly, and ‘become impatient 
sometimes at your editorial attitude of conserva- 
tion, but if the truth could be put before them. 
they ought—and doubtless would—want to take 
oft their hats to the grand journal that has saved 
them something ‘for their enjoyment to-day. 


GUIDE BOOK TO GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK. 


Because of the increasing interest in Glacier 
National Park the United States Geological Sur- 
vey has just published, as Bulletin 600, a guide to 
its geology and scenery, by Marius R. Campbell. 
The scenic features of the park are truly alpine 
in their character, consisting of a wonderful com- 
bination of rugged mountains, valleys bounded by 
almost vertical walls from a few hundred to more 
than 4,000 feet in height, glaciers perched among 
the summits in protected places, beautifully tim- 
bered slopes, leading down by graceful curves to 
the bottoms of the valleys, and scores of lakes 
that are unsurpassed by any to ‘be found ta sunny 
Italy or the more rugged region, of Switzerland. 
This rare combination of sceniz heauty is found 
not alone in one valley of the park but is char- 
acteristic of them all, and it is difficult to select 
any particular part that is more beautiful than 
the others. 


IT IS THE CAT! 


Naturalists statistically rank the felis domesti- 
cus as third in the bird destroying agents, ‘hold- 
ing every roaming cat responsible for the lives 
of at least fifty birds a year. A game warden 
who reports 200 quail killed by a mother cat in 
less than a year on the game preserve, advo- 
cates the wholesale extermination of cats under 
the supervision of a game warden. The value of 
the cat to catch mice or rats is disputed: by a 
bird enthusiast, who maintains that this Nero of 
the animal world will hush forever the joyous 
song of any little feathered chorister, simply for 
his own amusement when not in need of food. 
When he dines he goes after a cold bird in pref- 
erence to any other delicacy, and will catch mice 


- or rats only as a last resort. 








MADE-IN-AMERICA SCENERY— (For description see page 144) 


3 Erosion, South Utah. 2 Agusta Bridge. 3 Edwin Bridge. 4 Falls Below Telluride, Colo. 5 Land Sculpture, Arizona. 6 Arch of Caroline Bridge. 7 Edwin Bridge. 
; 8 Monumental Valley. 9 Twin Rocks on the San Juan. 10 The Double Sphinx of the Desert. 
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‘“‘Whippin’ The Cat” 


A New Uncle Lisha Peggs Work Shop Story 


By Rowland E. Robinson 


An unpublished story by one of Forest and Stream's most famous former contributors, now deceased. 
The manuscript was discovered recently in Forest and Stream's library. The story will prove a treat 


to the admirers of a writer the popularity of whose books is steadily increasing. 


‘““Whippin’ the Cat,” it 


may be explained, is a Yankee term for one who traveled around the neighborhood working at his trade. 





NCLE LISHA PEGGS, the old 
cobbler, was sweeping the floor 
of his shop, which was an un- 
usual occupation for him to be 
engaged in. It was not that 
feminine hands sometimes per- 
formed it, for they were never 
permitted to disturb the dis- 

orderly order of the place, nor subjected to 

the temptation of sacrificing one precious scrap 
on the altar of neatness. The sweeping was never 
done by anyone but thimself and then only when 
there was nothing else to do. He was not mak- 
ing what could be called by any stretch of cour- 
tesy a “clean sweep” but only clearing the ac- 
cumulated litter from the main lines of travel 
and the places most frequented by customers and 
guests. From such parts of the floor the rubbish 
was pushed with the shop broom, which through 
varied service had become more a scraper than 

a sweeper, into a heap in an especially allotted 

corner and in lesser piles under the fixed articles 

of furniture, the shoe bench and the box stove. 

Now he stooped laboriously, using the brocm 

as a support, to pick up a scrap of sole leather or 

bit of upper leather that might serve for a lift 
or patch and tossed them into their appointed 
place. 

As he turned about and viewed with satis- 
faction the ground he had gone over, the door 
opening into the kitchen was pushed ajar and the 
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- *A Yankee conception of “Cheshire oat.” 





kindly old face of Aunt Jerusha appeared, wear- 
ing an expression of amused interest. 

“Wal, Lisher, haow be you gettin’ along?” she 
asked. “Why! you're slickin’ up turribly.” 

“Oh, I do’ know,” he said, still reviewing the 
result of his labors with modest pride, “It 
don’t pay over ’n above tu be tew slick.” 

“You le’ me sweep aout for ye, father,” she 
said, venturing a step beyond the threshold. 

“No, I won’t nuther, let nob’dy. It don’t want 
tu be swep’ aout, only jest swep up, an’ not get 
ev’ything scattered hither an’ yon so nob’dy can’t 
find nuthin’. I wouldn’t be a ‘foolin’ away my 
time a sweepin’ if I had a stitch o’ work tu du, 
but I hain’t an’ I do’ know what ’s the matter 
ails all the folks erless they made up the’ minds 
tu go a barefoot.” 

“Wal, father, I s’pose most ev’ybody’s busy a 
hayin’. They'll be comin’ tu get shod up for 
winter afore long.” 

“T do’ know ’bout ’t. I consait it’s them durn’d 
store boots an’ shoes ’ats tu the bottom on’t; 
them ready made, half made,: slung tugether 
consarns, folks hes took tu wearin’. I sh’d think 
*spectable folks ‘ould be ’shamed tu be seen 
with.em on, the paigs a grinnin’ julluk a Jessie* 
cat ‘twixt soles an’ uppers, afore they be’n wore 
a week. But they haint, an’ I do’ know what the 
country ’s comin’ tu.” 


’ Paiggs! 





“O, it’ll all come right, Lisher, you see if it 
don’t,” Aunt Jerusha said with exasperating 
hopefulness. 

“Good airth an’ seas! What's a goin’ tu—” he 
began in impatient outburst which his wife sud- 
denly suppressed by a cautionary motion and 
word, 

“Hark! Who is ’t a hollerin’?” Both of 
them now realized that the rumble and clatter 
of an approaching wagon had ceased in front 
of the house and some one was calling lustily 
with variations of emphasis. 

“Lisher  Paiggs! E—iisher’, 
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“Why, if ’t ain't Joel Bartlett.” Aunt Jerusha 
looked across the kitchen through the open outer 
door and saw a middle-aged man in Quaker garb 
of coarse brown cloth and ingeniously ugly 
pattern. The sleeves of the single-breasted, 
straight-collared coat were short and scant. Its 
cut away skirts narrow, stiff and angular. It 
was evidently the owner’s best, for no other 
would be worn with the well-kept broad brimmed 
hat of fine drab fur. The shrewd expression 
of his smoothly shaven face was considerably 
lessened by the manner of wearing his hair 
combed down over the broad forehead and cut 
straight across an ‘inch above the shaggy brows, 
beneath which his keen gray eyes shone with a 
gleam of impatience. He stood in the wagon 





holding the reins with one hand and resting the | 
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other on the back of the treble armed wagon- 
chair while he awaited an answer to his hail. 

“What on airth is Joel a makin’ sech a 
haowdedu for?” Uncle Lisha asked, tossing the 
broom into a corner. Then he went out to the 
road, while his wife hovered near the door with 
ears alert. 

“Wal, I say for ’t, Lisher, I should ‘think thee 
an’ thy folks was a gittin’ hard o’ hearin’,” 
said Joel. 

“You didn’t stop a puppus tu tell us on ’t did 
ye, Joel? No, mother an’ me was both on us 
in the shop, and Huldy’s took Bub an’ gone a 
barryin’ an’ the men folks is down in the med- 
der finishin’ up hayin’.” 

“It’s time for folks tu be done hayin’,” said 
Joel. “We got all slicked up day “fore yist’dy 
an’ yist'dy I went down to Leakefield tu the 
fact’ry with my taglocks an’ pulled wool. They’re 
a makin’ cloth at’s very suitable for Friends; 
fullcloth for men folks an’ flannel for women 
folks, betwixt butt’nut color an’ copp’ras color 
an’ the sheep’s gray is plenty good enough for 
world’s people tu go tu mill or steeple hausen 
in. Thee tell Samm’! he’d better take his refus’ 
wool down there an’ let ’em work it up on 
sheers; he'll du full better ’n tu sell tu the wool 
buyers. 

“But that ain’t what I stopped tu tell thee. I 
staid last night tu my cousin’s, John Bartlett’s. 
We aint in unity but I’m allus welcome tu his 
haouse an’ he tu mine an’ Rebekker is an 
amazin’ good cook. Jemimer ain’t no_ better 
*thaut ’be its rye ’n enjin, an’ I don’t b’lieve m 
kerryin’ religious diff’ances tew fur.” 

“Not when it comes tu choosin’ ’twixt free 
lodgin’s u’ a tavern,” the old shoemaker sug- 
gested. 

Joel blandly ignored the interruption and con- 
tinued, “An’ I felt clear ’at my hosses would be 
well took care on. But that ain’t what I stopped 
tu tell thee, Lisher. We sot up late last night. 
I should say it was nigh ontu ten o’clock afore 
we went tu bed, a talkin’ about Friends ’at ben 
cool toward one side an’ t’other sence the 
Separation, an’ one an’ t’other on us, havn't 
knowed much an ’em sence. 

“But this hain’t what I stopped tu tell thee, 
Lisher. The fact on ’t is they be turribly on 't 
daown there in John’s neighborhood for some- 
b’dy tu go ’raound an’ make up the boots an’ 
shoes. The man ’at they’ve allus had shoe- 
maker for ’em hes hed trouble in ‘his fam’ly an’ 
give way tu drink, an’ half the time is so dis- 
guised in liquor ’at he can’t du no work, an’ 
tother half he do’ want tu. Naow I reckoned 
thee hed n’t no gre’t stress o’ work on hand 
jest naow, an’ I tol’ ’em I thought like ’nough 
thee’d go daown an’ get em shod up. Thee 
can think it over, but I can tell thee aforehand 
they’re honest, clean folks if they be Hicksites 
an’ thee’ll be paid promp’ an’ well kep’.” 

“Why, Lisher, it is just a streak o’ luck,” cried 
his wife. 

Uncle Lisha stooped laboriously and picked 
up a scattered stalk of timothy hay and pulled 
the dried head to pieces while the considered be- 
fore he answered. 

“Wal, Joel, if them ’ere Hicksites ’s any tougher 
’n your breed o’ Quakers, I guess I hed n’t better 
resk it.” 

Joel did not notice the twinkle iin his eyes, 
nor Aunt Jerusha’s admonition, “Lisher Paigs, 
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you quit a foolin’,” but took his words sincerely 
and sat down in the wagon chair to explain. 

“Wal, naow, I’ll tell thee, Lisher, they hev 
ben led astray by Elias Hicks an’ run arter 
strange idils an’ they du set at naught sartain 
plain teachin’ ’o Scriptur’ an’ many formerly but 
they be well meanin’ folks in the main an’ hold 
to the usages of ancient Friends in plainness of 
speech an’ dress an’ bear testimony ag’in war an’ 
hirelin ministry an’ so fo’th an’ so fo’th. If 
thee shet thy ears tu false doctrine thee won’t 
run no resk.” 

“Good airth an’ seas!” Uncle Lisha roared, 
“What ye s’pose I keer for the dry bones you 
an’ them is a pickin’? Sho! I han’t afraid o’ 
none o’ your doctrines. I was a thinkin’ it ’s a 
good many year sen’ I whipped the cat’ an’ don’t 
scarcely know ’bout startin’ in again.” 

“Why, T don’t see why thee won’t be just as 
comf’table workin’ in other folks’ haouses as in 
thy shop.” 

“You c’n go jest as well as not,” Aunt Jerusha 
urged. 

“What be the folks up here goin’ tu do, go 
barefoot?” asked Uncle Lisha, seeking further 
objections. 

“Let ’em du ’s they kin. 
enough,” his wife announced. 

“I guess thee’ll conclude tu go.” Joel said, 
gathering up his reins and tightening the habitual 
pucker of his mouth to chirrup to the horses. 
“Yes,” he repeated as Uncle Lisha shook his 
head dubiously, “I think thee’ll go; Jerushy’s 
willin’,” and he drove away satisfied that his 
errand was well accomplished. 


They’ve hed time 








The old couple watched Joel’s lumbering home- 
ward progress as far as the turn of the road 
and then took the path to the house, Uncle 
Lisha leading the way at the deliberate pace of 
one pondering a weighty question, while his wife, 
throwing her checked apron over ‘her head to 
shelter it from the slanted rays of the August 
sun, followed close at his heels. 

“I do’ know ‘baout leavin’ folks here tu the 
massies o’ that ’er shoemaker tu the village an’ 
Clapham ur’ his mis’able ready made stuff,” he 
said as he reached the door and faced about. 
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“The idea o’ makin’ up shoe leather ’ithaout takin’ 
no b’dy in particular’s measure for it! ’Tain’t a 
usin’ folks so well as hosses, but they'll go an’ 
buy the durned hove-together paigs an’ split 
luther shinin’ showy things.” 

Jerusha absently regarded the flight of a locust 
that arose with a dry clapping of its husky wings 
till it alighted in the dust of the road and re- 
sumed its shrill celebration of the drouthy day, 
before she replied. 

“Why, Lisher, the’ won’t nob’dy ’at you’ve made 
for go nowhere else, you may depend. It ’s 
no wonder them folks daown tu the lake wants 
you tu come there, for I da’ say they han’t hed 
a comf’table boot or shoe tu the’ foot sen you 
whipped the cat there.” 

“I never done no work for them Quakers,” 
said he. 

“Wal, then, they hain’t never hed none, an’ 
it’s high time they did.” 

The judicious praise so honestly rendered that 
it was not flattery and a final word that —‘“’twas 
reely his duty tu go,” so far influenced Uncle 
Lisha’s decision that it scarcely needed the con- 
firmation of the family conclave that evening. 

“Why, if you want -tu go, it’s jist what you 
was mournin’ for this mornin’-—some shoemakin’ 
tu do,” Huldah declared, while Sam said: 

“Seems ’s ought it wouldn’t hurt none tu set 
still a spell. You paig away pretty stiddy, Uncle 
Lisher. It’s tew bad the’ haint no fishin’ naow— 
fishin’ an’ huntin? comes when the work is 
piled up.” 

“No, the’ hain’t no fishin’,”’ the old man 
responded, “and when the’ hain’t, I c’n rest full 
better wi’ my awl an’ a waxed end in my hands 
.n’ some good luther tu use ’em on, ’an I can a 
settin’ still suckin’ my thumbs. I do’ know, I 
guess mebby I’d better go an’ try it.” 

“Wail, if you think so, there’s one thing ’at 
favors it. We're a goin’ tu finish toppin' 
aout the stacks tu morrer, an nex’ day I’ll load 
up you an’ your kit.an’ the tag locks an’ pelts an’ 
take ye all ri’ daown tu one job.” 

On the morning of the appointed day the lum- 
ber wagon was at the door, loaded with Uncle 
Lisha’s leather-seated bench, a brass nailed hair 
trunk containing his tools and working clothes, 
a flat bale of wobbly pelts, some bundles of tag 
locks tied up in blankets and a fleece each of 
black wool and white for carding up for stocking 
yarn. Sam was already in the wagon and he 
cast a critical glance upon the cargo while he 
awaited the embarkation of his traveling com- 
panion who was now taking leave of the family. 
For all his previous extensive travel, the old man 
was a good deal upset by the prospect of the 
journey so suddenly undertaken and suffered 
much anxiety lest some necessary article had been 
forgotten. This was not lessened by his wife’s 
many injunctions and enquiries. 

“You got your bandana hhan’kercher, hain’t you, 
father,” she asked, and he looked into the bell 
crown of his beaver to assure himself that the 
article was bestowed in its proper place. 

“Wal, the’s tew so’yd’y cotton han’kerchers in 
your trunk an’ the’s tew clean dickeys for Sun- 
days an’ one extry white shirt besides the one 
you got on,” said she, taking account of his 
outfit on her fingers, “an’ a pair o’ new socks for 
best an’ a pair o’ ol’ ones, an’ a ball o’ yarn if 
you need any mendin’, but you won’t a settin’ 
still, The’s a darnin’ needle stuck in to ’t. An’ 
le’ see: Have you got your shavin’ tools? 
You want tu shave ye twice a week.” 
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“Good airth and seas! Mother, you don’t want 
tu hev me make ’em think I’m a widower, du ye, 
a dressin’ up an’ a shavin’ my face tew times a 
week?” 

“Wal, it don’t signify, Lisher, you be a nice 
lookin’ man when you're fixed up, an’ allus 
was, an’ you want tu du yourself jestice,” she 
said, fondly regarding him with a slow anéd 
careful inspection from the crown of his head to 
the bottom of his scant trowsers, dwelling longest 
and with most pride on the brass buttoned blue 
coat whose high collar and tight sleeves 
and the demeanor suitable to its splendor, were 
constant discomforts to the wearer. 

“That coat looks e’ena’most as well as ‘t 
did fifteen year ago, ’an’ you du, full better, 
Lisher,” she said in final approval. 

“An’ T feel jest abaout as well iin ’t as I ever 
did an’ that hain’t a sayin’ no gret,” he sighed, 
craning his neck to relieve it from the friction 
of the collar. “I swan tu man, I’ll be glad an’ 
thankful tu get intu shirtsleeves an’ luther apron 
ag’in! Yes I got my razor an’ my strop an’ 
my brush an’ soap all in my trunk an’ naow I 
b’lieve I’ve got ev’ything, we might as well 
be a goin’. Good bye, mother, ta’ keer o’ your- 
self.” 

He shook his wife’s hand and she looked wist- 
fully in his face but she knew he would not 
kiss her in the presence of witnesses. He had 
never done that since the old romping games at 
paring bees and huskings. 

“Good bye, Timer‘hy, goo’ bye, Huldy, an’ you, 
tu, Mutlier. But haow be Bub an’ me a goin’ 
tu git along wi’aout one’n’ other? 

He took up the little boy in his arms and 
lavished Aunt Jerusha’s kisses upon the chubby 
berry-stained cheeks. Then he put down the 
wondering child and climbed over the wheel into 
the wagon and without looking behind was 
driven away at a brisk pace. 

“Lisher! Lisher Paiggs!” Aunt Jerusha lifted 
up her voice shrilly till she made it heard by 
the occupants of the wagon above the clatter and 
rumble of the vehicle and Sam drew rein. 

“The’s a—bag—o’ boneset—for—you—tu—take 
in the back—left—hand corner—o’ your trunk if 
you kitch cold or git—bilious,” she called, 
measuring the words in a high keyed monotone. 
“An’ a bottle—o’—opodildoc if ye—sprain ye or 
anything an’ a—roll—o’—Conklin salve—if ye 
cut ye.” 

Uncle Lisha looking backward nodded three 
slow signals of comprehension. “Wal, I guess 
that’s all an’ you ¢«’n go ‘long Samm’l,” he said 
after a moment’s watching and waiting and 
then with tender contempt as the wagon resumed 
its noisy progress: “Good land! she’s as fussy 
*baout me as if I wan’t more’n ten years ol’!” 

Presently Aunt Jerusha called again quite as 
loud but failed to make herself heard. 

“T’d outo ha’ tol’ him tu tell ’em tu put more 
bed clo’s on if he slep’ col’.” she said in a tone 
of self reproach after watching intently till the 
failure of her attempt to call another halt be- 
caine evident. “He wouldn’t never as’ for ’t if 


he froze but mebby they’ll think on’t ef they . 


sense ’at the nights is a gettin’ fallish, if the 
days be hot.” 

“Oh, they’ll take good care of him, I’ll warrant 
ye,” said Huldah, confidently. “Quakers is g’ret 
hands for makin’ folks com’table.” 

“Yes, I spo’ so—if folks is members,” Aunt 





Jerusha admitted, “but s’posen’ they’re world’s 
people?” 

“It don’t make no difference to ’em.” Huldah 
answered. “Ev’b’dy knows though she was tur- 
ible shy o’ lettin’ it be known haow Jemimy 
Bartlett nussed that frozen footed runaway black 
man, all ‘winter, an’ he wa’n’t no Quaker, 
Methodist ’or Babtis’ I guess, by the way they 
said he use’ tu holler an’ sing which was dre’ffle 
tryin’ tu her an’ Joel, which they be turrible 
sot agin’ singin’ except the tone their preachin’ 
is set tu.” 

“An’ distressin’ sort o° music. it is, but the’ 
hain’t a better woman a livin’ what Jemimy 
Bartlett is, go where you will, an’ the’s sights o’ 
good folks at is wus ’n Joel.” 

“Uncle Lisher ’ll be took good care of, jist as 
he is.’ Huldah again asserted. “An’ I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite if they made a regular Quaker 
of him, an’ he come back wearin’ a broad brim 
hat an’ a shad belly coat an’ theein’ an’ thaouin’ 
like all possessed.” ~ 

Aunt Jerusha held up both hands in pretended 
consternation. “An’ I shall hafter wear one o’ 
them sugar scoop bonnets!” 

Thus discoursing, the women watched their 
husbands’ departure till the wagon was but a 
black speck on the dusty road, and its noise 
feli to a faint disjointed clatter, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the clattering of a kingfisher 
that echoed along the shrunken thread of Stony 
Brook. 

Then, accommodating their steps to those of 
the little boy who toddled before them and 
climbed the threshold on all fours, they entered 
the silent home. 

The deserted shop was pervaded by a Sunday 
silence broken like that ‘by the idle buzzing of 
flies, and the rustling wing beats of an impounded 
dragon fly that ineffectually battered at the dust 
window panes. 

“Ho humm, suzzy day!” Aunt Jerusha sighed 
as standing in the door, she regarded the un- 
tenanted room. “It doos look lunsom wi’aout 
father, but it’s some comfort to smell the luther 
—an’ say, Huldy, he can’t hender me a blackin’ 
that stove naow. It’s redder ’an a pieny.” 

The travelers had not gone far on their way 
when they descried the familiar figure of Antoine 
Bissette at a little distance before them, picking 
on the fence corners of the roadside with short 
jerky impatient clips of his scythe, till, having 
conquered the herbage in one of those cribbed 
confines, he indulged arms and eyes in the luxury 
of a few full sweeps that laid wide ranks of 
scattered timothy, crowding ferns and thistles 
and startled a flock of gold finches to sudden 
flight, like a flurry of wind blowing yellow leaves. 

“Wall, if there han’t Ann Twine,” said Uncle 
Lisha, “an’ I’m daoun glad on ’t, for it lets us off 
kinder gradu’l, a meetin’ someb’dy ’at b’longs in 
the neighborhood ’fore we get clean out ’o sight 
on ’t. Hellow, you critter! what you doin’ way 
off here?” 

When the sound of the approaching wagon 
outgrew the cropping swish of the scythe and at- 
tracted Antoine’s attention, he found it necessary 
to whet his blade, facing the coming vehicle and 
keeping his eyes as much upon it as on the course 
of the rifle along the scythe edge, for he was as 
inquisitive as any native and as curious concern- 
ing the “pass.” 

He recognized the travelers before Uncle 
Lisha’s stentorian hail gave proof of identity and 
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stood staring at them with the rifle dropped at 
arm’s length. This companion piece of the now 
almost obsolete scythe was not a fire arm, but a 
flat piece of wood coated with sand or emery, 
and used like a whetstone. In its earliest form, 
it was encased with tallow and dipped in sand as 
often as used, but later, the rough surface was 
made more enduring by an undercoat of glue. 

“Bah gosh! Onc’ Lasha! Where you go, all 
dress up so for? Been meetin’s, fun’rals? 
vis’tin’? Ah do’ know, me,” he shouted as the 
wagon stopped in front of him. 

“Wal, you guessed three times an’ hain’t hit 
it ary once,” said the old man. “You hain’t much 
of a Yankee, Ann Twine. ‘I’m a goin’ daown 
to Lakefield a missionaryin’ ’mongst the Quakers, 
a workin’ on the’ soles, so tu speak. They sent 
for me, Ann Twine.” 

“Bah gosh! that Quaker’s pooty bad up, ’ant 
he? ‘Well, he sent you back pooty quick, 
prob’ly. Ah hope so, ’cause all me goin’ be 
lonesick for you. An’t it, Sam?” 

“Oh, Tl be back tu rights—but du ye call it 
hayin,” Ann Twine?” 


“Yas, dat was be de nem of it,” Antoine 
replied as he complacently regarded the 
short swathes of mixed herbage. “Dey was 


more brake an’ t’istle as“he was hay, but he mek 
heat for mah caow more better as snow bank, 
prob’ly, ant he?” 

“Yes, I s’pose so. Wal, Ann Twine, ta’ keer 0’ 
yourself till I get back tu ta’ keer on ye. Go 
ahead, Samm’!.” 

They passed familiar homesteads and came to 
those concerning whose present ownership they 
were in doubt—but of whose past history the 
elder man could inform the younger, till at last 
the road led them over lessening hills and widen- 
ing levels where slower streams meandered, to 
a strange region whose inhabitants stared cur- 
iously at them between whom and them there was 
only guesswork as to each other’s business and 
identity. The fields and woods with familiar 
crops and trees were more like old acquaintances. 
Homelike swallows launched forth from barn 
eaves, skimmed the shorn meadows or billowy 
grain fields, meadow larks sang the old song from 
stack peaks and fence stakes and the cackle of 
the flicker echoed along the woodside. 
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A little after noon they made an abrupt descent 
into a narrow valley through which ran a stream 
that had not yet forgotten its joyous song of the 
mountains that were its birthplace and here they 
came to the factory. This was a naked weather- 
beaten wooden building staring with rows of 
blank windows at green fields, bright waters and 
wooded banks. Inwardly it was shaken by the 
throb of looms and continual jar of carding and 
spinning machines and filled with an atmosphere 
burdened with a heavy odor of woo! and woolen 
stuffs. 

The two men ventured into the noisy interior 
with considerable trepidation, running the gaunt- 
let of machinery and the eyes of a dozen widows, 
spinsters and girls before they found the 
proprietor and arranged for the disposal of 
the wool. 

It was good to get into the fresh outdoor air 
again where the clash and whir of looms and 
spindles was overborne by the pleasant sound 
of failing water and bubbling rapids. 

“Good airth an’ seas!” said Uncle Lisha after 
refreshing himself with several long-drawn 
breaths of pure air. “Jest think o’ women ’at was 
raised on a farm a smudderin’ in such a tor- 
mented rattle trap. I’d a durn’d sight ’d ruther 
du haouse work for my bread ’an milk kickin’ 
caows in the rain.” 

“I s’pose they think it’s respectabler,” Sam 
suggested, whereat the other snorted con- 
temptuously and repeatedly, till his thoughts were 
diverted from the subject by new objects of in- 


terest in the neighboring hamlet, through which 


they now passed. 

When the hill top was gained, the horses, 
pleased with the unaccustomed level road took a 
brisker pace. Now and then the travelers ran 
through openings in the eastern hills, the noble 
outline of their familiar Camel’s Hump, far away 
in the August haze, while to the. west, Lake 
Champlain shimmered between long stretches of 
forest on either side and beyond -rose range 
upon range of the sharp Adirondack peaks. 

“That ’ere lake looks so high up, seem’s ’ough 
this crik water ’ould git discouraged tryin’ tu 
reach ’t,” said Sam. 

“Lak ’nough water hereabouts does run up 
hill,” said the other. “Everybody uster call it an’ 
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I p’sume tu say they du yit, goin’ up tu Cannedy 
an’ daoun tu Fort Cassin an’ Craoun Pint.” 

“Wall, there’s the maouth o’ Little Otter an’ 
Lewis Crik’s is close by, an there’s, Garden 
Islan’ an’ them big pines wi’ the cranes nes’s 
showin’ in the tops. Mr. Bartlett tol’ me ’at when 
he was a young man, he’d caounted fifty nes’s 
f’m his front door, more’n three miles away. By 
the Gret Horn Spoon! I’m glad tu see this all 
ag’in,” and Sam’s eyes wandered over the beauti- 
ful scenes with satisfaction. “Yes, it does look 
neat, ] can’t deny, but I do’ know as any better’n 
aour brooks an’ woods an’ clus by hills tu hum. 
I was jist summisin’ ’at Bub hed waked up f’m 
his arter dinner nap an’ was stubbin’ on’t in ’t 
the shop, ’baout, naow,” and the old man looked 
longingly toward Shillhouse mountain, and the 
eastern sky. 

“Wal, here we be,” said Sam, drawing into 
the yard around to the back of the well-kept 
Bartlett homestead. 

“Ev’y thing’s been swep’ n’ dusted,” ‘said 
Uncle Lisha looking over the neat premises and 
brushing ‘the dust off the left sleeve of his blue 
coat. “I shan’t das’t tu wear my ol’ clo’s an’ 
luther apron, I know I shan’t.” 

The hearty welcome given them by Friend 
Bartlett and his placid-faced wife soon placed 
the newcomers at their ease. 

When the morning ‘dawned. Uncle Lisha, after 
some uneasy pondering, declared to Sam, who 
was his bed-fellow, “I’m a good min’ tu chuck 
the hull kit back ont’ the wagon an’ go hum 
wi’ you. Good airth an’ seas! It’s a month o’ 
Sundays sence Jerushy hollered arter me ‘baout 
the boreset an’ things.” 

“Wal,” said Sam, drowsily, awakened from the 
luxury of a morning nap, “I’ll be-daoun again, 
arter ye, afore a month of any kind raly. goes by.” 

Two hours later, a few weeks in the lowlands 
seemed a different affair. The familiar shoe 
bench was established near an eastern window of 
the big kitchen. Rolls of leather were brought 
down from the garret and duly unpacked. A 
smaJl tub was filled with water, and the edge 
of the cutting knife was tried to see if it was 
properly keen. At ease in his working clothes, 
the old shoemaker saw Sam start on his home- 
ward journey with but a faint homesick longing, 
and then turned cheerfully to his work. 










UA | ATURDAY, Sunday and Mon- 

_ BS| day found us in camp waiting 
for the river to go down. Sun- 
day evening there was a very 
perceptible diminution in the 
water. Monday morning 
showed us we must make 
ready for an early start Tues- 
day, and shortly after daylight that morning 
found us under way, Sam, Alex and myself in 
the shooting boat, and Joe in the batteau loaded 
with the camp plunder, who was instructed to 
keep half a mile back of us, and thus not dis- 
turb the ducks that might come from up the 
river toward the shooters. Sam took his seat 
forward, Alex was seated in the stern, paddle in 
hand, and I seated myself behind Sam. 
Smoothly and silently the craft drifted down 
with the easy current, skirting willows close to 
the bank. Everything was propitious for a good 
day’s sport. Silently, for half a mile or so we 
floated, when Sam’s sharp eyes detected a bunch 
of mallards fifty yards away under the willows 
and an instant later I saw them. Alex’s strong 
arm kept the boat on her course, with scarcely a 
ripple; we glided on toward the birds; twenty- 
five yards or so was reached and at this moment 
the ducks, alarmed, flushed from under the 
cover, presenting their sides, a fatal position. 
Quickly selecting a bird I fired, and instantly 
I carried another to my left towering among the 
wateroaks. As I glanced along the rib of my 
gun, there were two ducks in line, and as the 
trigger was pressed two fine mallards pitched 
down. In the same glance around I saw Sam 
make a beautiful shot with his second barrel. 
The duck, a mallard drake, flew straight away 
for forty yards or more, curving to the left. At 
the report of Sam’s gun the bird fell, killed 
stone dead in the air, and lay motionless upon 
the water, proving the perfect aim of the 
shooter, for at that distance it was necessary 
that the bird be in the center of the pattern to 
be killed so clean. 

Scores of ducks were now flying; mallards, 
teals, spoonbills, wood-ducks, a few black ducks, 
widgeons and pintails. Canada blacks and red- 
head ducks do not frequent the Savannah River 
and some other southern rivers. 

We hugged the point we had now reached, 
and, well screened, took the wing shots as they 
were presented. A bunch of teals flying low, 
thirty yards away, left five of their number be- 
hind. Next a flock of mallards charged our 
position, and in the confusion of retreat forgot 
to carry off from the field three dead and two 
wounded. All were retrieved. A mallard drake, 
flying down stream fifty miles an hour, was 
caught by Sam, a splendid shot fully forty yards 
away. Sam said he held ten feet or more ahead 
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of that bird. A very large flock of mallards 
next made an attempt to dislodge us by a flank 
movement from the shore side. We saw them 
just in time. For an instant the situation looked 
serious for us, but alarmed at the close 
proximity of the enemy our fire was delivered 
with so good effect as to destroy their line and 
leave four of their number dead and one wound- 
ed. Sam and I both made fine double shots on 
this. flock. It was great sport and continued for 
half an hour or so. 

A lull now occurred in the firing, and as we 
had almost made up our minds to drop further 
down the river to the next bend, opposite bank— 
“Marse, marse! fo de lan sake flatten out; marse, 
down the ribber,” came in a nervous whisper 
from Alex. We looked and counted seven Canada 
geese coming straight up the river twenty feet 
or so above the water, and, by all indications, 
looking for a place to alight. We all crouched 
low, out of sight, and with suppressed excite- 
ment watched the great birds fly up within a 
hundred yards or so of us, and strike the water 
with loud “honks” of satisfaction. That they 
had not seen us was evident. 

Now commenced a season of patient waiting 
and watching for the geese to swim within 
range, and a tantalizing indifference on their 
part as to how long we should wait. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty minutes passed, still they swam. 
dove, fussed and washed themselves. At last 
the leader gave the signal to go ashore. Then, 
with heads erect, and stately mien, they made 
for a point not forty yards from us. A gander 
was apparently leading the flock. 

Suddenly, as if overcome with a feeling of 
fear or wonder; as though the dread presence 
of death hovered in the air, he paused, and gave 
a brief penetrating glance over our way. The 
wary bird discovered something that caused him 
to stretch his pinions and at the same instant 
give the alarm note that sent the whole flock into 
the air. Something impelled me to look back at 
this moment—a slight movement, as it were, at 
the instant the birds left the water—and there 
was Alex partially elevated on one of the boat 
seats. In the excitement to observe the move- 
ments of the geese he ‘had permitted himself to be 
seen. 

“Alex, haven’t you— 

“Massa Dick, I’s a— 

“Have you not been on these trips enough to 
know.” 

“Ise agwan ter tell yo, Mars Dick, dat dem 
ganders wuz a—” 

“Never mind, Alex,” said Sam, “do better 
next time. I do think though, if you had kept 
out of sight we would have had a couple of 
shots. Think of the roast goose you would have 
had. Let the boat float along.” 

Slowly we drifted, and at some distance fur- 


ther on crossed to the opposite side. Rounding 
a point further down we came on a flock of 
greenwing teal and bagged five as they flushed. 

Blue and greenwing teal afford fine sport, and 
as a table bird are excelled only by the canvas- 
back and redhead, wild celery fed. 

Keeping close to the shore for half a mile fur- 
ther, we located eleven ducks—six mallards, two 
wood-ducks, and three black ducks, and had a 
number of shots in which we failed to score. 
Drifting, looking for a good camping place, we 
rounded a sharp point and came upon half-a- 
dozen broad bills at the mouth of a small creek. 
They arose from the water about twenty yards 
distant. Sam killed two in beautiful style—right 
and left quartering. I missed an easy bird with 
my first shot and killed clean with my second, 
forty yards away, a far more satisfactory shot 
than if I had scored a right and left at half the 
distance. At this moment, turning to give Alex 
some instructions, I found him staring at the 
sky, mouth open, eyes glistening. I turned in 
time to see Sam make a beautiful and sensa- 
tional shot, and bring down a solitary Canada 
goose that at that moment came around the point 
high in the air, coming up the river. “I take 
off my hat to you, Sam. Quick eye; center of 
the choke-bore pattern; killed clean.” Retrieving 
our game we landed on the Georgia side and 
made camp by 4 o’clock. Joe soon hove in sight. 
An hour later we had a good supper; then wood 
was added to the fire and before its brightness 
and warmth we smoked the blessed pipe of 
peace and comfort, recounting the happenings 
and sport of the day. Happy days in the long 
ago, now gone forever. Now I can hear the 
soughing of the wind in the pine tree tops and 
branches, the rippling of the water that lulled 
me to sleep those nights on the banks of the 
river. Happy days and times cannot go on for- 
ever in this world. So then, in the midst of 
trouble and stress let us be thankful for the 
happy hours allotted to us and make the most 
of them. 

The next morning, invigorated by perfect rest 
and sleep, I walked to the river and bathed; 
watched the sun rise gloriously, giving token of 
another fair day. It was the beginning of a good 
day’s sport we had two miles below our camp 
of the night before. No shooting was had to 
speak of until we reached the edge of a vast 
cypress swamp on the Carolina side of the river. 
The swamp was flooded, making it possible to 
penetrate it some distance with the boat. As 
our party approached the east shore, the quack- 
ing of ducks could be plainly heard away back 
in the swamp, and numbers were seen from our 
position. We worked our way in to a huge fall- 
en tree a dozen yards from the river. There 


_ were now hundreds of ducks in sight, feeding, 


preening and enjoying the pleasures and ameni- 
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ties of amphibious life; too far away to shoot 
and provokingly near to look at. We remained 
silent watchers for the space of ten minutes or 
so, endeavoring to conjure up some plan to get 
the birds within range. I noticed the current of 
the water set quite strongly to the east by south, 
showing it must have an outlet into the river 
further south of us. Joe, having seen our signal 
of departure in shore, was now within speaking 
distance. Being a river man in different capaci- 
ties, he at once solved the problem. 

There was an outlet less than half-a-mile be- 
low us, the mouth of a creek, up which at this 
stage of the water a boat could ke paddled. It 
was soon arranged. Joe was to take the shoot- 
ing boat, it being easiest to handle, go below 
and enter the outlet, get on the other side of the 
water fowl and drive them up to our position. 
The driving required skill and judgment, the 
idea being to paddle on the ducks just fast 
enough to keep them moving and at the same 
time not cause them to take wing. It did not 
seem possible that this could be done with so 
wild a thing as a wild duck. It certainly was 
beyond my experience, yet it succeeded. 

The transfer from boat to boat was quickly 
made, and Joe disappeared. We waited, watched 
the ducks dimly seen far in advance, and the 
numerous colony of black squirrels in the trees 
nearby. These squirrels were the largest I had 
ever seen; their black, glossy coats and long 
bushy tails were very beautiful. One great, 
handsome fellow came down a tree trunk, occu- 
pied a post of observation not twenty feet away 
and examined the strange party to his entire 
satisfaction, after which, having us believe he 
was terribly alarmed, ran with great swiftness 
up to nearly the top of the tree, out on a limb, 
sprang from thence to a neighboring tree full 
thirty feet away, ran into a hole with a flash 
and immediately turned around and looked out. 

Joe had been gone fully two hours. “Sad 
day iz a comin’ yer day shu. Mista Josef hab 
made de pint,” said Alex in a whisper. Ten 
minutes more passed, then it was plainly seen 
that the birds were leisurely paddling toward us. 
Five minutes more and we were amazed at the 
number of ducks. It was momentarily expected 
they would take wing. Well screened, we sat in 
the batteau and watched with much satisfaction 
the distance lessening. It was a goodly sight. 
Nearer and nearer they came in solid columns, 
rank on rank, spreading out and lengthening the 
lines as they approached the river. The moment 
came, and the reports of our guns reverberated 
through the woods. In an instant the air was 
filled with flying birds, frightened and ‘fairly 
demoralized. Above the roar of their wings could 


be heard Alex’s yell of victory and the crack,- 


crack of the 12-gauges. Shot after shot was 
made at single birds when the bulk of the great 
flock became scattered, as they flew here and 
there, trying to get out of the woods. The first 
duck I aimed at was climbing up through the 
tree branches. I caught him, and the next moment 
killed another left-quartering bird. Quickly 
picking up the second gun, I killed two more. 
Sam killed five, getting two in line with the 
barrel of his second gun. One mallard that was 
always thereafter remembered as the “fool mal- 
lard,” came with a rush and struck the water 
less than ten feet from the boat, and spinning 
round, dazed, demoralized and evidently unaware 
of his close proximity to danger, was spared 
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for the laughter he caused. The whole 
manoeuvre resulted in nine ducks; a remarkable 
experience and lots of fun. 

While Joe was getting supper the rest of us 
selected and prepared the ducks we wished to 
send up the river to home and friends by the 
next steamboat. The little steamer was expected 
at the landing below us by 7 o'clock. We had 
just finished supper when she rounded the point. 
Alex and Joe put off and delivered the ducks, in- 
cluding a brace of mallards for the captain, a 
friend of ours. : 

We arrived at the Esty plantation Friday even- 
ing and by Saturday evening had camp tidied up 
and all comfortable. The major came and stay- 
ed a couple of hours with us and left an invita- 
tion to take dinner with him Sunday which we 
heartily accepted. 

The fire was bright and cheerful; we felt in 
accord. Reclining comfortably on the blankets 
with the pipe to soothe and comfort we went 
over our adventures thus far, and concluded we 
were having a pretty good time though fraught 
with danger that brought death rather near. The 
major said it was a wonder we escaped. 

So far as a turkey hunt was concerned we 
simply had to wait until Bobby found a gang 
that were coming regularly to the bait, and 
that might be a week, more or less. He had 
found one flock and they took the bait, but did 
not return. Something had startled this flock, 
or else they were ranging and feeding over an 
extensive territory, in which event we must ex- 
ercise patience as to their return. 

Monday the major invited us ‘to a horseback 
ride around the country. Sam begged to be ex- 
cused, seldom riding, being fleshy and weighing 
about two hundred pounds. So he joined the 
ladies on the veranda, the major and I departed. 
The ride took us through the timber by culti- 
vated fields, to the Thomas plantation house 
where we made a brief and pleasant call, the 
major accepting for his guests an invitation 
from Mr. George Thomas to arrange a day to 
take supper at his house and spend the evening. 
“Evening” in the south is anywhere from two 
o’clock to ten p. m. 

Sam and I accompanied by a colored boy and 
pointer dog went down the river to the sweet 
water marsh, in hopes of getting some woodcock 
shooting, after which go for the quail. We had a 
very substantial noon lunch in our pockets; 
equipped for an all day tramp and shooting. 

‘We expected to find some fair woodcock 
shooting. The dog was cast off and entered the 
thick cover of second growth trees and bushes, 
and immediately pointed. 1 motioned to Sam to 
be ready. I went in by the dog and almost to 
him when two long bills fisshed. Sam killed 
one, but missed this secon’. We worked the 
thick cover and open marsh ani raised four 
more birds, two killed by Sam and wwvo by myself 
and this was all we could find. : 

Rather disappointed at not finding more wood- 
cock we went to the higher ground for quail. 
There were big brown sedge fields, old fields, 
some open timber, rail fences with good cover 
at their foot, so the ground looked good. Soon 
two big coveys were well scattered. The dog 
worked well on covey and single birds, but did 
not retrieve very well. The dog made up for this, 
his sharp eye marking dead birds. We had good 
sport up to lunch time and for a couple of hours 
later when we turned homeward, four miles or 
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so away. And now something happened after 
we had walked a mile or so. We had all climbed 
over an old rail fence, the dog trotting ahead. 
Suddenly he raced away, head well ‘up, stopped, 
nosed the ground, licked his chops, advanced, 
stopped; and then fairly bolted to the left down 
through the woods. There was a flap of wings, 
accompanied by “Put-put” and we counted eight 
turkeys flying far away through the tree tops, 
and more we did not see, all out of range 
even if we had the proper loaded shells. We 
looked at each other, almost solemnly, then 
smiled, then roared. “The idiosyncrasy of 
meleagris gallopavo” said I. Amd said Sam: 
“Wouldn’t that jar you.” 

The fine weather ruled since the storm that 
caught us camping on the beach. This morning 
we awoke to find a light rain and a dull leaden 
sky—a poor outlook for a day’s shooting at any- 
thing but’ ducks. 

The storn had cleared. It was about half 
past three, a. m., and two horses and a mule stood 
saddled awaiting, while Sam, Bobby and I were 
kaving hot coffee, eggs on toast, cooked and 
served by Aunt Tamer, an old fashioned planta- 
tion cook, and such a cook—well words fail here 
in any descr‘ption. The recollection of Aunt 
Tamer’s good things, will never be forgotten. 
Half a dozen ham sandwiches, big ones, “cut 
‘all around the loaf size,” some coffee, three tin 
cups, all went into a haversack, so we could 
have a hot drink and something to eat after the 
shooting. Thus we fared forth to meet the most 
wily of game bird, to pit our intelligence 
against his sharp eye and ear with the chances 
about even of success either way. 

It was starlight. Bobby led the way, we march- 
ing by file. It was very dark in the woods, we 
could not at times see our file leader, the horses 
simply followed the mule. An hour and a half 
later we arrived at the blind. Bobby examined 
the ground in front of it and found corn all 
right for the birds might be expected 'to come for 
the bait by the first streaks of day. 

Bobby mounted the mule and led the horses 
back a mile or more, to remain there until he 
heard the guns, so sure were we that the game 
would come to the bait. 

It was cold, the air smelt and felt frosty; we 
had wisely brought a double blanket; this we 
spread on the ground and being warmly clad in 
woolen jackets and cord coats we kept fairly 
warm. But it was chilly waiting in that long 
vigil, not being allowed to take exercise. Simply 
sit in the blind, watch and wait and converse in 
low tones, whispers in fact. Your true sports- 
man puts up with inconveniences and disap- 
pointments, he makes them a part of the sport 
and laughs them aside, and makes the best of 
the weather be it foul or fair, hot or cold. 

Time passed; the long winter night was almost 
spent, the woods grew darker, there was an 
added chill in 'the air—the signs of coming day. 
A half hour passed, the woods lightened, objects 
could be faintly made out; in the east the gray 
light came and brightened. Now was the minute, 
the hour waited for. They might come any 
moment. 

Daylight and the game not in sight—another 
half hour and then the first rays of the sun—no 
turkeys yet; the sun fairly above the eastern 
horizon and not a sign of a bird. We kept very 
still, knowing full well they were liable to come 
any moment for the next half or three-quarters 
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of an hour, and after that we might as well come 
and try it again—and that is what we did. 

Bobby came an hour after sunrise. He saw at 
a glance the situation, thought possibly there 
had been firing, and he had not heard it. The 
canteen of water was soon converted into hot 
coffee. Something had happened to disturb the 
birds and send them in another direction. There 
was a great possibility, however, of their coming 
for the bait some time that day before going to 
roost; it might be any time. Sam and I concluded 
to remain on the ground and later walk back to 
the plantation house. We both knew something 
of forest travel. Bobby gave us some general 
directions and left with the horses for home. He 
was to return to the blind during the afternoon 
to see if the corn was taken and bait the ground 
again if necessary, and we were to try again 
next morning or the morning after. 

We extinguished the remnant of the fire, sat in 
the blind, smoked, made the most of our bad 
luck, and finaliy as the air grew warmer and the 
sun higher we drowsed off in sleep. It was 
eleven o'clock when I awoke. I immediately 
peered out to see if turkeys were coming. No 
signs. I went out and examined the ground to 
see if the bait was taken—found it still there. On 
a former occasion turkey shooting, the turkeys 
came and took the corn while my companicn and 
myself were sound asleep in the blind. 

We awoke refreshed, ate the balance of the 
sandwiches and started for the house and camp. 

We were to travel northwest by north; this 
was very plain during sunshine; but when the 
heavens became overcast we were not entirely 
sure of the right direction. Had we passed over 
the ground going south to blind in daylight we 
would thave remembered land-marks and been 
guided by them on the return. 

We traveled for an hour or so and knew if in 
the right direction we should be near the Esty 
plantation and the river. Finally realizing that 
we were in the deep forest and not near any place 
of abode for miles, we sat down on a fallen tree 
trunk. We looked at each other and grinned, 
and mutually admitted we were lost. We had 
been cognizant of this for some time, but pride 
would not permit an acknowledgement one to 
the other. 

“Well Sam, my dear fellow, here we are; no 
grub, plenty of tobacco, no compass.” “Yes,” 
said Sam, “and a chance to s‘ay out most of the 
night, and when they find we have not returned. 
the whole country-side will be alarmed, every- 
one will turn out who can blow a horn or shoot 
a gun, and when found there will be a great 
fuss over us, and a wonder why two such ex- 
perienced sportsmen should lose their way. I 
reckon we might as well stay here until found; 
there is water, we will not die of thirst; there 
is tobacco to sclace; there are matches, we will 
not freeze to death—now if we had some rashers 
of bacon and Joe’s pone bread and hot”—“Don’t 
say any more, Sam—don’t mention the real un- 
obtainable—the good things of this life now.” 
We knew that Bobby and others would be look- 
ing for us in time, and we would be hunted up. 
It was the chance of. staying out all night and 
until noon to-morrow, without anything to eat, 
or hot coffee to cheer. 

It was a little after four o’clock of the short 
wintry day; soon the woods would be darkening. 

To our left the ground was rising, and the tim- 
ber somewhat open. The tree trunk, on which 
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we sat faced that way; we were conversing very 
little, and had made no movement for some 
time. The guns were leaning against the tree 
trunk to Sam’s left—loaded, and somewhat 
screened by the fallen branches. 

Then some’hing remarkable happened. 1 
turned my head to speak and noticed Sam’s face 
flushed and eyes staring; he said in a dead tense 
whisper : 

“See the side of that ridge, don’t move, great 
Caesar’s ghost, they are turkeys!” Moving in al- 
most uncertain light was a gang of the birds full 
hundred and fifty yards away. In this exciting 
moment and under the extraordinary conditions 
we did not know for the moment what action to 
take to prevent an alarm. The mental process 
worked fast. 

Slowly—very slowly, we leaned backward until 
clear of the tree trunk. Steadily, surely, Sam 
drew the guns over and placed them on the 
ground near at hand. We were now fairly well 
hidden by the tree trunk and branches. Slowly 
bringing our eyes to the level of the trunk—at 
first we thought they had turned completely 
away from cur location. I fet sick at heart. Had 
we missed them? Sam nudged with his elbow, 
“You take the bird to the right, if the Lord will 
let them this way,” he breathed. We could now 
see them quite plainly, moving slowly, pecking 
here and there, probably seventy-five yards away 
and headed for our place of concealment; the 
the guns were in hand across the trunk. Would 
they ever get nearer—what if they should turn 
off and away or take wing, a case of buck 
“ague.” Nearer—nearer. J could feel Sam 
tremble, and I think I was fumbling for the trig- 
ger in front of the trigger guard. Nearer—forty 
yards—thirty yards, we se‘ected our birds. Sam 
pressed my arm (the signal to fire), the two 
reports were almost together. Instantly I covered 
a second bird—he fell with a broken wing—and 
made off at a lively pace. Sam gave the turkey 
his second barrel. This turned him completely 
around and he ran directly toward us, though 
we were in plain sight, and fell over dead a few 
feet away. We afterward found this turkey was 
hit in the head, and blinded undoubtedly at the 
time of his queer antics. 

Three dead turkeys. “Yes,” said Sam, “the 
idiosyncracies of meleagris gallopavo—Victor 
Hugo said ‘it is the unexpected that happens,’ 
and Charles Dickens has given us the blessed 
assurance that ‘good things come when least 
expected.’”” The excitement had been excessive; 
nerves strung to the limit, underclothing damp 
from perspiration. It was now getting quite 
dark; a fire was made, wood collected, prepara- 
tions to spend the night in the woods. 

We made a “lean to”—stripped some boughs 
for a pillow. We smoked and smoked to drive 
away hunger, and at last stretched out on the 
soft pine needles we slept. 

It was a little after midnight. I awoke chilled 
through. I kicked up the fire, threw on a lot of 
wood and had things looking cheerful and my- 
self thawed out. I thought it best to sit up and 
“nap it” and keep the fire going and not take 
cold. I kept a good fire going; this helped Sam 
to sleep, for he needed the rest. About four 
o'clock we heard the report of a gun. “What is 
that?” “Someone out looking us wp.” “Fire a 
gun”—this was done—and the fire heaped up with 
dry-stuff to make a big blaze. Another report 
somewhat nearer we answered. Out of the dark- 








ness came Bobby and Alex; we were mighty glad 
to see each other. “Done see yo fire along befo 
we fire the gun,” said Bobby. “I make some coffee, 
got some biscuits and bacon—warm up de bacon 
on a stick befo the fire and soon have de coffee 
bilin’. Yoo alls must be powerful hungry, just at 
dis time,” and pretty soon Sam and I were of the 
belief that “good things really come when not 
expected.” Bobby went into paroxysms of delight 
when he saw the three turkeys, and heard the 
whole story of the accidental meeting. 

Sam’s foot having improved, we crossed the 
river one morning to get some snipe shooting. 
The place was a mile below our camp. By the 
time we arrived at a landing the sky became 
overcast, accompanied by a strong wind. The 
ground was a meadow marsh; across it back 
from the river was thick corn bushes, and sec- 
ond growth timber and small cane brake. We 
worked wp wind. The birds flushed rather wild. 
under the influence of the heavy wind. ‘We 
did fairly well, picking up eighteen birds. 
Many flushed out of range—some long and diffi- 
cult and very satisfactory shots were made. The 
dog worked pretty’ well, handled by Bobby. I 
had looked for fat, lazy birds, getting up at short 
range. The wind and cold caused them not to 
lie very close. At the first report of the guns 
quite a number of birds flushed in different parts 
of the meadow. Most of these birds came back 
to the feeding ground, and later we bagged a 
few more. 

Working up to the cover of second growth 
and ‘bushes the dog went in and immediately 
came to a point. Sam went to the left of the 
dog and in among the trees. At once two wood- 
cock rose; he killed. them both—two beautiful 
snap shots 

Fifteen miles or so down the river we went 
into camp; a beautiful place in a beach grove. 
Here we had some pass duck shooting half mile 
above the camp. We had come to this place to 
further enjoy camping and camp life, and even- 
tually take the up-river steamer from here, it 
being a good place to handle the ‘boats and outfit 
aboard. Sam and I would walk about the coun- 
try, sometimes across the river. On one of 
these trips we found a turkey roost, and on two 
occasions went there well blinded, waiting for the 
birds to come in. They never came; we saw 
one fly across the river. We concluded the only 
way we could get turkey was to make no pre- 
paration, but just tramp through the woods, get 
lost and trust to the great birds coming our way. 

With a sigh of regret we turned our faces 
homeward. Sam’s noble heart has been stilled 
these many years; his hand—the hearty clasp, I 
can feel now—gone forever. Over and over I 


* think of him, and the dear old days we were 


together in camp, afield and afloat. All past for- 
ever, and I am left alone to retrospect. 


THEN TIME TO STIR. 

Thomas Edison once set out to invent a per- 
fect coffee machine suitable to use in camps or 
on hunting trips. Asking the advice of a former 
guide as to the requirements of such a thing, the 
man, who was a Swede, gave him this recipe: 

“Der ban only von vay to cook coffee. Take 
von trip into voods up on Flambeau River; 
build fire vid pitchpine knots; put von quart 


-water and two handful coffee in coffec pot, and 


sit on cover so she can’t boil over. Ven cover 
get too hot for pants coffee she done.” 
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The Record Salmon of Gulquac 


By R. A. Worstall. 


just like any ordinary day. As I dressed for 

breakfast I had no premonition that this was 
to be a red letter day in my life. In fact, when 
we were all ready to start out for the day’s fish- 
ing, and I found I had drawn what we regarded 
as the poorest pool on the stretch, I can take 
oath I had no idea of catching anything. 

‘We were at the Ogilvy camp—Gulquac 
Lodge—on the Tobique River, New Brunswick, 
and my guide and friend, Jack McKellar, having 
launched the canoe, stood patiently awaiting my 
coming. My wife, also without any hunch, de- 
cided not to go out with us, to her subsequent 
sorrow. So I took myself with rod, camera, 
and accessories, to the canoe, and we shoved off. 

We had a long way to go up stream, and Jack 
spat out ruminative remarks at times punctuated 
by the clank of the iron shod pole on the rocky 
bottom. “I’d laugh’—clank, clank—“if we'd put 
one over”—clank—“on those other fellows,”— 
clank—clank—“often happens”—clank—“that the 
follow that gets the bum water,”—clank—clank 
—‘“gets the best fish.” 

No answer. I always was somewhat of a pes- 
simist, anyway, and I had no hopes of any such 
pleasant ending to the morning. Anyway my 
attention was taken just then by the sight of 
Blue Mountain, bluer than usual, reflected in the 
calm water, and I wanted the picture. So I had 
Jack pole in to shore. He, no ways loath to have 
a few minutes rest, leaned on the. pole and 
watched my preparations. Those of you who 
have taken natural color photographs, be they 
Lumiere or Paget, and I took both this time, will 
understand that Jack had plenty of time to rest. 
First the camera must be made comfortable on 
the tripod, then its pulse, temperature, and pre- 
vious condition of servitude noted. The lens, cau- 
tiously approached, must be quickly and firmly 
muzzled with the ray filter. The sun was then 
courteously but firmly interviewed as to how 
strong he felt that morning. A few revolutions 
of a dial, and I got the answer. Click! went the 
shutter, then click! again and the plate was 
exposed. More of the same business, and the 
second was done. I might say in passing that 
both turned out well. 

We reached our destination finally—the upper 
dead pool—paddled up through the edge, and 
anchored beyond. After waiting a few min- 
utes, we dropped down toward the head of the 
pool, anchored again, sat quietly ten minutes, 
then I began casting. The sun was bright and 
full on the pool, and not a riffle stirred the sur- 
face. I was using a number six Brown Fairy, 
and even that looked big under the conditions. 
When we had made several drops, and were 


J is the second, 1914, dawned for me at least 





about half way down the pool, as I reached the 
limit of my cast, Jack, as well aware of my 
limitations as I, had turned around and was 
lifting the anchor, preparatory to another drop. 
Before reeling in, I made a final cast over to 
the left where a darker pocket showed in the 
shallow water, and as the fly swept over this 
shadow there came a surge like a submarine. 
I struck as hard as I could, for I had out a 
long line, and as the hook went home, with the 
shock a great salmon leaped high in the air, 
splashed back, and shot out a hundred and 





Jack and the 27%-Ib. Salmon. 


fifty yards with that speed that seems in- 
credible until you have experienced it. Jack 
appraised by the splash and the screech of the 
reel, dumped the anchor in the bottom, grabbed 
the pole, and as we shot after the fish he ex- 
ploded eagerly “Is he a good one?” “Some fish, 
Jack,” I said. “Well, it’s twenty to eleven now,” 
said Jack. “Give it to him and we'll land him in 
twenty minutes.” I was using a light Leonard 
Grilse rod, and the leader had originally been 
tested and broke at ten pounds, but as I had been 
using it two days I questioned just how much 
strain it would stand. However, I did give it to 
him hard as he rushed, then sulked, then jigged. 
In about fifteen minutes Jack, who had not yet 
seen the fish, poled in to shore preparing to gaff 
the salmon, while I grinned to myself at his 
optimism. However, I dutifully worked him in 






as close to Jack as I could, and they glimpsed 
each other at the same moment. “My!” gasped 
Jack, “You’ve got a river hog!” while the 
salmon tore off nearly two hundred yards in a 
straight rush across the river, then leaped spas- 
modically high in the air. 

There is no use in boring you with details of 
that fight. Up and down and across the stream, 
‘up in the air in frantic leaps, down deep in sulk- 
ing spells that Jack broke by thrashing the water 
with the pole. Gradually the fight drifted down 
stream. Jack was keeping track of the time; now 
half an hour, now an hour, now an hour and a 
half, now two hours. Four times we had landed 
and tried to beach him, but the ‘strain on the 
tackle was too much, and each time he had rush- 
ed again. We had come a mile and over down 
stream, and were approaching bad water. Jack 
reached over and tucked into his pockets the 
ray filters, etc., lying loose in the bottom of the 
canoe. “What you doing?” I asked. “Going to 
gaff him from the canoe,” said Jack, “do you 
mind a spill?” “Not if you'll recover the camera,” 
] replied. 

The salmon was now about all in, making only 
short, feeble circles, about the canoe. As we 
danced into the first waves of a gentle rapids, 
Jack slowly and carefully reached over him, and 
drove the gaff home, drawing the struggling fish 
up against the side of the canoe. For a few 
moments it was touch and go whether the salmon 
would come to us, or we go to him. But a 
final heave brought him aboard, andasharp blow 
settled his struggles. I was too busy then to 
think of the camera, but I’d give a lot to-day 
for a picture of Jack as he stood braced in the 
stern of the canoe, the salmon thrashing the 
water over us, or of the expression on his face 
as we shook hands over the result. It was now 
1:13 p. m. Just two hours and thirty-three 
minutes of constant fighting. 

Jack let out a mighty yell. “Shut un,” T said, 
let’s have some fun.” We had drifted so close 
to the camps I was afraid they would hear us 
but we shoved the salmon up into the bow, 
covered it over with my coat, and picking up the 
paddles we raced down stream. 

I knew our absence from lunch would lead 
them to suspect we had tied into_a fish. Sure 
enouvh. as we swept around the island toward 
the dock, thev all came running ovt, and hailed 
us. Jack and I with glum faces looked down 
our noses ard made no reply. We docked in 
silence, and I picked up my rod and camera, and 
climbed the bank. Here. ringed by a circle of 
inavirine faces. I mutely held up the fly which 
Jack had broken off at the barb in extracting it. 
“Look at that.” IT finally said, “Over two hours 
on the rod, and the hook broke!” Business: of 
commiseration for some minutes but Mrs. Mac, 
who had been eying me intently, broke out. 
“You’re a liar. You've got a fish.” And at that 
Jack lifted the salmon from the canoe, while 
the crowd descended on me with whoops and 
thumps of unselfish joy. 

The salmon measured 41% inches in fength, 
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21% inches in girth, and weighed 27% pounds. 
It was the largest that has so far been caught 
at this camp, and beautifully mounted it has the 
place of honor in my den. I may some time catch 
bigger fish, and have bigger thrills. I may, I 
say. But I doubt it. 


OCEAN AND STREAM FISHING CLUB. 
Newark, N. J. 

The Ocean & Stream Fishing Club held its 
regular monthly meeting at its headquarters, 69 
Bank street, January 29th. President Howard 
Kain was unanimously . re-elected as presid:ng 
officer. Colin H. Webb was chosen as vice- 
president; Chas, E. Kenyon was re-elected unani- 
mously as treasurer, and Nat W. Lawson was 
selected as secretary. Jeff. Diganard was re- 
appointed the official guide of the club. 

Discussions of plans for the coming season 
brought out many interesting suggestions, which 
will be acted upon at the next meeting. The 
club enters upon its second year with every in- 
dication of a prosperous season. Anglers are 
cordially invited to make the club their head- 
quarters when visiting Newark. 


BLACK BASS FISHING NEAR NEW YORK. 

If the angler will take an Ontario & Western 
train some day in July or August and ride to 
Summitville, where he will transfer to the New 
York & Monticello division, getting off at a 
little hamlet called Cuddebackville, and then 
walk one-half mile west and one mile north, he 
will come upon a little basin which was once 
upon a.time a part of the old canal that used to 
run from Honesdale to Rondout. Here he wiil 
find his pleasure, I am pretty sure, if he will 
try live frogs on a Cincinnati bass hook, leader 
three feet, single gut and No. 6 green Cuttyhunk 
line. 

Row gently around edge of basin and into the 
inlet. Keep a moderate distance from shore. 
The best time is from about sunset until 9 or 
10 p. m.. Troll from back of boat. Do not cast. 
There are many great mistakes made in fishing 
for these devil raisers. 

There .are only two instances where I know 
casting is sometimes successful, and that is when 
the bass can be seen jumping or breaking at sur- 
face for flies, insects, etc. Then, and only then 
should one cast either. with black bass flies or 
one of Jim Heddon’s Dowagiacs, green back, 
white belly. Try, and if you don’t succeed, try 


again. 


E..C. HASLEHURST. 
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Shad and Striped Bass Disappeared Together 


New York, Feb. 2, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Twenty years ago shad were plentiful in the 
Hudson; so were bass; now the constant cry is 
Where have they gone? As shad ceased to come 
to our local waters, so began the disappearance 
of the gamiest fish that swims. It was little notic- 
ed at first, but soon became certain that fishing 
was on the wane. The hue and cry went up: 
“Stock the Hudson.” This was done, not once 
but many times without avail. It is said, and 
has been proven, that bass and salmon are the 
only two fish with the migratory lust, that al- 
ways return sooner or later to their spawning 
ground. It did not prove true in these many 
trials, for bass, large and small, school, and where 
ever the schools go, so go the bass, and as their 
natural food supply “shad roe” was cut off, by 
the disappearance of shad, so the once King of 
the Hudson eventually forsook us. 

When “shad roe” was not obtainable, the fish 
came closer to shore to feed on shrimp, seed oys- 
ters. This also, a natural food, is dying away; 
due to pollution and the visits of the seed oyster- 
men. While the water is clear and apparently 
clean to look at on top, and in’ shore, seventy- 
five and one hundred feet from land you begin 
to get into the muck that is stirred up by the 
tide, and never settles solid. This is being con- 
stantly added to by sewerage which covers the 
small oysters, clams, and mussels; preventing the 
ground vegetation (which is the fishes’ medicine) 
from cultivating, and also making it harder for 
the fish to find small worms, etc. Couple this 
with the increased traffic and the never ceasing, 
chug, chug, of motor boats on the water, drives 
the few fish into the channel or frightens them 
inshore. 

All the big fish that I have seen caught or 
heard of being caught were hooked and taken 
less than fifty feet from shore. 

Not ‘satisfied that our only game and protected 
fish was fast leaving the Hudson, the netters half 
way up the river. decided to use more nets than 
ever and use them oftener, so as to get the bene- 
fit of both tides, night and day. 

As the season for what is left of our striped 
friends will soon be with us, the smell of var- 
nish taints the air, the old rod is scraped, oiled, 
threaded, varnished and glued to be in readiness 
for a big one. 

The baits that I would advise using in the 
spring are not many. Shad roe is the best if 
obtainable. Make up a little mesh bag of silk, 
or common cheese cloth, fill it with the roe and 
press it till the eggs in the roe.ooze-out. It is 
then ready for the hook. 

Bloodworm is the next best bait and is the 
angler’s spring stand-by, as it is easily purchased 
and is in fact harder to pull from the hook 
than the more liquid bait. Sandworms of the 
heavy red variety are also used. These are your 
spring baits. For the fall add shrimp and crabs. 
Shrimp preferably are the best. Hooks are 
something that every man differs, so everyone 


to his taste; for myself, I as a rule use a No. 


2 or No. 3 sproat, or a long shank weak fish 





hook; this gives me ample satisfaction, but as I 
said before every one differs. 

It is best, in rigging for bass, to use either 
a two or three foot leader; depending of course 
upon your knowing whether the fish are feeding 
off bottom or not. This depends ‘much upon the 
atmospheric conditions. If you have an offshore 
breeze kicking up enough to ripple the surface, 
you can lay a bet that as the bottom is clear 
inshore, your fish are feeding on bottom. A two 
foot leader then is just the thing. 

If the wind is blowing inshore the constant 
beat of the waves and tide stir up enough food, 
so the bass naturally enough, has not to forage 
the bottom. A small piece of cork on a three 
foot leader will, I think, answer the purpose this 
time. 

You are now apparently waiting the much 
coveted strike. It comes! zizz! goes the reel. 
You give the fish the barb of your hook and the 
fight is on. Before going further it is best to 
describe how bass as a rule bite. If your fish 
is hungry, he will not nose the bait, but will 
try to take it on the fly, and he can strip a hook 
from the back just as easily as from the front; 
that is why the sudden convulsive pull often re- 
sults disastrously to the angler, as he is caught 
unawares and frightens his fish. 

The other is when your quarry noses, and 
pushes the bait before he can make up his mind 
what to do. You feel a little tug once, twice, 
possibly three times, before your fish strikes. 
Now is the time to be on the alert; if fishing 
from a boat, the best method is to take in a 
little line, say six inches or so, then let the tide 
take it back. This usually gets your fish, for he 
strikes and the wallop is, as a rule, hard. Now 
it’s up to you to do the rest. Fishing from shore 
you can reel in a little line at a time. Keep 
your bait moving and so hoodwink your bass. 

The manner of fight he puts up depends al- 
together upon the way he is hooked. If the bait 
is gorged you may have a heavy, steady, pull, 
nothing else, for it apparently hurts and he sel- 
dom fights. 

Being hooked in the long part of the head or 
mouth makes it different and he displays re- 
markable vigor, fighting every inch of the way 
in a most savage manner, first heading one way 
then another. One favorite method, which very 
often fools the angler, is the slack line as he 
heads for shore in an attempt to unhook him- 
self. Turning quickly he often fools the best and 
if not given his head, often breaks the line to 
the dismay of the angler. 

E. A. DONNELLY. 


THE CHEAP WATERPROOF MATCH BOX. 

More than one economical woodsman has found 
that the ordinary nickel shaving stick box makes 
a pretty good match box if nothing better is to 
be had. The shaving stick box may not be called 
absolutely waterproof, but a man can fall ou: of 
a canoe with one and if he crawls on dry land 
inside of five or ten minutes, he will find the 
box still dry, and one that will stand a soaking 
rain all day. 
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MY FIRST YELLOW TUNA. 


For many years I have cast a fly over trout 
streams in the Colorado and Wyoming Rockies 
and nobody could convince me that any angling 
could equal the delights this season holds within 
it. My method has always been: Worms, for 
spring; flies for summer and minnows for fall. 
Whether that is sportsmanlike or not, is an un- 
settled question. It gets a few fish and much 
pleasure. 

Many times my friends have told me of the 
sport to be obtained deep sea fishing on the 
Pacific coast. So when the fall of ‘1914 found 
me at Long Beach, California, for a six months’ 
enforced stay, my first investigation was of the 
chance for some fishing. My newly acquired 
piscatorially inclined friends immediately made 
me acquainted with the fact that Tuna were 
being caught in large numbers about twenty to 
thirty miles off Long Beach. Ascertaining the 
tackle necessary to procure it was selected with 
much care. Rod—a six foot split bamboo. Tip 
—five feet, two inches, and weighing six ounces. 
Butt—tweive inches and weighing three ounces. 
Reel—Montague City, five inch Tarpon. Line— 
ninethread Cuttyhunk. Piano wire in five foot 
lengths, swivels, sinkers and hooks, finished the 
outfit, and the next morning at 7:30 o’clock I 
was on the pier ready to join my new friends in 
an attempt to annex one of the prize buttons 
given out by the Long Beach Tuna Club. 

Embarking on the forty-five foot gasolene 
boat, Eagle, I was introduced to Captain Ander- 
son, and his first question was: “Have you 
ever caught big fish on that light an outfit?” 

With a laugh at my “No,” he said: “Well you 
sure will smash things.” 

Clearing the pier at eight o’clock, the time for 
the next hour was spent by me in listening to 
the tales of the big ones caught on other traps. 
Then a cry from the Captain, “Lines out” and 
I watched carefully the experienced fishermen 
baiting their hooks with six or seven inch sar- 
dines and fastening the bait on the hooks with 
a nose wire—the baiting of my hook being 
accomplished with help. I set my reel with 
about a four pound drag; let the line out for 
two hundred feet; set the click and awaited de- 
velopments. 

Very shortly, “Strike!” yelled Dad Fessel and 
then “Strike!” from Thad Stevens and the 
launch was stopped and engine reversed. I be- 
came conscious of a sound, a shrill “Whee!”— 
the line running out from the two reels. 

The captain instructed us all “lines in” and we 
all reeled up and watched the fight the fish were 
making—ten minutes and it was over. Two eight 
or ten pound skipjacks gaffed aboard—beautiful 
fish, and great little fighters but the meat is dark 
in color and not considered very good. 

Lines out again and we were scarcely on our 
way when I called “Strike!” and strike I guess 
it was—my reel screeching and the line taut, en- 
tering the water two hundred and fifty feet from 
the stern of the boat. By the time the boat was 
stopped a thousand feet of line was run off my 
reel and it was slackening. I commenced to reel 
in as fast as possible amidst the cries of the 
other fishermen of “Tuna! Tuna”—“Doctor’s 
got a big one on”’—and I realized that I sure 
did have a big one on. I would retreive a few 
hundred feet of line and out it would go again 
as the fish made another run against all the 
strain T dared put on the light outfit. My knees 
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were trembling; my arms were tired; and I felt 
that were it not for the fact that I must have 
that fish, I would give $10 if someone would 
cut that line. Gradually, I had been gaining 
line in the struggle and soon I could see surging 
up from the deep sea a Tuna reflecting the sun- 
light in many bright colors as it rolled from 
side to side. Upon sight of the boat down the 
fish went with a last desperate rush for two 
hundred and fifty feet and then I gradually 
pumped the Tuna up to the gaff—fifty pounds 
of beautiful fish—ali fighter. Nearly two hours 
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coloring gut. I could not judge of the colors 
from one, so sent for three or four more. This 
gentleman manufactures nothing but these 
special leaders and claims to use only the very 
best gut that can be bought. He is vety strong 
in faith in his theories, which are roughly some- 
thing like the following: It is most important 
that the leader should harmonize and agree with 
the surroundings. If the sky is intensely blue 
and sum bright and.warm, then the sky~ blue 
leader is indicated. If there is much green grass 
and moss along the stream, a pale green one. 


In Season Soon. 


of hard fight and I was nearly as “all in” as 
Mr. Tuna was. 

I have caught and lost many Tuna since that 
but never again will I have that same feeling of 
exhausted contentment. 

Do I still enjoy trout fishing the same as of 
old? Surely! Just the same, but now I consider 
that other piscatorial delights, equal trout fish- 
ing. 

D. O. NORTON. 
LEADERS COLORED TO SUIT WEATHER. 
Liberty, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Through the attention of Dr. Breck, a manu- 
facturer sent me a sample of a peculiarly color- 
ed leader, with some. remarks on his system of 


The favorite color, however, which meets the 
needs of the angler is orange, none dark but 
shading from medium to light orange. This is 
on many days almost invisible to the fish. There 
is a whole lot to the business but the above 
cevers the ground sufficiently for practical pur- 
poses. I mussed with the leaders but I was so 
accustomed to something very different thai I 
could not bring myself to use them for the finest 
dry fly work. It is almost impossible not to 
cherish small prejudices when one has been fish- 
ing with the fly all of his life (nearly). I wish 
the colored leader man well. He has goo-i testi- 
monials and says that his business is rapidly in- 
creasing. I do not mention name and address 
as he should have advertised in this periodical. 
THBODORE GORDON. 




































































Conservation—or Conversation? 


HE policy of this journal with reference to 
T game conservation is so well established 
It is 
a creed the actual and lamentable necessity of 


as to require no new enunciation. 


which is being demonstrated day by day. 
Whether ‘it has proven popular or not is beside 
the mark. 

But while we hold to this creed, we do not 
deny our columns to those who disagree with 
us. The man who thinks we are wrong is af- 
forded an opportunity to express his views, if 
they are worthy of expression. We do not be- 
lieve in controversy; we do not invite it, but 
our opinion is that the best way to settle a dis- 
puted point is to have the matter thrashed out 
in the open. That is why we so often publish 
both sides of a case, even though our contribu- 
tors are frequently over frank in expressing their 
disagreement with the views held by this paper. 

In the present issue will be found communica- 
tions on the migratory bird law that may be re- 
ceived with a sentiment of wrath and open dis- 
sent by many people. But let us analyze or look 
further into the motives, or rather the other 
work of the large group of men whose views 
are expressed, we will say, by the Interstate 
Sportsmen’s Association. These men, and as a 
matter of fact similar associations in other 
states, are fighting the migratory bird law be- 
cause they feel that an injustice has been done 
in placing them within a zone where they do 
not belong. 


The Situation Peculiar. 


HE situation is peculiar, in that the very 

men who are protesting against—but still, 

as good citizens, observing the migratory 

bird law—are engaged at this very moment in 

the fight of their lives to protect the game 

within the states from destruction by indiffer- 
ent and hostile legislatures. 

What are we to think when a member of the 
Missouri Legislature arises in his seat and offers 
publicly to defend without charge any violator 
of state game laws? What sort of sentiment is 
it that inspires the introduction in the California 
Legislature of a bill removing all protection from 
meadow larks? What sort of state legislation, 
or lack of legislation, permits a man to shoot 
from their roosts 800 robins, as cited by a cor- 
respondent in another column? If, as argued 
by some Forest and Stream correspondents of 
legal profession, the game belongs to the State, 
then it is high time that the states make a more 
creditable effort in protecting it. 


The State and Posterity. 


UT in a larger sense, does the game be- 
B long to the State? Does it not be- 
long to posterity quite as muchas the 
present generation? We urge every sports- 


man into whose hands this paper falls to read 
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carefully and ponder over the article “Con- 
fessions of a Market Hunter” published on an- 
other page. Aside from the horror of butchery 
which it outlines, whole sermons on game con- 
servation might be drawn from it. If the State 
owned the game which the market hunters swept 
from the face of the earth, the people of the 
State certainly derived no revenue from legal pos- 
session. Their property was stolen outright, and 
a crime equally great committed against the 
present generation. 


Which Class Do You Prefer? 


AN we think kindly of a policy which de- 
prived the people of to-day of an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy legitimate sport and recrea- 

tion in the field? Sportsmanship aside, the 
economic blunder, and as a corollary the graver 
blunder which is destroying America’s power of 
defense by depriving its people of an opportunity 
to become good marksmen and therefore good 
soldiers are equally indefensible. To put the 
matter in a word, will you, reader, shoot ducks 
in the Spring when your own common sense 
teaches you that such shooting means exter- 
mination? ‘Will you allow your state protective 
laws to be repealed while wasting your time in 
a useless argument whether the game belongs 
to the State or to the Nation? Will it be said 
of you in the next generation that you were 
of a class adhering to the theory, “after us the 
deluge” or do you desire to leave to your child- 
ren and successors a heritage of some game and 
a memory of having been considerate of pos- 
terity and the needs of the Republic in making 
possible the maintenance of a trained reserve of 
men familiar with arms and capable of repeat- 
ing if necessary the glorious record of their an- 
cestors who by skill in marksmanship and out- 
door life saved this Republic on more than one 
occasion? The answer rests with you, and you 
cannot evade the responsibility. 


Eels and Law in Tangled Knot. 


NCIENT Athens was the seat of learning, 
A art and other distinguishing characteris- 

tics, but modern Athens (New York State) 
not to be outdone by its Grecian namesake, has 
produced a legal puzzle that may induce more 
controversy and more scratching of legal heads 
than the first casual reading may indicate. 

It appears that one Chas. Cripps, having un- 
lawfully taken a number of eels with a spear in 
hand (we are quoting from a transcript of the 
docket) from the waters of 'the Hudson River in 
the. town of Athens, at or near a certain point 
known as the McCabe Ice House, was promptly 
pounced upon by a deputy game warden and 
brought before Orin Q.°Flint, Justice of ‘the 
Peace. The defendant pleaded guilty to the 
charge of taking eels in such manner, but denied 
that the same was illegal. The Court, after due 
deliberation, agreed that the defendant’s point 
was well taken and held itself bound “to take 
judicial notice of the fact that eels are a migra- 
tory food fish of the sea in that it has been de- 
termined that invariably eels are born in the salt 
waters of the sea and ascend the fresh waters of 
creeks and rivers tributary to the sea, and again 
return to the sea, as defined by sub-division 2, 
Section 177, part 3, Chapter 508 of the Laws of 











1913, and as such are exempt from the provisions 
of this article.” 

Forest and Stream will not attempt to say 
whether the law as laid down by Justice Flint 
will hold, but dt is bound to maintain that Mr. 
Flint, who by the way, has been a regular reader 
of Forest and Stream for many years, thas his 
natural ‘history down pat. His feet there are on 
solid ground, so solid in fact that even a plaguey 
eel can not wiggle through. 


March. 


AROH, the Blusterer, is here. Few signs 
M are there in the north that winter is end- 
ing, for the brooks and lakes are still 
fast in the iron grip of winter, and snow covers 
the ground which rings under the footstep. But 
one feels intuitively and even tangibly that the 
sun is warmer. He is swinging north again; 
the days are longer, and there is a friendlier 
and a softer gleam on the landscape. It is not 
impossible to find, buried deep in the swamp, the 
unmistakable sign of that unpoetic but sure har- 
binger of spring, the skunk cabbage. The snow 
is melting on the exposed places, revealing to 
the close observer the architectural ruins of the 
marvelous little dwellers under the snow, who 
have tunnelled incredibly long distances in search 
of food. Within a week or two, if the sun be 
shining brightly, the twitter and the warble of 
the first song sparrow may be heard. Overhead 
the wedges of water fowl flying north may be 
seen. Thanks to enlightened sentiment these 
sadly diminished aerial squadrons can wing their 
way in safety to breeding grounds in the far 
distant places. The farmer’s boy, blest of all 
mortals, knows that spring is near, if only be- 
cause of the thousand extra tasks that are being 
imposed on him in the busy preparation to open 
the sugar camp. Sap will be running; the flick- 
ering fire in the woods will reveal the activities 
of “boiling off,” a process now so mechanically 
improved as to have lost its earlier crude woods 
flavor, but still a red. letter time in the boy’s 
life. Sap also will be running soon in the city 
angler’s veins. It is a recurrent feeling, symp- 
toms of which may be pleasant or unpleasant, 
depending largely on the circumstance whether 
the angler will be able to go fishing this spring, 
but a symptom which is welcome, nevertheless. 
It may be cured at times by an overhauling of 
the tackle.book and an examination of the fly rod, 
but who wants to cure it? A disease this is, 
that ought to be made more catching. 


More Money Needed for Parks 


O FAULT can be found with the develop- 
ment of our National park system idea, but 
the administration of these areas of recrea- 

tion and natural wonders bya dozen different bu- 
reaus at Washington is to be criticized, if only for 
the reason that it destroys the hope of any coher- 
ent plan of development. At present Congress is 
appropriating about three hundred thousand 
dollars a year for the protection of National 
parks, which contrasts very unfavorably with the 
seven hundred thousand dollars Canada expends 
for similar purposes. The scenery of Switzerland 
is estimated to be worth more than two hundred 
and fifty million dollars a year to the people of 
that little country, and the scenery of Switzerland 


_cannot compare with that to be found in many 


of our own wonderlands. 
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THE MONTHLY SUITS HIM. 


Roseburg, Oregon, Jan. 25, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed $1.00; send me or rather renew my 
subscription to Forest and Stream. I have the 
January, 1915 number. The monthly suits me. 

F. D. OWEN. 


THE CHANGE A GOOD ONE. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 23, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Find check for $2.00 inclosed. Please advance 
my subscription to Forest and Stream. I think 
the change from a weekly to a monthly publica- 
tion, is a good one. R. H. COATS. 


WATCHFUL WAITING NOT IN VAIN. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed please find P. O. order for $1.00 to 
pay subscription for 1915. 

I have taken your paper for a number of 
years and think you have made a wise change 
in making it a monthly. $3.00 per year in these 
days of “watchful waiting for more money” 
looks big to many of us. E. P. REYNOLDS. 


LIKES THE NEW IDEA. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 2, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please find enclosed $1.00 in payment for one 
year’s subscription beginning March, 10915. 

I like the new form and idea and hope you 
will get lots of canoeing news from the people 
who have it, most of them appear loath to give 
it up. 

I wish you luck and success. 

W. H. LOGAN, Jr., Rear Commodore, Atlan- 

tic Division, American Canoe Association. 


AN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION. 
Akron, Ohio, Jan. 19, I915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed please find $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription of your magazine, which I think is 
awfully good. F. A. WILKIE. 


WILL STILL BE A WELCOME VISITOR. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Jan. 7, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed find check for the continued call of 
the Forest and Stream whose weekly visits I 
shall miss very much and would much rather 
pay the difference for the weekly. However, I 
shall be glad to get the monthly and wish it a 
long and prosperous career. 

W. A. HARKETT. 


ONLY OBJECTION IS THE WAIT. 
Fond du Lac., Wis., Jan. 18, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please find enclosed $1.00 to renew my sub- 
scription to Forest and Stream for tors. 
I like the new monthly Forest and. Stream— 
the only objection is having to wait so long for 


it. Wishing you all success in this new venture, 
I am C. F. LARZELEVE. 
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Opinions by Young and Old Friends of Forest and Stream 


THEY BEGIN YOUNG AND REMAIN FOR LIFE 


FROM A SEVENTEEN YEAR OLD 
READER. 
Zion City, Ill., Feb. 9, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I want you to know I am glad Forest 
and Stream has changed from a weekly to 
a monthly. When I read your notice in 
the last weekly issue that it was going to 
be a monthly, I was very much upset. But 
when I received January’s number, you 
don’t know how pleased I was. 

I see you knew what you were doing 
when you made the change. Forest and 
Stream as a monthly is far superior to the 
weekly. 


I am only 17 years old but I enjoy Forest 
and Stream more than any other magazine. 
Sportsmen who do not read Forest and 
Stream don’t know what they are missing. 

HARLEY HALL. 


A SUBSCRIBER FOR 33 YEARS. 
‘West Berlin, Mass., Jan. 9, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As I have been a subscriber to Forest 
and Stream since 1882, I don’t see how I 
can give it up, at this late day. I have en- 
joyed the paper these many years with its 
valuable information. 

Please find enclosed $1.00 for your 
monthly paper. 

ALFRED G. LARKIN. 


FOREST AND STREAM TOO EFFECTIVE. 
Stuart, Florida, Jan. 22, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

My letter regarding the fishing possibilities 
of the waters adjacent to Stuart, pu‘lihed in 
Forest and Stream, was read by Prof. John D. 
Shroy, of to12 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of the public schools of that 
city, who devoted his one wéek of a holiday 
vacation to a fishing trip to Stuart, Florida, and 
came into my law office with Forest and Stream 
in his hand “hunting the man who wrote the 
article” as he said, and I, though in the hardest 
kind of professional work, took time to put Prof. 
Shroy in the hands of a personal friend, who 
provided the entertainment, and I enclose a 
photo of that friend with nineteen sheephead, 
caught by the two of them in less than two 
hours fishing and several of the catch weighed 
from five to eight pounds. 


The publication of that letter, has brouglit to 
Stuart fifteen people, who are here now, and 
have rented rooms for a month or more. and 
others write me they are coming from Wyoming, 
Iowa, and several other states, even Maine. I am 
glad that the Forest and Stream is now a 
monthly, so that you cannot print this letter and 
photo next week, or I would have to quit the 
law practice and give my time to the entertain- 
ment of my brother sportsmen. 


W. F. RIGHTMIRF 





FROM TWO OF THE “OLD GUARD.” 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 9, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Enclosed find Post Office money order 
for one dollar, in payment of another year’s 
subscription to Forest and Stream. 


As a reader of the paper for more than 
twenty years I’ll admit the change to its 
new form pretty nearly knocked the wind 
out of me, but a look at the January num- 
ber heartened me up considerably, and the 
February edition has just about completed 
the job. After all, it is the same old 
friend, just changed a little in appearance, 
and like other old friends, growing nearer 
and better with the passing years. 

Here’s wishing you good luck, and hop- 
ing you will gather in every one worth 
having. CURTIS I. GILBERT. 


A READER FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
Worcester, Vt., Feb. 3, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Received the February number of Forest 
and Stream to-day but have not received 
the January number. Will you kindly send 
the first issue, as have had the paper for 
thirty years, and don’t like to miss them. 

I think the monthly is an improvement 
on the paper. W. E. BRUCE. 





“SO LONG AS IT GETS THERE.” 
Lufkin, Texas, Jan. 7, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It’s going to be a bit awkward to have your 
valuable journal come monthly instead of once 
a week as we have been getting it for so many 
years, but any old time will do just so it gets 
here. J. L. PHILEIPS. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST. 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 5, 1915. 
Editor Forest’ and Stream: 

To have completed my set of Forest and 
Stream by securing from you the only number 
that it lacked, gives me exceeding joy and grati- 
tude for the kind trouble you have taken. 

Of course I read, as well as take, the journal— 
and have from the very first. To my mind it 
is incomparably the best publication of its kind 
that exists—and has been ever since it started. 

WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


AN IRRESISTIBLE APPEAL TO THE JEANS 
POCKET. 
Liberty, N. Y., Jan. 30th, 1015. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

You should soon have a very large ciréulation. 
One dollar is such a small sum that few persons 
will hesitate to go down into their jeans for the 
bill. I am sure that I wish you prosperity. 

THEODORE GORDON. 
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Old Hunters Oppose the Buck Law 


Observations of Three Seasoned Sportsmen on the Letter of Mr. Henry Chase in 
January Forest and Stream 
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PRACTICAL VS. THEORETICAL GAME CON- 
SERVATION. 
Eagle Lake, Ticonderoga, 
Essex County, N. Y. 
February 3, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with much interest the letter of Mr. 
Henry Chase, published in the splendid first 
number of your new journal. 

The only way to improve hunting and fishing 
conditions, and increase the size and quality of 
game animals, birds and fishes in the Adirondacks 
is to study local conditions very closely and 
learn, if possible, just what benefits have been 
derived or losses occasioned by legislation re- 
stricting a man’s natural rights to take native 
fauna whenever he sees fit to do so. 

With this end solely in view, and not for the 
exploitation of any theory or crochet of my own, 
I have spent the last eight months at my lodge 
in one of the best sections of this state, for a 
study of the habits of deer, grouse, hare, and 
trout, and am gathering facts and circumstances 
at first hand,,which ,at the proper time will be 
placed at the disposal of your many readers, and 
for the benefit of those catholic minds which 
have neither local or personal hobbies to 
promulgate, nor too fixed opinions on a subject 
generally so little understood, and so likely to 
be retarded by jumping at conclusions, as prac- 
tical game conservation. 

Mr. Chase takes me to task for giving the 
honest opinion of an every day practical man, 
who had just finished his fall hunt and taken the 
two deer allowed by his New York State license. 
He had hunted several days before good fortune 
smiled, and he knew that what he said about the 
scarcity of bucks in this section is backed up by 
the general observations of all local guides and 
the sportsmen from neighboring towns and cities 
who hunted here last fall. 

Mr. Chase brushes aside with apparent con- 
tempt the sincere remarks of those who have 
been observing the effects of the Buck Law in 
our rough and mountainous section since its 
enactment. He does not claim to have made 
any close study of our peculiar situation, but at 
once falls into the common error of applying to 
our hunting, rules applicable probably to Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and other thickly settled 
New England States, where much of the wood- 
land is surrounded by large tracts of cultivated 
or cleared pasture lands, and where the deer are 
almost as tame as the domestic cattle upon the 
farms. In such places, a bunch of deer can be 
located with comparative ease, and during the 
few days when hunting them is allowed, it is 
comparatively a simple matter for a sportsman 


to select the very animal he wants, shooting it 
frequently at long range. 

In our country, however, all is different. Few 
deer are observed in the open. The ‘hunter must 
walk early in the morning through the “burnt 
timber” in a “slash” of dead “popple” and other 
tree tops, or through the dense underbrush of a 
new forest. Suddenly, up jumps a big deer, or 
perhaps two or three deer. He usually has only 
about five seconds in which to cock his rifle, aim 





How Can You Tell? 


and fire, and how can he, in that space of time, 
tell whether a buck has horns 3 inches long or 
4 inches long? It is clearly impossible under the 
circumstances. The man has probably hunted 
several days in search of his winter venison, and 
how can he ‘be reasonably blamed for firing in 
such a situation as I have just described? He 
simply does the best he can, and if the horns 
happen to be a little short, or if a mature doe 
should fall, how can the hunter be seriously 
blamed? Under the present Buck Law, a deer 
cannot be lawfully taken out of the woods, un- 
less he has ‘horns at least four inches long. Why 
not three inches long as well? An inch would 
make no difference. Had the law prescribed 
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antlered bucks, that would have given the hunter 
a better chance to decide in the moment given 
for his snap shot. 

There a temptation to “take a chance” that 
the quarry will come within the law, and the 
hunter can hardly resist it when jumping a deer 
in thick brush, and when the leaves are thick. 
He is not breaking the law by firing at the run- 
ing deer, but only when it proves to be a doe 
or short horned buck. The consequences of his 
act cannot be known until he follows up the 
game and finds it dead or gives it le coup de 
grace. Then and only then, can he learn that 
he is a lawbreaker and in danger of arrest by a 
game protector, for he has until then had no 
opportunity to estimate the length of horns or 
even to see any horns at all. 

The trouble with much of our game legislation 
has ‘been, that our lawmakers have often listened 
to the advice of men from Maine to Texas, full 
of ideas gathered from their own local game 
conditions, and not to the practical suggestions of 
the all the year residents of our section, who, I 
claim, know much better than any outsiders, no 
matter how well informed generally, what laws 
are best for the protection and increase of deer 
and other game in their own neighborhood. It 
should not be a difficult matter to decide whether 
the present Buck Law, if continued, is, on the 
whole, likely to increase the number of deer in 
this section of the Adirondacks. 

Up here, we are all of ‘the opinion: that its. en- 
forcement is too costly to the deer supply, and 
that, in the struggle to get a deer that will pass 
the law, many short horned bucks and some does 
are needlessly sacrificed and left to spoil in the 
woods. 

There was never yet a law passed for game 
preservation that could not be improved, and, as 
all laws rest upon the consent of the govern- 
ed, it is no more than fair that our people 
should have a voice in the making of their own 
laws, and they propose to do so in future. In 
proof of this I need only say that a large delega- 
tion of sportsmen representing many of the hunt- 
ing and fishing clubs of the Adirondacks, met in 
Plattsburgh, about Jan. 1, 1915, and formed a 
permanent organization called the Adirondack 
League of Fishing and Game Clubs, for the 
protection of the forests and the passage of 
better laws governing hunting and fishing 
throughout the State and particularly, in this 
section. Among the objects, we find the very 
one employed in my contribution to the Forest 
and Stream of Dec. 19, 1914, for which Mr. 
Chase calls me to task. “Third: The securing 
of intelligent legislation which shall be practical 
rather than theoretical, for the benefit of forests, 
fish and game, and rational enforcement of the 


same.” 


The “Ticonderoga Sentinal” of Jan. 5, 1015, 
reporting the formation of the League states :— 
“At the present time practically all the legisla- 
tion affecting hunting and fishing is directed by 
clitbs in the western part of New York State, 
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and such.clubs and their members know practical- 
ly nothing of hunting in the Adirondacks. As one 
member of the new organization expressed it at 
the meeting: ‘The only deer ever seen by the 
members of the clubs in the western part of the 
State are confined in the Zoo at Buffalo’ The 
League went on record as absolutely approved 
to the present Buck Law, and in favor of a law 
which will limit the number of deer killed in 
any season to one for each person, the hunter 
being permitted to-kill either buck or doe.” 


By a strange coincidence too, this resolution of 
the new club, representing as it does, more than 
eleven clubs and more thau 1,000 sportsmen, is 
in exact line with the farmer’s suggestion pub- 
lished in Forest and Stream and which Mr. Chase 
is pleased to designate as “rot.” 


To show further the great interest now being 
taken in this subject here, the Lake Champlain 
Valley Forest Fish and Game Club was orgamz- 
ed at Port Henry last Thursday. Its president is 
Hon. Walter Crafts Witherbee, former Collector 
of the Port at Plattsburgh, who has for many 
years taken a great interest in the propagation 
and planting of game fishes in Lake Champlain 
and its tributary trout streams. It is intended to 
build up a strong membership by seeking for 
members in each village in Essex County, and to 
accomplish extensive work in the preservation 
and propagation of game. This club is a mem- 
ber of the above-mentioned Adirondack League, 
and will act as host at an early meeting of that 
organization at Port Henry. 

It would seem, therefore, that the residents of 
our section are about to take a step which even 
Mr. Chase himself admits might be a good one; 
namely, to allow one mature deer, buck or doe, 
to each licensed hunter, next year, to see if this 
present waste of female- deer and: fawns cannot 


be avoided. 
PETER FLINT. 


A DESTRUCTIVE LAW. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having noticed in the January number of 
Forest and Stream an article by Mr. Chase of 
Vermont regarding the “buck law” as we call it 
in New York state, I take it that his observance 
of the deer has been either not at all, or in some 
private preserve or park. The writer, although he 
never killed a deer, has been in the deer country 
in the Adirondacks more than once, and while 
there observed the animals in their wild state 
and also investigated and mingled with the guides, 
who depend upon the deer hunters for a liveli- 
hood during the hunting season. Without any 
exceptions, I have found that the “buck law” is 
looked upon by the natives as the most destruc- 
tive that has ever been handed over. How many 
wild deer has Mr. Chase ever been able to tell 
had horns three inches long; how many points, 
or whether the deer had horns at all or not? 
I’ll wager not one in twenty-five. From a num- 
ber of guides I have mingled with, I have yet 
to find one who will admit that any person can 
tell a buck from a doe when running through 
the woods. They all agree that when a deer is 
running through the woods, said deer holds its 
nose straight out, so that the head, neck and 
back are in line and if the animal has horns, they 
are astride the neck so that it is impossible to 
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see them. I have discovered the same character- 
istics among the wild deer and was always un- 
able to tell bucks from does, when running. 


] think that it is very safe to say that there is 
not one in ten deer seen stationary where it is 
possible to see the head of the animal. It 
nearly always happens that the animal is facing 
away from the hunter or else the head is behind 
some obstruction. If one will spend some time 
in the woods among the wild deer, and give same 
his personal attention, he will be able to under- 
stand the foolishness of the “buck law” as we 
who have been in the wilds, have found out. 
Nearly all hunters and guides will agree that the 
only sure way to tell a buck with three inch 
horns is to run said deer to water or else kill 


Too Young to Shoot. 


the deer and then make the inspection; and I’m 
sorry to say that is what they are doing. There 
is more deer meat wasted by being shot and 
then left to rot because it was a doe, than there 
are bucks taken out of the woods or consumed 
while camping. 


The only way to protect the deer so that we 
will have any in the future, will be to make it 
one deer only to a hunter, either buck.or doe, 
and the hunting season not to exceed one month, 
November or from the middle of October to the 
middle of November, and enforce the law. 


The deer are growing scarcer than they were 
before the buck law was put in force and not 
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only the bucks but the does, for the simple rea- 
son that at least ninety-nine out of one hundred 
hunters, guides included, will kill a running deer 
or one that they can not see the head of, rather 
than lose the chance of getting a ‘buck 3; and 
if, after killing the animal, it proves to be a doe, 
which about half of them are, it is left to rot or 
is cut up and brought in at night, but which 
ever it may be, the doe doesn’t count and the 
same thing is done over again until the buck is 
killed. 


VAN. 


BUCK LAW AS VIEWED IN CALIFORNIA. 
Exeter, Cal., January 20, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Steam: 


In the January issue of your good magazine I 
read the article on the “Extermination of Bucks 


. Threatened.” In this article, Mr. Chase seems 


to express his opinion of the guides and woods- 
men. He seems to think the man that has 
hunted all his life doesn’t know anything about 
making game laws or anything else, as far as 
that goes. He talks the least bit like he might 
be a theorist (naturalist) himself, 

Out here in California we are allowed two 
bucks a season. The law is made to suit the 
sport. The two open months are July and Au- 
gust. The right time for the deer season is 
September and October. But the city sports- 
man cannot get away from his business except 
in July or August. Mr. Chase seems to think 
it an outright game hog that wants more than 
one deer a season. One buck a season would 
do for the city hunter, who is hunting for horns, 
and not for the meat to live on. I don’t exactly 
call myself a game hog. Out here we take cattle 
to the mountains in the summer to save the feed 
in the valley. We have, to take all our. things 
and grub on pack animals. The only meat we® 
can take is bacon or ham. When we get there, 
fresh meat is a very desirable article. We go 
out and kill a buck. He will last us a long 
time, for we do not waste any. We try to keep 
fresh meat all the time but we never kill over 
the limit and seldom do we kill the limit, for we 
do not need it. 

Then comes the city man with his automatic 
elephant gun. He sees a band of deer, so turns 
loose his automatic. He may hit half a dozen 
before they get over the hill (most likely more 
does than bucks, for there are more of the 
former), but the bullet not entering a fatal spot 
does not drop them right away. As long as this 
city hunter doesn’t see any fall he thinks he has 


missed, so goes on to find and slaughter another 
band. 


Another thing—it seems to me (not saying 
that I have an extra quick eye) that the 
woodsman and guide who has spent all his life 
in the woods ought to have the least bit 
keener eyes than the man who learned all he 
knows at college. So to save the deer is to teach 
the city hunter how to hunt. 


EMMETT ANDERSON. 





SAID THE PTIMID PTARMIGAN. 
“O, I never shall go near a pfarm again! 
For a dog, man, and gun 
Made me so fly and run 
That I thought life would never hold pcharm 
again.” 
—BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 
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The Sinai Ibex For America 


By John C. Phillips, Wenham, Mass. 


T is a wise rule for Americans to stick closely 
to their own fauna and not attempt to intro- 
duce foreign species, save under very excep- 

tional circumstances. I believe in this rule as 
much as anyone, but I am tempted to say a few 
words in favor of an animal which I believe com- 
bines some exceptional qualities from the stand- 
point of the sportsman. 

On the little triangular bit of land that juts 
out into the northwest corner of the Red Sea, 
the Sinai Peninsula, there dwells a mountain 
goat that since the time of Moses and the 
Israelites has succeeded in maintaining itself on 
the desert mountains of that interesting region. 
In plain sight from the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers as they take you to far away India, 
rise the rugged outlines of Um Shomer, the 
Gebel Katerina group, and a little north, the 
famous Mt. Serbal, identified by many students 
as the mountain of the Law Giving. About 
these peaks, from 6,000 to 8,500 feet in height, 
dwells the Sinai ibex, a small representative of 
the ibex of Central Asia and Northern India. 
Let us consider him for a moment. On this 
little tract of country of only a few thousand 
square miles, this wonderful goat is pursued by 
the following enemies. First, by a population of 
5,000 or 6,000 Beduins, say at least five hundred 
hunters, who are armed mostly with very fair 
single-shot Remington rifles of the “75” model. 
Every man has a gun and carries it with him 
always. No matter where he is, either traveling 
from one village to another, or tending his flock 
of goats high up on the mountain side, his 
Remington goes with him, and to people who 
rarely get enough meat to eat, an ibex of any 
size or sex is mighty welcome at any time of the 
year. Moreover, in the spring the natives run 
down all the young kids that they can, either 
with their own legs or with their dogs, for they 
think the new born ibex has a special medicinal] 
value. Several were offered to us alive when 
we were there iri April, 1914. 

Second, the leopard is a constant hunter and 
killer of ibex, and from the signs I saw I should 
say that these prowlers were by no means rare. 
I found a good many tracks and other travellers 
have often reported finding leopard kills, con- 
sisting of the remains of an ibex. 

Third, there are a good many birds of prey, 
mostly eagles of the Golden type, or species 
closely related to our Golden eagle. How much 
harm these do, I was not able to learn. 

Fourth, in dry seasons almost all the available 
food is cropped off by domestic goats that reach 
the most inaccessible crags in their attempt to 
support life. What is left for the ibex it is hard 
to say. Last winter was the end of a long 





drought period and all domestic animals were 
half starved. 

Add to these enemies the fact that water is 
absent over most of the country and that what 
little there is cannot possibly be available for 
ibex, and you have an animal that I believe must 
be wholly independent of water like the addax 
of the Sahara Desert. 

How then do these ibex manage to maintain 
themselves? That is a question I often asked 
myself, but I never‘could formulate a satisfactory 
answer. Nevertheless, I did find out a few 
things. In the first place, they were very shy 
indeed, so shy that I only obtained a glimpse of 
four animals in three days’ hunting (all the 
time I had). Also, the country was very noisy 
to travel over, and much of it was strewn with 
loose, flat, clinker-like bits of rock that made a 
noise if you so much as touched them. Then 
again, I believe these ibex were the hardest ani- 
mals to see of any beasts I ever hunted. Our 
mountain sheep is an easy mark for the eye be- 
side these spectral goats. Of that I am sure, and 
besides, I think these ibex probably fed mostly 
at night, and used caves and ledges to hide away 
in during the day. I saw many shady caves with 
ibex beds in them. 

But we need hardly inquire further. In his own 
home, at least, the Sinai ibex manages to exist 
under conditions where our own mountain sheep 
would vanish in a few years. The ibex also is 
without a doubt being slowly reduced, but he still 
exists along the cliffs of the Dead Sea basin 
even up to and within sight of the Mount of. 
Olives. His distribution in Arabia is of course 
not well known, but I was assured last spring 
that there were plenty near Mecca. 

Would it not be worth the effort if some 
sportsman’s association, or possibly some state 
commission could bring over a number of these 
animals and try them out on some of the isolat- 
ed mountain ranges of our Southwest? The ani- 
mals could, I believe, be obtained very cheaply 
in Sinai during the spring season and then there 
are a good many in the Government Zoological 
Gardens in Cairo, where I believe they breed 
well. It seems at least, as if the venture could 
do no harm, and it might result in great things. 


SQUIRREL PESTS CURED WITH FLY 
PAPER. 


By Kango. 


In one of our near by cities an incident oc- 
curred which is worthy of print. In the fall and 
winter of 1913, a small army of gray squirrels 
made havoc that threatened to be quite an ex- 
pensive and annoying tirade. Under the eaves 







of one of the palatial residences of the city, they 
had gnawed quite a large hole and entered the 
attic room in which was stored all sorts: of 
boxes, bedding and general household effects 
that had been placed there subject to removal to 
a summer cottage. In among these mattresses, 
pillows, etc., the squirrels had nested and raised 
their young and the house seemed to be literally 
over-run with them. The city and state ordi- 
nance forbade their destruction and the occu- 
pants were at their wits’ end to know how to get 
rid of them. To the chief of police they re- 
lated their story and asked for permission to 
destroy the pests, but he could find nothing in 
the laws whereby he could give them permission 
for their destruction, saying that gray squirrels 
were under the jurisdiction of the Fish and 
Game Commission, to whom they then appealed 
for protection. Quite a thorough investigation 
was made by the officers in charge who found 
that the damage would run into hundreds of dol- 
lars. Wire traps were resorted to but with little 
result, capturing only seven of the miscreants. 
They tried to avert their attention by placing all 
kinds of feed and nuts at a distance from the 
house, but it only seemed to multiply their num- 
bers, and the commissioners were about on the 
point of allowing them to shoot or poison the 
invaders, but a happy thought occurred to them 
which they at once put into effect that was laugh- 
able in the extreme. They detailed a deputy to 
cut into small pieces of about one-half an inch 
square, numerous bits of ordinary fly paper hav- 
ing the sticky side up. Every hair that came in 
contact stuck, and their antics were laughable to 
behold. 

Up one tree, down another and chased by the 
fortunate ones who didn’t happen to come in 
contact with the scare, made a- picture that a 
moving picture company would be very glad to 
obtain. In less than forty-eight hours their win- 
ter quarters were deserted and not a squirrei 
could be found in the section and if any house 
thus infected will try the experiment, I think it 
will meet with the same results. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF WILD BIRDS. 
During the past summer in many parts of 
Oregon there has been an unusual pest of grass- 
hoppers. The farmers in some parts of east- 
ern Oregon have complained especially on ac- 
count of the damage done to crops. According 
to Mr. Lewis Scholl, Jr., Justice of the Peace at 
Echo, Umatilla county, the much-despised crows 
gathered in the alfalfa fields by the hundreds and 
devoured large numbers of grasshoppers. 

It is a most interesting fact that in Klamath, 
Lake and Harney counties where the California 
and ring-billed gulls nest in large colonies, about 
Klamath, Goose, Warner and Malheur lakes, 
these birds spread out in the fields along the 
sage-brush plains miles away from the water 
and live almost entirely on grasshoppers. It is 
rather a strange sight to see these web-footed 
birds hunting a living so far away from the 
water. The Brewer blackbird, which is com- 











monly recognized by the whitish eye, is often 
seen during the latter part of the summer feed- 
ing upon grasshoppers. After the nesting sea- 
son, these birds gather in flocks and skirmish 
about wherever grasshoppers seem most abund- 
ant. Sparrow-hawks, pheasants, quail, meadow- 
larks and many other birds live largely upon 
grasshoppers and other insects when they are 
abundant and thus assist man in the protection 
of his crops. 

The Chinese or Denny pheasant is the most 
abundant game bird in Oregon. We sometimes 
hear the complaint from gardener or farmer 
that this bird is damaging crops. It is very 
true that the pheasant eats corn, peas, potatoes 
and grain, but at the same time, he devours many 
injurious insects. A male pheasant killed Octo- 
ber 15, 1913, had its crop and gizzard filled with 
grasshoppers, weevils, soldier bugs and cut- 
worms. The crop of another pheasant contained 
thirty-four grasshoppers, three crickets and 
eleven beetles. 

In the vegetable and animal world, all living 
things are bound together in many ways. In 
the struggle for existence, every species is re- 
lated closely to many other species, each acting 
as a force in itself to hold the equilibrium which 
is called the balance of nature. This natural 
law of our world may well be compared with 
that which keeps our solar system in operation. 
Each species is a powerful force within itself to 
live and multiply and in turn is held within 
bounds by the forces and actions of every other 
species. There is an intense natural competition 
to keep this balance even. 

The natural checks upon insect life are the 
wild birds that live in our fields and forests. If 
we were to kill off the birds of a certain local- 
ity, we should immediately overthrow the bal- 
ance of nature and there would be a correspond- 
ing increase of insects. 

Without the wild birds, our forests would be 
swept as by a blast of fire. Our trees would 
look like an army of telegraph posts. The im- 
portance of bird life in conserving our forests 
is well known. Four hundred different species 
of insects are continually working on the oak 
tree alone. The birds of the forests are con- 
stantly catching and consuming these insects. On 
the willow trees, one hundred and eighty-six 
different kinds of insects are constantly at work; 
on the pine, one hundred and sixty-five species ; 
on the hickory, one hundred and seventy; on the 
birch, one hundred and five; and on the elm, 
eighty. Careful analysis of the stomachs of 
thousands of woodpeckers, titmice, creepers, 
kinglets, wood warblers, wrens, flycatchers, swal- 
lows, nuthatches and other birds show that they 
do nothing else but eat these devastating insects. 
This is their life work. Destroy our wild birds 
and you destroy our forests. 

‘Birds work more in conjunction with man than 
any other ‘form of outdoor life. Nature has 
given them the special task of holding insect life 
in check in order to protect plant life. - Do not 
let any fruit grower think, however, that birds 
alone will keep his orchard free from insect 
pests; birds will only help in the fight in or- 
chards, gardens and forests. 

In a day’s time, the bush-tit and chickadee 
have been known to eat hundreds ef insect eggs 
and worms that are harmful to our trees and 
vegetables. A brood of three young chipping 
sparrows were watched during one day and they 
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were fed a hundred and eighty-seven times by 
the parents. “A family of four song sparrows, 
seven days old, were fed seventeen grasshoppers 
and two spiders in sixty-seven minutes. The fly- 
catchers and swallows destroy vast numbers of 
flies and gnats that annoy horses and cattle. The 
food of the flicker or woodpecker consists large- 
ly of ants which protect the aphides or plant lice 
which are so destructive to gardens and or- 
chards. Three thousand of these ants have been 
taken from the crop of a single bird. ‘The food 
of the meadowlark consists of seventy-five per 
cent. of injurious insects and twelve per cent. 
of weedseed, which shows it is‘a bird-of great 
economic value. A_ single robin has been 
known to eat a hundred and seventy-five cater- 
pillars. One bob-white that was killed had over 
a hundred potato bugs in its craw. Another 
had eaten two spoonfuls of chinch bugs. After 
the day-flying birds have ceased their work and 
gone to sleep, the nighthawk is busy catching 
untold numbers of mosquitoes, moths and other 
insects. W. L. FINLEY. 





A Wild Weasel Sits for His Photo. 


This view of a wild weasel caught with a set camera 
is most unusual, as the animal is seldom abroad in 
daylight. Photo by Howard Taylor Middleton, Haines- 
port, New Jersey. 

LOUISIANA’S SPLENDID GAME RESOURCES 
AT FAIR. 

To show what a sportsman’s paradise Louisi- 
ana is and how conservation measures are pre- 
serving the great variety of wild game found in 
that southern State for the years to come, the 
Conservation Commission of that State is plan- 
ning a most unique display that will be ‘housed 
in the space Louisiana will occupy at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco. 

While all of the natural resources of that State 
will be shown in the space alloted, the Conserva- 
tion Comission, President M. L. Alexander, of 
that ‘body, has decided to make a special appeal 
to the sportsman so that he may learn what 
game is to be found in the Pelican State and at 
the same time see how the modern conservation 
measures, now most rigidly enforced, are caus- 
ing almost unbelievable increase in the migratory 
and resident game. 
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To this end a number of panoramic. groups 
are in course of preparation in which the actual 
specimens of wild life will be on view in the 
environment of the South. The one given over 
to the wild duck and geese will depict a scene 
on the immense State Game Preserve showing 
every species of duck and goose that find a 
haven there from the market ‘hunters’ guns dur- 
ing the winter months. An expedition, headed 
by Stanley Clisby Arthur, the commission’s orni- 
thologist, and E. A. Tulian, superintendent of 
the fisheries department, left New Orleans dur- 
ing the middle of January for the wild game 
havens which include the State Game Preserve, 
60,000 acres; Mrs. Russell:-Sage’s Marsh Island, 
78,000 acres; the Ward-Mcllhenny tract of 50,000; 
the Rockefeller Foundation preserve, 85,000, and 
the smaller ones along the Gulf of Mexico total 
in all over 300,000 acres, to collect specimens, 
study and survey the birds seeking refuge there. 

These game conditions will be photographed by 
“still” and motion pictures so that visitors at 
San Francisco will gain an idea of conditions 
in the middle of winter when the open season is 
on in full in other parts of the State and many 
of Mr. Arthur’s pictures will be used ‘for back- 
grounds of the scenes to he replicated at the ex- 
position. The taxidermist of the Louisiana 
State Museum accompanied the party and only 
the actual birds found on the preserves will go 
into the groups. Another display will be that 
devoted to showing the upland game birds and 
the conditions under which they are found willl 
be faithfully duplicated at San Francisco. 

The recently acquired game “farm” on Avery’s 
Island will also be given a prominent position 
in the exhibit of the Conservation Commission 
and the methods of breeding will be given a 
thorough exposition. The protection given the 
egrets that are now nesting by the thousands 
there every summer, and the other birds that 
neared total extinction.a short year or two ago, 
will be explained to all who visit the exhibit. 

Photography will ‘be largely used by Conser- 
vation Commissioners Alexander, Dayries and 
Leche in showing what inducements the State 
offers the sportsman who longs for days in the 
open under matchless Southern skies, and abund- 
ance of game, but who must observe the bag 
limit and the other protective measures the com- 
mission has fixed on. Stanley Clisby Arthur, 
who has spent weeks at a time catching the 
wild life of Louisiana on the plates of his 
camera and the film of the motion picture, is 
well known as a photographer of wild life and 
some of the pictures he has secured in the Loui- 
siana lowlands are as unique as they are beauti- 
ful and enlargements from many of his negatives 
will adorn the walls of the Louisiana booth. 


BUTCHER PERILS BUFFALOES. 


Learning that two buffaloes from the Scotty 
Phillips herd in Pittsburg, S. D., had been sold 
to butchers in St. Paul for meat and that the 
entire herd is for sale for any purpose, the pur- 
chasers may desire. Carlos Avery, executive 
agent of the Minnesota game and fish commis- 
sion has asked the state to buy some 
of the animals and would recommend that park 
boards and estate owners do the same to pre- 
vent the extinction of the herd. After the death 
of Phillips, the heirs, many of them half-breeds, 
demanded that the estate be turned into cash. 
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GOOD TURKEY SHOOTING. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Jan. 15, 1915. 
Editor, Forest and Stream. 

No doubt you have inquiries from readers, or 
beyond question not a few of your readers are 
wondering where in the United States they can 
obtain the best wild turkey shooting. If you will 
look on the map and find El Rito, New Mexico, 
about 61 miles north of Santa Fe, you will see a 
country which I believe to be one of the best 
game regions in the United States. There is 
nothing north of the place named to speak of 
to the Colorado line, except the Carson forest 
reserve, a vast wilderness with the finest turkey 
shooting in the world, plenty of bear, deer, lion 
and other game, while the rivers and adjacent 
streams are splendid for trout fishing. For miles 
east, west and south it is also practically one 
vast wilderness—in fact the center of a great 
game country with a climate unequaled anywhere. 

I know my West fairly and there is nothing 
like this from Canada to Mexico. We have an 
all the year country, while ‘Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho are open only a short time winter or 
summer. J. Gow. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELK SHOT. 
Warden E. N. Kelly of Western Pennsylvania, 
reports the inexcusable and illegal shooting of 
a big buck elk, one of the herd turned loose 
by the State in Clearfield, Clinton and Center 
counties, and is after the perpetrators of this 
crime. Writing of the incident, Mr. Kelly says: 
“The fellow who killed this knew exactly what 
he was doing, for he was shot in wide open 
country and was looking directly at its slayer 
at short range when he put a ‘punkin ball’ from 
a 12 gauge shotgun through its breast. The 
ball passed through the heart and ranged back 
lodging in the hind quarter. The animal will 
weigh possibly 700 pounds, about three times 
the size of a big buck deer, and as it had a fine 
set of antlers, could not have been mistaken for 
a deer. 

“The elk was killed about one-half mile from 
the Crystal Springs Club-house and if I get my 
hands on the fellow who killed that elk he is 
going to pay the full penalty. The whole 
countryside up here is stirred up by this thing, 
for the people who live here have been mighty 
pleased to see the elk put in, and to have a dirty 
skunk deliberately shoot as fine a specimen as 
this, right out in the open where he knew ex- 
actly what he was doing, is an outrage.” 





FAVORABLE FOR SMALL GAME. 
Independence, Kan., Feb. 7, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

This has been a very favorable winter for 
small game in this locality as we have so far 
had less than one inch of snow altogether and 
the coldest) weather two above zero. As you 
know, quail are protected until 1921 and they 
are already showing considerable increase in 
numbers. I.believe they will win out all right if 
we can only teach the farmers their value to 
them and induce them to protect them. One of 
my customers, seven miles out was complaining 
in my shop last wéek that he had been raided 
twice in the night when he was absent from home 
by parties in autos who would go over the fields 
farthest from the house, as their tracks showed 
plainly where they had thoroughly quartered the 


ground. He had several fine covies of quail but 
after these visits they have all disappeared. It 
is supposed from appearances that the raiders 


were after quail and rabbits. He says he is go- 
ing to lay for them with his Marlin, No. 12. 
E. B. WHITE. 


SPRING SHOOTING OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 
ABSOLUTELY PROHIBITED. 

Washington, D. C.—From the number of let- 
ters which they have received on the subject re- 
cently, officials of the Departmnt of Agriculture 
believe that sportsmen may unintentionally violate 
the provisions of the Federal Migratory Bird 
Law, which it is the purpose of the Government 
to enforce rigidly. Under the provisions of this 
law no water fowl can be shot in the northern 
or breeding zone after January 15, except in New 





TWENTY COON CAUGHT IN SEVEN NIGHTS. 
The Work of Harry Baker (on the Left) and C. E. Barkholder (on the Right) of Seville, Medina 
County, Ohio—Not Forgetting Spot, the Dog. ° 











LUCK IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Elmira, N. Y., February 4, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your monthly magazine is certainly O. K—the 


best out. Am sending you a small photo of my- 
self and brother sportsmen, showing our luck last 
fall in the Adirondack mountains. From left to 
right: G. H. Allen, C. O. Geiger, M. H. Dunbar, 
C. A. Washburn, H. M. Weigle, C. F. Artley 
and G. F. Blair, all from Elmira. Success to 
Forest and Stream. G. F. BLAIR. 





Jersey where the season extends to February I. 
In most of the southern or wintering zone the 
season closes February 1, but extends to February 
15 in Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. These 
regulations were proclaimed on October 1, 1914. 
No change has since been made in them and no 
change is likely to be made until the constitu- 
tionality of the law has been passed on by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. As a matter of fact, the 
law provides that all changes in the regulations 
must be considered for a period of 90 days, and 
then must be approved and signed by the Presi- 
dent, before they become effective. It is thus 
evident that there is no possibility that the pro- 
hibition of spring shooting will be in any way 
modified this year. 

The officials of 'the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture who are entrusted with the en'forcement 
of the law are anxious that these facts be im- 
pressed wpon the people because it is the inten- 
tion to investigate carefully all reports of viola- 
tions made to the department’s inspectors and 
wardens and to prosecute all such violations in the 
Federal courts. In this connection it is pointed 
out that prosecutions may be instituted at any 
time within three years of the offense. 


THAT ARKANSAS DECISION. 
Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 12, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read your editorial about the migratory 
bird law. I can understand your feelings about 
the law for I am a firm believer in it and hope 
it will be upheld. But you are wrong in your 
denunciation of the Arkansas decision. It was 
made by Judge Trieber of the United States 
Court. Judge Trieber is a learned and upright 
judge and personally in favor of the law. The 
decision is his opinion on the constitutionality of 
the law and not his opinion as a man. The law 
will be held unconstitutional by other United 
States judges and will not be finally binding till 
the question is settled by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That Court has held so often 
that the game is the exclusive property of the 
State that it is hard to get any logical reason why 
the United States has anything to do with it. 
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Personally I believe it is the greatest game 
law ever passed and I want it upheld. As a 
lawyer I am bound to say that following the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court it can hardly be 
held constitutional. It will take some very tall 
wabbling from their other decisions to uphold 
the law. 

But the way to get it upheld is not by abuse 
of the judges who try to follow the law as they 


Licensed Hunter and 


In the February issue of Forest and Stream an 
article appeared that was intended to support the 
Federal law, and, at the same time, “call down” 
in a nice way, the hunters of the Middle West, 
who are said to be more or less in revolt against 
the law, because it placed them in the wrong 
zone, and, therefore, deprives them of all shoot- 
ing or at least any shooting when ducks are 
thickest. 

The writer of the above article did not have 
a clear understanding of the conditions in the 
Middle West, and it is not at all surprising, as 
certain writers in the East have been free users 
of pen and ink, and let their minds run riot, 
when they start to write on their pet hobby. 
They would like to deny to others even the right 
to think, much less to express an opinion that 
does not accord with their radical views. This 
was illustrated only last week, when Dr. W. 
Hornaday replied in the Sportsmen’s Review to 
a letter received from Mr. L. M. Gietzer of 
Columbus, Nebraska, written under date of Jan. 
12th, 1915. Mr. Gietzer explained the hardship 
the Federal law placed on hunters in Nebraska 
and asked for help to have the law properly 
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see it. It is to carry a case up and fight it in 
the Supreme Court with good counsel and try to 
reverse the circuit courts. 

The law is needed. Only this morning I read 
in the Gazette about one man who killed 800 
robins on the roost, and no state law to prevent it. 

But we can’t win out by abusing the courts. I 
congratulate you on the fine appearance of your 
journal. J. M. ROSE. 


Migratory Bird Law 


amended, and that, in return, the hunters of 
Nebraska would see to it that the law as amend- 
ed would be properly enforced. 

Let us review the situation. When the lead- 
ers in the Migratory Bird Law were seeking aid, 
to have this law passed, they did not solicit the 
help of the Arkansas or Louisiana market hunt- 
ers, but they did appeal to the sportsmen who 
had been instrumental in having game laws put 
on the books in the states of the Middle West, 
It was only possible to get help from people 
who favored a limit on the game bag, and a 
short open season. It is hard to get a good game 
law on the statute books, but the work is noth- 
ing as compared with trying to enforce that law. 

The Migratory Bird Law promoters used this 
as an argument to the hunters of the Middle 
West, to secure their co-operation, “that the laws 
of the states are attacked every two years, but 
with Federal regulation, we will put a shorter 
season, and stop spring shooting, and when the 
season closes, the Federal authorities will see to 
it that the season will be actually closed.” 

According to the American Cyclopaedia, 
“spring” is defined as follows: “Spring, in as- 
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States and Provinces which required residents to obtain hunting licenses in 1914. 


Resident hunting licenses are now _ 
In New Brunswick, Ontario, and 


Tennessee only for hunting on aaa without writ 


uired in 4o States, in 8 Canadian Provinces, and in Newfoundland. 
c these nee are required only for hunting big game, and in 


en permission of the owner. Nova Scotia and 


Newfoundland require resident licenses for hunting caribou only. 


In Michigan 

a hunting ig p=. 

In 30 States, following the French method, landowners are 
without license. (These States are indicated on the map by 


In 10 
secure a license. 


Minnesota, New Mexico, and South Dakota separate resident licenses are required 


rmitted to hunt on their own 


roperty 
lack lines inclosing their names.) 


States, mainly in the West, following the English method, everyone’ who hunts is required to 


In Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and- Rhode Island 


an additional fee varying from 10 to 25 cents is charged for the issue of the 





license. 
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tronomy, one of the four seasons of the year, 
beginning for the northern hemisphere at a time 
of the vernal equinox or on March 2ist and end- 
ing at the time of the summer solstice or June 
21st.” 

This publication was issued and compiled by 
Harvard Professors, U. S. Army and Naval offi- 
cers and scientific men of national and interna- 
tional reputation. 

The framers of the Federal migratory bird 
law cast the work of scientific research aside and 
on the spur of the moment, or on something 
even less material, they made a new calendar, and 
shoved spring back into bleak and dreary winter. 
It is surprising that they did not complete the 
job by making the sun rise in the south and set 
in the north, and thus make breeding grounds 
extend from pole to pole. 

When the law was framed up and passed, the 
hunter woke up and found he was cut out of 
winter shooting and naturally felt that he had 
been double crossed. 

Now, if he buys a state license to hunt, its 
only use is to give his name and address in case 
he is injured in a train wreck, but it is of very 
little use as a license to hunt, when the birds are 
here during the winter months in which the 
Federal act prohibits shooting. 

The hunter proves that he recognizes the law, 
as is evidenced by his taking out the hunting 
license; he is a law-abiding citizen and not a 
“game hog,” “gangster,” or the outlaw that Dr. 
H.rnaday of New York Zoological Park would 
like to paint him. In Dr. Hornaday’s reply to 
Mr. L. M. Gietzer’s letter, which he had pub- 
lished in the Sportsmen’s Review of January 
30th, he states “that the spring shooting advo- 
cates (winter shooting), who live in Illinois, 
Nebraska and a circle around Kansas City (he 
does not define the size of the circle) have 
made up their minds to rule or ruin the whole 
Federal Law. For the Kansas City gang, I have 
not the slightest sympathy. I am against men 
who feel that way and I enjoy fighting them.” 

He states that no exception could be made to 
Nebraska, as similar claims from twenty-five 
other states would have to be considered, if one 
exception was made in Nebraska. One of the 
“gang” who lives within a circle embracing the 
State of Nebraska and twenty-five other states, 
remarked that he was surprised that Hornaday 
would publish such a letter, admitting he advo- 
cated a law so unpopular. 

The facts in the case are that the hunters of 
the Middle West will stop shooting, if compelled 
by law to do so, but as long as they observe 
short “open season and small bag iimit,” they 
fail to understand why it is such an unpardonable 
crime for a “gang” sportsman in Nebraska and 
twenty-five other states, to kill a few ducks when 
the Federal authorities permit wholesale slaught- 
er in the southern states by market hunters. 

The other states in the Union, that have not 
complained to Dr. Hornaday, are evidently the 
southern states, that have loose game laws andes 
permit market hunting; does Dr. Hornaday 
propose to close the northern zone to benefit the 
market hunters in the winter zone? 

On the other hand, the man who pays a li- 
cense to hunt in the Middle West, will not shoot 
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out of season, whether it be State or Federal 
law. 

The hunter of the Middle West has been 
vilified because he has insisted that the Federal 
Law should be enforced. This, the Federal 
authorities have so far refused to do. 

The licensed hunters of this section have al- 
ways upheld the Federal law, but when people 
who will not take out a hunting license can go out 
and kill game and not be molested, the licensed 
hunters called the Federal officers attention to the 
violations. The Federal officers say they have 
no authority to make arrests or prosecute. 

The licensed hunter then took the stand that 
if the law was a dead letter and would not be 
enforced, the embargo should be lifted so that 
those who paid the states a fee to hunt, could do 
so without breaking the law. 

On the other hand, if the Federal authorities 
will not permit an open season when the birds 
are here, why not make the same rule effective in 
the south, where the market hunters operate, and 
where the sale of game is sanctioned? Why 
make a horrible example of the people who have 
made the Federal act possible, yet legalize the 
wholesale slaughter of game in the South? 

The writer of the article inthe February num- 
ber of Forest and Stream states that the “re- 
volt against the Federal law in the Middle West 
was started by someone because an Arkansas 
justice of the peace has overridden, by means of 
the mysterious reasoning process of his own 
mind, the dictate of Congress.” Possibly it start- 
ed because the justice of the peace, did think 
Congress did have power to regulate. Possibly 
the one arrested did not agree with the rulings of 
the justice of the peace, and appealed the case; 
possibly the judge in the higher court thought the 
justice of the peace was correct in his rulings; 
otherwise, how would the case have reached the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas? 

Judge Trieber is an able lawyer, and an 
authority, and has had wide experience in mat- 
ters of this kind. He ruled the act unconstitu- 
tional. 

If the Beef Trust or Standard Oil secured a 
similar ruling, they would have secured an in- 
junction preventing further interference pending 
final decision in the United States Supreme 
Court, and would have continued to do business 
at the same old stand in the same old way. 

The eastern writers had better beware of plac- 
ing all their eggs in one basket, by thinking there 
is no difference between the ability of Judge 
Trieber and the average justice of peace. 

It is possible that because the promoters of the 
Federal act do know of Judge Trieber’s ability, 
that that is the reason they have instructed their 
deputies not to make any arrests or start prosecu- 
tions until after this case is finally determined. 

The licensed hunters of the west are taking no 
chances, and are using every effort to strengthen 
their state game laws, so as to have something to 
fall back on in case the Federal act is declared 
unconstitutional. é 

The Hornaday attack on the licensed hunters 
of the Middle West was certainly ill advised, 
and uncalled for. In trying to incite the licensed 
hunters to start a fight against him personally, 
in order to advertise W. T. Hornaday, he is 








simply aiding the unlicensed’ and market hunt 
ers, in place of strengthening the cause he pre-- 
tends to champion. 

Missouri, Illinois and Arkansas are in the 
midst of a hot fight, not only to prohibit the 
storage and sale of game, but to keep the game 
laws on the books. 

The unlicensed hunters and market shooters 
have representatives in the assembly that are bat- 
tle scarred, and are past masters in legislative 
cunning, and will stop at nothing to win their 
point. 

Bills have been introduced at Jefferson City to 
eliminate the Deputy Game Gardens of Missouri, 
and still another bill seeks to wipe out the game 
department absolutely, and turn all property and 
moneys over to the good roads fund. 

Dr. Hornaday could have selected no better 
time to hurl a bomb into the camp of the licensed 
hunter, if his object.was to create a feeling to 
resent the Federal law. 

With the Federal law declared unconstitutional, 
and the state laws wiped off the statute books, 
there would certainly be a fine situation to look 
upon. When a representative of the people of 
the state of Missouri gets up on the floor of the 
House, as did Mr. Fulbright of Ripley County, 
Mo., last Thursday, Feb. 4th, and demands the 
passage of a bill to abolish all Deputy Game 
Wardens, and to state that he had a standing 
offer to defend free of charge, anyone charged 
with violating the fish and game laws of the 
State of Missouri, we will leave it to the readers 
of this paper to determine whether or not the 
licensed hunter of the Middle West needs all the 
help he can get. 

This is no time for Dr. Hornaday to attempt 
to seek personal notoriety. The hunters of the 
Middle West have and are still supporting the 
Federal act, but it is far from perfect and in 
order to get a law that is equitable, and just, 
they have advised that it be properly amended. 

They feel that they are within their rights and 
care nothing about the exaggerated hobbies of 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday. When he can not back up 
his side of the question with substantial reasons, 
when he attempts to brand the sportsmen of the 
West as a “bunch of law breakers,” he adds 
nothing to the strength of an unjust Federal law, 
which legalizes wholesale slaughter and sale of 
game in the southern states, and _ prohibits 
limited game bags in northern states. 

The licensed hunter of the middle West has 
fought many a battle in the state legislatures to 
place and keep the present state laws on the 
books and is still fighting to do so. 

He made possible the passage of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Law, and still supports the 
Federal act, but believes that by amendment, it 
could be made still more popular and effective. 

The licensed hunter of the Middle West de- 
plores the fact that foreigners and unlicensed 
hunters can kill migratory game birds, without 
fear of arrest or conviction, on account of the 
inactivity of the Federal officers. It is a farcz 
the way our State Wardens act, but nothing so 
far has been accomplished by the Federal otfi- 
cers that shows any improvement over state 
control. 

J. R. HICKMAN. 
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How To, Where To, When To, What To 


Knicks and Knacks for the Sportsman’s Comfort and Pointers for his Pleasure 


WHAT TO TAKE INTO CAMP. 

There are lists and lists of necessary things to 
take into camp. Here is one that while not com- 
plete in every particular—for the wants of men 
and women are mysterious as the things Solomon 
wrote about—is suggestive and might be kept for 
reference. No one will take all these ‘things into 
camp, but everybody will take some of them. The 
list follows: 

Bacon, baking powder, baking soda, etc., beans, 
dried; beef extracts, beverages, biscuits, bread, 
breakfast foods, butter, tomato catsup, cheese. 


chocolate, sweetened; cocoa, coffee, condensed 
milk, confectionery, etc., currants, corn meal, 
curry powder, eggs, extracts, fish, flour, fresh 


fruits, fresh fruit in tins, fruits, dried, fruit 
juice, gasoline, gelatine, hardware, ham, honey, 
jams, jelly, kerosene oil, lard, macaroni, marma- 
lade, meats, meats, potted; medicine kiz; mus- 
tard, olives, olive oil, paprika, pepper. pickles, 
potatoes, rice, salad dressing, salt, sauces, soaps, 
etc., soups, sugars, syrups, teas, vegetables, in 
tins, vinegar. 

Tf you can see anything omitted from the above 
that you think ts necessary, kindly let us know. 


GOOD HUNTING IN EAST AFRICA. 
New York, Feb. 18, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have some interesting hunting and war news 
which I think will be of interest and benefit to 
your readers. I have received a letter from 
Nairobi, head office of Newland Tarlton & Co., 
the well known Safari outfitters, stating that the 
hunting grounds in British East Africa are prac- 
tically unaffected by the war and the scene of 
hostilities is almost entirely in German East 
Africa. The obtaining of native porters is 
assured and there is no danger of delay for any 
one wishing to arrange a shoot. Any one contem- 
plating a hunt in Africa may feel assured of its 
perfect safety for in British East Africa they are 
practically unaffected by the war as far as risk 
is concerned. 

DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE. 


AN INTERESTING NEW BRUNSWICK TRIP. 
Norfolk, Conn., Feb. 16, 115. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the last two years, being pressed for time 
and wanting some very good fishing, I have gone 
into New Brunswick to Chatham which is easily 
accessible from Boston on a through ticket and 
have engaged there an old man named John 
Connell as guide. This John Connell is the man 
who, acting for the English authorities, captured 
a car load of moose alive by roping them in the 
snow and took them to Newfoundland to stock 
up the island. Mr. Connell is the lessee of a 
river by name Tabusintac and has interests on 
another river called the Bartibogue. At any time 
during the summer, but especially between the 
middle of July and the middle of August, the 
fishing for sea trout in both of these rivers is 
the best I have ever seen, excepting in New- 





foundland. There is no limit to the number of 
trout which can be got, and they run in good 
sizes up to four pounds. Last year I had the 
best fishing of my life there for fish of this 
size, and the year before nearly as good, although 
we were much later. This trip costs a very 
moderate amount and it should extend long 
enough to give a man at least a week on the 
river in order to cover all of the pools and fish 
the streams thoroughly. The region is like the 
best parts of Maine, being heavily timbered and 
very interesting indeed. Mr. Connell takes ladies 
also, but it is rather a rough trip and accommo- 
dations are hardly such as ladies would care for 
inasmuch as it is 23 miles in the woods. It 
takes one day to get in from Chatham. If vou 
want a sea trout trip without hardships and with 
very few flies, to men who are good enough 
sports so that they are willing to put up with 
more or less rough fare in the woods, recom- 
mended this. 

Anyone going to Connells should take tent and 
bedding. Provisions and cooking are looked after. 

R. B. STOECKEL. 


TO PREVENT RUST. 

Those who desire to use a rust preventive will 
find that if the tools are wiped with a cloth 
slightly saturated in mercurial ointment, they 
will obtain the best results possible. It is not 
necessary to leave more than a trace of the 
ointment on the steel. A cloth so impregnated 
that it will smear a pair of spectacles a little 
will answer. 

This ointment is the very best possible to use 
on guns, to prevent them from rusting. It will 
also prevent the barrels from leading and will 
remove lead from the rifles. It has no action 
whatever on the metal of the barrel. 





PRESERVED MINNOWS. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Feb. 15, 1015. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I believe some of the many anglers who read 
Forest and Stream will be interested in an ex- 
periment the writer tried out last season in pre- 
serving minnows dry for use in trout fishing. 

I boiled about a pint of water and when cold 
added, all the salt it would dissolve, then stirred 
in as much corn meal as the ‘brine would take 
up and set it aside for two weeks, when it was 
found to be as sweet as when first mixed. I 
then dried the corn meal on a square of paper, 
pulverizing all the lumps and granulating 
thoroughly. 

Four dozen minnows from 2 inch to 3 inches 
long were then procured and left to die in a 
small amount of water, after which they were 
fairly well dried off by rolling gently on a paper, 
and a tin box of suitable size was packed with 
alternate layers of meal and minnows. 

Now, if memory serves me right, this box was 
packed about April 10, and was carried on every 
trouting trip until well along in August. when 





the few remaining minnows were found to be as 
fresh and sweet as when packed four months 
before. They were firm and solid, not easily 
whipped or nipped off the hook, and were the 
cleanest lot of bait one ever handled. Try it. 
C. F. LARZELERE. 
A NEW KNIFE. 

The Marble people, up at Gladstone, Michigan, 
designers of handy things for the woods and 
stream man, are working on a new knife, which . 
will be on the market some time this spring, 
probably in April. It is a knife that will find a 
wide range of usefulness, for it combines not 
only the good qualities of the other excellent 
grades- that the Marble Company make, but it is 
somewhat of a novelty in having a curved blade 
—an uncommonly thick blade—and made with a 
handle after the usual Marble pattern, giving a 





The New Marble Knife. 


balance that makes the whole affair seem feather- 
weight in the hands of the user. A picture of 
the general style is given herewith, but the 
dimensions will vary somewhat. The Marble 
Company have very kindly sent Forest and 
Stream a sample of the forthcoming style, made 
according to general specific directions of the 
man who wished to use it, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the knife as it lies before us is 
not only a thing of beauty, but an article of 
utility and life-long usefulness. Watch for it 
among the spring styles for sportsmen, to be 
announced shortly. 


HOW TO COOK THE WINTER BUNNY. 

E. D. Nauman, Sigourney, Iowa, has sent 
Forest and Stream the following which may be 
new to many readers who have looked upon the 
winter bunny as pretty poor sport and mighty 
poor eating. 

“During the winter months after the open 
season on quail, grouse, squirrels, etc., has closed, 
the Cottcn tail furnishes a welcome opportunity 
for the continuation of the sportsman’s expedi- 
tions into the fields and woods. Furthermore it 
requires almost as much skill to topple over Mr. 
‘Bunny’ as he flies over the snow at that ter- 
rific speed with which he starts, as it takes to 
‘bag the flving bobwhite or grouse. 

“This rabbit also makes a very palatable dish 
if the following directions for his preparation 
are carefully observed. The moment he is shot, 
cut off his head; then split open the abdomen 
from the vent to the ribs, carefully removing the 
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stomach and entrails which always contain a 
large amount of substance. This can be done 
easily if the rabbit is held, front feet up, after 
opening as above directed. 

“After the entrails are removed, place the 
rabbit on his back and fill the cavity full of snow 
and leave him thus for a few moments. Next 
shake out the snow, wrap in sheet of paper and 
‘drop in your game bag. The skin can be re- 
moved after the day’s hunt. By this treatment 
you remove all taint from the meat and you will 
be surprised at its fine flavor.” 





MAKING A FISHERY AT SMALL COST. 
By Theodore Gordon. 

Thére are many farms in the mountainous 
regions of the east on which it would be easy 
to make a fishery, or if preferred build a trout 
hatchery, although this would entail more ex- 
pense. These farms are blessed with many 
strong springs of pure cold water, and not in- 
frequently the formation of the land is such that 
by building a small dam a fine sheet of water 
can be created. 

For instance, I know of a man in a good trout 
country, but where the fishing is often quite in- 
different, who made a first rate fishery and scarce- 
ly knows that it cost him anything in cash. He 
has a small boarding house in summer and al- 
lows his guests to fish but they do not kill a 
great many trout with worms, the bait they most 
favor. 

An expert angler and friend of mine, has been 
to this place twice. The charge for non-boarders 
is two dollars per day and this is reasonable 
enough if conditions are favorable. The fishery 
was well stocked and the trout grew and bred 
well. Like most waters over new lands the place 
was well stocked with food, and the supply has 
been more than maintained by the growth of 
water weeds and moss which harbor and breed 
great quantities of the larva of insects and other 
trout food. The fish are all native brook trout 
(Fontinalis), I can not describe the water. It 
seems to be a long winding slough, with ten 
feet of water and possibly more in some parts 
of it. 

All the trout I have seen from there were 
killed on floating flies, the expert referred to 
being the fisherman in both cases. The first 
time, I think there were about ten good fish for 
natives, say one-half to three-quarters pound. The 
last time only three fish were killed; the angler 
and his wife were on a little excursion and tried 
the trout for a while. It was not a good day, 
being very warm and still; scarcely any breeze. 
At last he saw a good trout rise just once, and 
spotted it as accurately as he could. He put 
up a spinner I had tied and given him and after 
very careful work he rose and hooked the fish. 
It put up a fine battle and when landed proved 
to be a lovely brook trout 18 inches long and 
weighing 2% pounds. He brought the fish to 
show me and the flesh was very pink. The 
stomach as I remember it, was well filled with 
immature insect life. 

The owner of this property has, I imagine, 
doubled its value with little cost to himself. If 
a small comfortable hotel or inn was built it 
would be well patronized by fishermen, as it is 
superior dry fly. water. 

There are lots of anglers who would gladly 
pay two dollars and a good rate for board 
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to have really fine fishing with the floating fly 
near hand. Then the trout are all native brook 
and run to a large size. It is claimed that there 
are some very heavy fish in this winding slough 
and the water is very suitable for the floating 
fly. When there is a good rise of insects they 
say trout are rising everywhere. 

I must try it myself, in spite of the distance. 


GO FIXED. 

Ail old campers,.and new ones who have “bit” 
will usually cuss at the mention of the word 
“camp stove.” So called “camp stoves” have 
made their appearance from time to time with 
slight changes only to disappear from the mar- 
ket as failures, or at best somewhat disappoint- 
ing; cause: lack of one or more desirable quali- 
ties; and on the whole a competition among 
manufacturers for cheanness instead of satisfac- 





Two Views—Boxed Up, and Ready for Business. 


tion. After knocking about as a camper and 
tourist for about fifteen years and “finding 
fault,” or no satisfaction, like the rest of the 
boys with so called camp stoves,” ‘W. E. Baxter 
invented in 1890 or earlier the Baxter Telescope 
Stove and Outfit, always keeping away from the 
name “camp stove,” and has from time to time 
improved the former invention until he now has 
the Baxter Portable Stove—the only stove having 
the metal Crate-Support, water reservoir, and 
carrying, when wanted, a cooking and serving out- 
fit—making the one package compact, complete, 
convenient, suitable alike for indoors, outdoors, or 
anywhere by anybody; the small amount of fuel 
necessary to operate always being found on 
hand; the only package suitable, on the market 
to-day, for automobilist, tourist, camper, boat- 
man, cottager, etc. The Baxter Portable Stove 
without the outfit retails at $7.50. 


THE CHESTNUT CANOE. 

The canoe problem is already at hand, and in 
this connection the Chestnut Canoe Company of 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, make announce- 
ment that they have completed arrangements for 
delivering, duty paid in the United States, any 
of the dozen styles of this famous canoe that 
may be ordered by American customers. The 
Chestnut canoe has a world wide reputation for 
staunchness, lightness and speed and as it is the 
universal selection of people who require hard 
service, Chestnut canoes have gone into the far 
places of the earth; they have been taken thou- 
sands of miles from civilization, and brought back 
again in good condition, and yet with all this, 
they are lighter, handsomer and speedier than 
most of the fancy canoes designed for what 
might be called park purposes. The Chestnut 
Company will be glad to send you a catalogue 
for the asking. 





STEEL RODS IN DE LUXE FORM. 
Anglers will be interested in the announcement 
that the Bristol steel rod is to be adapted in 
appearance and otherwise to a “De Luxe” form. 
The new rods will be on the market about April 
1. One will be a fly rod 8% ft. long, fitted 
with snake guides, agate guide and tip, and an 


extra tip. It has a cork handle with locking 
reel band. The finish is a silk winding the en- 
tire length. The joints are reinforced with other 
silk windings, and the guides wound on with 
silk. Over this is a waterproof finish, and on 
top of the waterproof finish the very best finish 
similar to that used on the very highest grade 
split bamboo rods. This, it is said, adds about 
40 per cent. more strength to the rod. On the 
fly rod this silk winding finish takes away the 
extreme flexibility of the steel, formerly criticis- 
ed in a steel fly rod. 


WATCH AND COMPASS COMBINED. 

Have you ever—of course you have—busted 
your good gold chronometer while out on a fish- 
ing or hunting trip, and have you not also said 
things on such occasions that might not appear 
well in print? The answer, as all outdoor men 
have agreed, but unfortunately have never follow- 
ed to a right conclusion, is to put your good 
watch in—a safe place—when you start for the 
woods arfd wear a cheaper one. Now a cheaper 
watch is usually an abomination, but Forest and 
Stream in its search for all things that make life 
for outdoor people pleasanter, has uncovered a 
watch that can be sworn by, and not at—a 
watch that is not only a watch, but carries in the 
head of the stem a real marine compass. Thus 
you can have a watch that will keep time. a 





watch with a crystal face that you cannot break 
with ordinary carelessness, and a watch with a 
compass that will point you home safely. Read 
about it in another column, and let us send you 
one. Next to a box of matches it is the most 
essential thing that you ought to carry on your 
person. 








The difficulty in transporting fish fry and adult 
fish from one place to another has never been 
altogether overcome, but the California Game 
Commssion which has faced the problem of ship- 
ping fish for hundreds of miles over mountain- 
ous territory and through utter wildernesses, 
has finally found a plan that has worked well 
and which will prove valuable to fish culturists 
and clubs all over the United States. 


Experiments having demonstrated that canvas 
containers offer added advantage over tin in the 
carrying of trout, a new packhorse fish “can” has 
been envolved by deputies of the Fresno office, 
which apparently is the acme of perfection in 
fish carrying receptacles in regions where ice is 
unavailable and where aeration must be obtained 
without the aid of artificial methods. The size 
and shape (oblong) of the usual packhorse can 
has been retained. The tops and bottoms of the 
new containers are of pine five-eighths of an inch 
thick; a throat of tin is inserted in the top, pro- 
vided with a removable screen as in former cans. 
A strip of canvas of special design, eighteen in- 
ches wide, the ends lapped and sewed in such 
manner as to make an open envelope, is fitted 
to the wooden top and bottom and _ secured 
thereto by means of clothes-line wire drawn in 
such manner as to press the canvas tightly into 
grooves which encircle the boards. To give 
rigidity to this container, a galvanized iron 
shield is provided with hangers which, when 
bolted top and bottom to the “can,” makes it to 
all intents and purposes as rigid as though the 
whole container were of metal. This shield does 
not completely encircle the can, covering only 
the back and ends, and to it are attached 
straps for hanging the container to the pack- 
saddle. For packhorse work the new device has 
many advantages. First, just enough water ex- 
udes through the canvas to keep down the tem- 
perature within the container by evaporation; 
second. aeration of the water is infinitely better; 
third, the fish are not liable to injury by strikinz 
against canvas; fourth, the cans may be carried 
“knock down,” and set up at any time without 
the use of tools; one packhorse can carry a 
dozen or more of these “knock down” contain- 
ers, leaving the rest of the packtrain to carry 
barley and other necessary supplies for the ex- 
pedition. A few extra canvas envelopes, which 
occupy little space, can be carried for emergency 





New Way To Ship Live Fish 
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repairs, and in event of an accident to a can 
on the trail a new canvas form substituted for 
the injured one. To avoid infection, the canvas 
envelope may, at any time, be removed and 
placed in boiling water. The cost of this new 
type of packhorse can is so per cent. less than 
for a well constructed tin can. The details of 
the new fish-carrying device were worked out 
and 14 pairs of the “cans” were constructed by 
Deputy D. H. Hoen of the Fresno Division. 

This new method can probably be adapted to 
man-packing as well as horseback packing, and 
the experiences of the California Commission 
have shown that even adult live fish can be 
transported to almost inaccessible places and 
kept alive for days at a time. 


NOVA SCOTIA APPRECIATION. 
Digby, N. S., Feb. 5th, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The monthly Forest and Stream is a “ripper.” 
I was wondering how I was going to do without 





“Bluff’—a Good Tolling Dog. 


my weekly number, but now I am quite willing 
to postpone the pleasure until the first of every 
month. 

I am cnclosing you photo of “Bluff,” my best 
tolling dog, taken with his winter coat on, I have 
had so many inquiries about tolling dogs since 
my article appeared in Forest and Stream 
describing these dogs, that I thought you might 
think it worth while to publish a picture of a good 
specimen of the breed. To my mind, “Bluff” is 
the best retriever and fastest swimmer that ever 
looked throngh a collar. 

H. A. P. SMITH. 



























“A SURE SIGN OF AN EARLY SPRING.” 


The Fisherman’s Club of Chicago will hold its 
Annual Dinner at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Saturday, March 27, at 6 o'clock p. m 
Some of the foremost speakers in the country 
are booked, and a first-class program has been 
arranged. 


A REMARKABLE SHOT. 

The flimsy little newspapers which some of my 
German relatives send me each week are not 
very satisfactory nor illuminating as to what is 
going on at present over there, but there will be, 
once in a while, an item so unusual as to be 
worth translating. 

The following account it of a quite remark- 
able and well-attested rifle-shot which ought to 
interest your readers. The article is called: “A 
shot which deserves to go on record” and tells of 
a French rifle+ball which had been shot into a 
German gun-barrel, where it met and exploded 
the cartridge to the great detriment of the gun 
and the man—the German infantry man—who 
was aiming it at the enemy. 

Disbelieved, defended, ridiculed and solemnly 
attested by reporters, soldiers and experts this 
news-item has been going the rounds of German 
local papers; and at last came to the eyes of Dr. 
Linz—an army-surgeon, home on sick-leave and 
wading through the accumulated war-literature, 
his good wife had been collecting for him. Dr. 
Linz, strange to say, was tthe very surgeon who 
had bandaged and treated the eyes of the badly- 
damaged man whose rifle had been so queerly hit, 
and he positively affirms the absolute truth of the 
story. French bullet—much elongated and badly 
deformed—and German rifle had been examined 
very carefully by ‘him, his assistant, and many 
bystanders and were found to be of 7.91 milli- 
meter calibre for the German Mauser and 7.8 
millimeter for the French gun. “The French- 
man’s aim (?)” concludes Dr. Linz, “was truly 
wonderful; of a straightness and a directness 
quite marvelous. The bullet must have hit the 
German rifle-muzzle plumb in the middle of the 
center. And we are all hoping that the German 
lad who had the ill-hrck to fire just a hundredth 
part of a second too late is doing at least as 
well as can be expected.” KATE H. 
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The Day After A Freshet 









How Success Attended the Skill of the Dry Fly Fisherman 


HEN we have a heavy flood in any 

of our mountain streams, many 
trout are forced out of the 
torrent and run up the little 
estuaries of small streams or 
rather brooks. In old times 
these were known as Bennie- 
kills, bennie I believe meaning 
small and kill stream; hence the Beaverkill, one 
of our finest rivers. 

The trout seem to know that they are much 
exposed when lying in these brooks and drop 
back into the main stream as soon as the water 
falls. I saw about a bushel of good fish, almost 
in the village of Claryville, after a tremendous 
freshet in August, 1912, and think that plans had 
been prepared for their destruction that niglit, 
but the water fell so rapidly that they were all 
back in the stream by 5 o’clock, p. m. Most of 
these fish came from posted water betow. 

This was on Sunday and on Monday I nad 
very pretty sport with good trout of 12 to 14 
inches. The number was only half a dozen but 
all I wished for to send to a woman friend who 
was in bad health, but very fond of fresh trout. 
The water was clear as crystal, quite. cold and the 
fish caught in great style. Only tw» days since 
the fresh water came dewn but th=y were «liffer- 
ent in appearance. They had fed freely and 
really seemed to have plumped out. They cer- 
tainly were much brighter in color. 

I killed two and lost another in a pool only 
a stone’s throw from my quarters. This pool 
had been curiously changed by the heavy waters, 
but more by the rush of water worn stones. 
These last produce extraordinary effects, tear- 
ing, gouging and filling up. 

I knew that there would be at least five per- 
sons sitting down at my friend’s table on Tues- 
day, possibly six, so I wished to kill that number, 
but when I came in I had but five. They were 
very handsome, nevertheless I needed one more 
and the stream had been well fished that day by 
many anglers. Directly after supper I toddled 
down stream to what was now in this stage of 
water, a fine pool. I went over it twice and was 
almost discouraged when a good 12 inch trout 
took the pale delicate fly I was offering. This 
completed a very agreeable day. I had fished 
probably five hours. Two in the morning, the 
same in late afternoon and one hour after tea. 

The stream above was a bit peculiar in some 
respects. It seemed to be full of very small 
native trout and local fishermen caught quantities 
of these, while I stuck to the larger brown trout 
that were not plentiful. I would come in with 
three of four fish and be informed that some 
local man had basketed thirty or more. After I 
understood and saw the miserable little trout I 
was no longer puzzled. I had a real hard time of 





By Theodore Gordon. 


it catching or trying to catch the big trout I had 
marked down. They had become very timid and 
smart during the six weeks of low water, and 
would run for their dens at the first alarm. The 
only thing to do was to crawl up from below, 
after you knew the habitual lie of the fish when 
he was out feeding or taking the air. I assure 
you one feels quite proud of even a pound trout 
taken under these conditions. 

Two or three days after the freshet-my land- 
lord hitched up his old white horse azi said 
that we would go a fishing. He drove down 
the river about three miles, thus passing over a 
lot of posted water, and getting down to where 
it was free. This being below the junction of 
the East and West branches of the Neversink, 
the stream is much larger and the poo!s were 
still in fine order. My companion devoted his 
attention to the shallows where he took a good 
many eight inch trout, natives and brown trouz 
mixed, and very nice fish for the pan, but not 
my motion of sport-giving trout. I worked 
quite hard for five or six trout and then walked 
up stream seeking a deep pool near the road, 
into which a riprap of logs and stone had been 
built. Any one: who saw the place knew that it 
must hold a big trout or two. There was eight 
to ten feet of water in the deepest hole below 
the logs, and the rapid ran into the pool and 
threw itself against the obstruction. As it be- 
came quiet I spotted a lovely spot for a big feed- 
ing fish to lie. However, I fished every part of 
the water below, then put up a perfectly new 


fly and oiled it. At the second cast a trout 
started from the bottom at least six feet from 
the fly and took it savagely; after a desperate 
struggle it was safely landed and joined the 
others in a stout piece of wrapping paper in the 
big pocket of my shooting coat. Wading across, 
I climbed up the riprap and began studying the 
bottom to learn more of the pool. I had noticed. 
a large tent in the distance and presently a 
greatly excited individual appeared from that di- 
rection, and angrily told me that I was on leased. 
and posted land and must go at once. 

I départed cheerfully but was very sorry that 
I could not return to that deep pool. It was 
by far the most attractive of any for miles. At 
one time there was any quantity of the finest 
kind of dry fly water, from the junction down, 
but the floods had spoiled many of the best pools- 
One in particular almost made me weep. From 
a distance it appeared unchanged, at least 3co 
yards of beautiful flowing water, from two to 
eight feet deep but when one arrived on the 
spot it was seen to be silted up, the bottom was 


_ sand and small gravel; not a hiding place in 


sight, and not more than two feet of water any- 
where. No one could tell me of the lies of big 
trout, yet ten years before I never passed through 
Claryville without being informed of enormous: 
brown trout that had escaped from all the 
native anglers, sometimes even after they had 
a snare around the body. However, I enjoyed 
the summer and had enough sport to satisfy my 
reasonable demands, 





I Knew It Must Hold a Trout or Two. 











FIXTURES.—REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


May 11-13—Memphis, Tenn.—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s Tenth Southern Handicap Tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis 
Gun Club; $1,000 added money. Winner of 
first place in the Southern Handicap guar- 
anteed $100 and a trophy; winner of second 
place guaranteed $75 and a trophy and the 
winner of third place guaranteed $50 and a 
trophy. Several other trophies will also 
be awarded. Elmer E. Shaner, Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 15-17—St. Louis, Mo.—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s Tenth Western Handicap Tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Missouri 
Athletic Association Gun Club; $1,000 added 

_ money. ‘Winner of first place in the West- 
ern Handicap guaranteed $100 and a trophy; 
winer of second place guaranteed $75 and 
a trophy and the winner of third place 
guaranteed $50 and a trophy. Several other 
trophies will also be awarded. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

August 16-20.—Chicago, Illinois—The Interstate 
Association’s Sixteenth Grand American 
Handicap Tournament, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Association of Trap Shoot- 
ers; $3,500 added money. Winner of first 
place in the Grand American Handicap guar- 
anteed $500 and a trophy; winner of second 
place guaranteed $400 and trophy; winner 
of third place guaranteed $300 and trophy; 
winner of fourth place guaranteed $200 and 
a trophy, and the winner of fifth place guar- 
anteed $100 and a trophy. Numerous other 
trophies will also be awarded. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA TRAP SHOOTING LEAGUE. 

Maintaining their hold on first place in the 
Philadelphia Trap Shooters’ League by defeating 
Highiand, the Meadow Springs Gun Club in- 
creased its chances to win the championship in 
‘the target scramble. The Manoa gunners, how- 
ever, had to win this match from the Highland- 
ers to hold their lead, for both the S. S. Whites 
and Camden teams won their contest, the for- 
mer defeating Clearview after the most hotly 
contested match of the day, while the Jerseymen 
succeeded in walloping Glen Willow without ex- 
ertion. 

The Whites and Camden are but one point be- 
hind Meadow Springs and have nearly as much 
a chance to win the title as the Manoa _ men. 
‘With these three clubs in the thick of the run- 
ning, and Lansdale, Clearview and duPont but 
one point behind the second place holders, and 
but two behind the leaders the race for the 
-championship is proving to he one of the best 
ever held by the league. 

In the other match yesterday duPont won from 
Lansdale. 

High individual scores prevailed in the four 
‘matches, George S. McCarty, of the Camdens fir- 
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ing the high gun with 49 dead ones. Severn, Eyre 
and Newcomb, of the Whites, each shattered 48, 
while Shuster and Wiltbank, of Clearview, A. B. 

ichardson, of duPont, and Bender, of Lansdale, 
ali cracked 47. Sloan, of Meadow Springs, and 
S. M. Crothe, of Highland, scored 46 apiece. The 
points scored and targets broken, follow: 





Points Targets 

scored. broken. 
Meadow Springs. .csccreccesccccsccess 8 1752 
S. S.. White 7 1822 
Camden 7 1770 
Lansdale .. 6 1688 
Clearview . 6 1674 
duPont ...... 6 1757 
PE EOE é cccctcnadacknek sdantecsen 4 1633 
PRIME ick di ages ccetaccetsevevivrs 4 1504 


BEIDMAN GUN CLUB. 

Ten marksmen participated in the weekly 100- 
target race at the Beidman Club, and once again 
Director of Public Safety Porter gave a fine ex- 
hibition of target shooting. Breaking 88 blue 
rocks, he was only one target behind Selinay, who 
carried off the honors with 89 breaks. Superin- 
tendent Robinson and Dr. Jones tied for third 
place, with 83. 





25 25 25 a 

WON 6 oe isc catngedigsacens - 25 20 23 «22-88 
Robinson 18 2d 21 23—83 
eee 22 20 20 21—83 
Gilbert .. 24 19 19 20—82 
Sheean 17 16 17 18—68 
MME cGddwedscscasaacandesasencect ses 20 —soal 18 20—79 
Selinay 24 19 24 22—89 
MN de racinnie'ucdsdanaducaicnncsse0= — a 
pre esuskhtvenhedghebaratevsedspes 19 17 17 16—66 
PE <o-ccbtgudiwenmederiedndadaghs 15 14 17 17—59 


NATIONAL SCHOOLBOYS’ SHOOT. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 16.—Thirty public high 
schools, from Maine to California, began a series 
of rifle competitions this week for the champion- 
ship of the United ‘States and the War Depart- 
iment Trophy. The matches are held under the 
auspices of the National Rifle Association and 
supervised by the army and National Guard offi- 
cers. Iowa City reported the best score, 62 out 
of a possible 1,000. 

Scores :— 


Scores: 

Class A.—Portland, Me. “Cech 
916; District of Columbia (Tech tee pues. 
Mass., 902; Auburn, Cal., 920, ew York City 
(Morris), 924; Portland, Me. (High), 94, vs. Baltimore, 
9533 Towa C City, 962, vs. Brooklyn (Tech. 

Class B.—Springfield, Mass., 925, vs. oe L.. £, 


944, _ oo Lake, 


426; District of Columbia (Western), 852, vs. New York 
City (Stuyvesant), 830; Tucson, 815, vs. Utica, 552; 
Warren, 748, vs. Grand Rapids, defaulted; New York 
City (De Vit Clinton), 841, vs. St. Louis, 681. 

Class C—New York City (Curtis), 925, bd 7 Onn 
Cal., 817; Northfield, Vt., 796, vs. New_York 


mercial), defaulted; Ogden, 808, vs. Beeskiyn “atigh), 
884; Sacramento, Cal. 777, vs. San Francisco, 727; 
trict of Columbia (Eastern), 860, vs. New York City 
Commerce, defaulted. 


INTER-CLUB GALLERY SHOOT. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 16—Cleveland and 
Bridgeport each scored 995 out of a possible 1,000 
in Class A in the fourth week’s matches for the 
interclub gallery rifle championship of the United 
States. Marion made top score, 974, in Class B 
and New Haven topped Class C with 970. 


, Scores :—- 


Class A.—Cleveland, 995, vs. Manchester, 979; Dick- 
inson, 956, vs. Boston, 949; Warren, vs. yrus, 
083; Birmingham, 961, vs. Adrian, 955; District of Colum- 
wit. 992, vs. Stiflwater, 952; Bridgeport, 995, vs. King’s 

ills, 9093 











vs. Youngstown, 956; Marion, 


Class B.—Madison, 960, 
ye. vs. Hopkins, 944; Tacoma, 59, VS. Watertown, N. 
9433 ilwaukee, 941; Des 


ndianapolis, 
Moines, 959, VS. Louisville (8 (Swiss), 953; Bangor, 976, vs. 


St. 

Class ‘C-ruffalo, 967, vs. den, 949; Tucson, 947, vs. 
co 238 we 949,. vs. Fayette, orgs Ne ‘New Haven, 
970. alt ke, 962; Watertown, » 966, vs. 


Xibion. 942; Leaked (Rifle), 926, vs. Cordaha: 861. 





JERSEY CITY GUN CLUB. 


This was another day at the Jersey City Gun 
Club that was more like one in April than Janu- 
ary, and fiftcen of the boys were on hand to take 
a hand in the different events. Dr. Pinkerton 
was the big noise to-day, and won high average 
easily with an average of 84 per cent. Doc has 
adopted the proper style now of facing the trap 
and he is going to make the ‘rest of us sit up and 
take notice in the future. Mrs. Randall was with 
us again to-day and put up a mighty good score, 
considering the little practice she has had at the 
trap shooting game: 

Scores in strings of 25 follow: 





EME Accdvnacwaecasadacguaecdecaex 18 20 19 19 
Tewes ....... oe 17 20 19 
Dr. Moeller . ino 18 18 19 
Engle ....... os ae 14 19 19 
IONE sivecacanus<s «a © 20 21 19 
Mrs. Randall 20 18 18 18 
PRIME. 0 sccccscescccceveccccscccees 16 14 19 14 
IEE Sava danccdercncecoucaderous 14 15 14 20 
= MEIN So dG irodddeclacelgrad 8 Io 7 8 
ip END ok hs dc hwaeneccanauea 23 22 22 17 

22 16 16 

18 20 16 

10 II II 

14 19 14 

7 8 4 





Strangers will kindly remember that we are 
glad to see them, and that they will be taken care 
of in good shape. 


CAMDEN-GLEN WILLOW. 


By a margin of fifty-one targets, the Camden 
Shooting Association defeated Glen Willow in a 
Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League match, the 
score being 425 to 374. The contest took place 
over the Parkside traps of the Camden Club 
under conditions anything but favorable. 











CAMDEN. GLEN WILLOW. 
B. B. : ne Ss 
eeuty aneeosieed 49 BION ence ccdescs 23 23 46 
x ars BO “SOERB shaeicdcinnitin I 22 43 
Hineline ........ 43 F. R. Smith . 24 18 42 
E. Holloway ... 42 Gillinger ... 17 22 30 
ee ee 42 = Reichelf’r 17 21 38 
PROS Js cacecees 41 Moulton .. 17 19 36 
Hoffman ........ 41 Holleck so. a 
Springer ........ 41 Messener .... . 18 16 34 
. B. Cook 41 WEN tucheee cave 17 33 3 
Lawrence ...... 41 PORNO cscicecck. 16 14 30 
MD ccateadssistecens 425 WOR ccrceRtiicdiians 74 
Following are the scores of those who did not qualify: 
CAMDEN. 

Bs. Bs: B. B. T. 
9 SOE secccace 24 24 48 a4 36 
F. Holloway .... 13 10 23 34 
ee Vipenduad 12 16 28 35 
. Dehner ...... 16 16 32 29 
DE cieacésdune 19 14 33 32 
eee 23 16 39 37 
Chalmers. ....... 21 17 38 30 
M. Dehner ..... 21 20 4! 36 
J, Taylor ....... 18 13 31 38 
te ee ee 4! 
eis au 33 39 
34 38 
40 40 
30 39 

GLEN WILLOW 
BE 4: B. B. T 
Wienman ....... II 12 23 
F. qeullinger «ce 6 20 26 
C. Trulli cee 32 13° 28 
Mrs, Mout ee FO SG 







































































ST. PAUL ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Forty members of the St. Paul Rod. and Gun 
Club attended the annual business meeting and 
banquet at the Dispatch Tea Rooms. Dr. 
F. J. Plondke was elected president; M. W. 
Thompson, vice-president, and L. J. Pleiss, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The ‘following were elect- 
ed directors: H. S. Johnson, I. Seddon, B. W. 
Parsons, Dr. C. A. Van ‘Slyke and J. J. McGraw. 


SARATOGA GUN CLUB. 


The monthly shoot of the Saratoga Gun Club 
brought out a fair field of shooters and among 
them were many new devotees of the sport. Count 
Mankowski, owner of the fast motor boat “The 
Ankle Deep” was among the new ones and tho’ 
trap shooting is a new game to the Count he 
piled up a very good score and no doubt after 
some practice will rank with our best amateurs. 
The New Years’ Day shoot fell to Green who led 
Chamberlain by two targets. Charmerlain led 
in the DuPont event and Green in the Stevens 
with the rest of the shooters close on their heels. 
The following show the percentages shot: 









Per Cent. 

SE MOINS Weinvsieias a 304 bovnscGadccevtiactacce 85 
Dr. NE ia idauls hu snd sweaeesenwesessenedeeayennae 80 
RMR UWL GGse Peccsaascsevhssce ses esassessonen® 73 
Dr. DRS a hwktcn ty seu lwesbbescssevcsicegeetaeueten 70 
EE EN inn sha Sngs cebenveksundscebawexe¥e 70 
ET IT. 5 5v5.n6iebaeo<scebaedcssechsvesctescs 48 
PEMD: is ski ose pccinwelecesséespeyenekseeAseviensicie 35 
ed * M. pepuskicesReasebhabtices 35 
SEEN EE” ob diniesswren cnqanbuees Sunbnasarvess 5 
I. Green ...... . % 
R. Chamberlin 80 
Ce. AERER oseese 60 
: Wentworth 58 
. Tarrant .. 48 
P. Kearney . 50 
F. Nolan . re) 
a EIMNIIOE vin's sncduxenhein cosstebasaveress pase tees 40 


J. M. COREY, Secretary. 


TRAP SHOOTING YOUGHIOGHENY 
COUNTRY CLUB. 


McKeesport, Pa. 


The mild weather brought out a goodly num- 
ber to the practice shoot at the Youghiogheny 
County Club, Saturday afternoon. J. F. Calhoun 
did some remarkable shooting, only missing one 
bird out of the 50 bird event. Dr. Aber followed 
him closely with 42 out of 50 and Dr. Heisey with 
40 out of 50. The events were as follows. In the 
preliminary event out of 25 birds shot at:— 


First Event—Cornelius, 12; Byard, 20; Gretzner, 4; 
PEteeh Reiiivaeks0; M 

con: vent—Bya 19; Gretzner, 10; ingstar, 
14; Wilson, 16; Cochetiea, 21. m fe carat 
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SEE THAT YOUR SHELLS ARE LOADED WITH EITHER 


WALSRODE 


(Dense) 





-WOLF 


(Bulk) 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


Loaded by All the Leading Cartridge Companies 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


Third rene See eets Met Aber, 21; Wilson, 15. 
In the regular fifty bird event, scores were as follows: 


Total 

} PAGER» 55 ce vs gndeves 25 24 49 
SOME Saedwedcsccecancses 21 21 42 

Oe eS eee en eee 19 21 40 
Ras RENE. peas daccechieubosac 18 19 37 
DEAE swisewesce scevsceest 17 17 34 
J. We WAGON «0.0 0c0cccese0 18 15 33 
b Morningstar ............ 17 12 29 
Ly REED os ssa cuseeedegs 10 18 28 
W. A. Cornelius .......... 13 14 27 
5 Re Ce disks eae II 15 2 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


Registered Tournaments. 


The Interstate Association at its annual meeting in 
1914 made very few changes in the conditions governing 
registered tournaments. The plan of 1914 was so suc- 
cessful in its working that the directors decided to cun- 
tinue it in force during the year 1915. 

Like every radical move made iby the association in 
the twenty-two years of its existence, doubt was cast 
upon the decision, made at its annual meeting in 1913, 
. to favor that class of sportsmen who indulge in trap 
shooting for the sport’s sake only by making its con- 
tributions to registered tournaments part in trophies, 
instead of all in cash. It is worthy of note that the 
change met with popular favor, and that the results 
fully justify the wisdom of the departure. The rec- 
ords show that 881 trophies were well distributed among 
626 contestants—479 different contestants winning one 
trophy, 88 —nerne two, 34 winning three, 11 winning 
four, 8 winning five, 2 winning six and 4 winning 
seven—all of whom, no doubt, feel proud of the emblems 
they received as rewards of merit. 

_The scheme whereby the several state amateur cham- 
gone sare brought together at the 1914 Grand American 

andicap Tournament to compete for the National 
Amateur Championship also received the stamp of ap- 
proval from the trapshooting world. Thirty-five of the 
thirty-six states that held registered state tournaments 
previous to the Grand American Handicap had a repre- 
sentative present to compete for the honor. The con- 
test attracted much attention throughout the entire trap 
shooting season, and it was a feature event of the Grand 
American Tournament. This departure was so eminently 
successful that it has been continued without change 


for 1915. 
Trophy Plan for 1915. 


_ While the trophy plan of 1914 was very satisfactory, 
it is the intention this year to inaugurate an entirely 
new idea-in the distribution of trophies. In brief the 
plan is as follows: ‘ 

Arrangements: have been made with one of the fore- 
most jewelers and silversmiths in the country which 
will permit each trophy winner to select from a choice 
list of merchandise the particular article which appeals 
agence’? to tthe successful contestant, this article to 
be suitably engraved and forwarded, charges paid, to 
any point. — s 5 

he trophies will be illustrated and described in a 
four-page folder, which will be sent in advance of 
tournaments to club secretaries and others interested. 
The club secretaries will also be furnished with forms 
to be filled in with names and addresses of the winners, 
trophies desired and other data. 

e buying power of the association is such that 
most attractive trophies are assured. Among the trophies 
The Interstate Association is to feature sterling silver 
table ware, giving contestants an opportunity to event- 
ually win complete sets of that useful merchandise. 
While The Interstate Association trophies will be more 
or less special in design, arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers to handle any orders at their 
ge retail prices which may be sent them. This 
will enable prize winners to complete sets of silverware 
or secure duplicates of any trophy won. This me 
briefiy outlined, shows, we believe, many desirable fea- 
tures which will appeal to the tournament contestant. 
The scheme is offered with the hope that all trap- 
shooters will find it acceptable. 





NEW YORK 


New Ruling for 1915. 

The principal er made for 1915 was the fixing 
of a time limit for ‘ filing of applications carrying 
requests for contributions. In 1914 the association was 
obligated for the entire amount of its Registered Tourna- 
ment Fund by March 15th, and many applications for 
ccntributions were received after the fund had been 
exhausted. Failure to secure contributions caused more 
or less ill feeling among the clubs that were too late 
in applying. To obviate this in 1915, February 15th 
has been fixed as the date on or before which applica- 
tions carrying requests for contributions must be filed 
to be considered, and no application will be passed 

n before said has expired. This applies to all ap- 
olientions carrying requests for contributions, with the 
exception of applications for state tournaments. Inas- 
much as all state tournaments are provided for alike in 
respect to contributions, such applications may be filed 
at any time. . 

Apportionment of Fund. 

In the soportenmeat of the Register Fund for 1915, 
approximately $9,000.00 will be contributed to state 
tournaments and approximately $11,000.00 will be con- 
tributed ‘to tournaments other than state tournaments. 

Approximately, $8,000.00 of the total Registered Tourna- 
ment Fund will be contributed in trophies. Purchasing 
trophies in such large quantities means additional value 
for the fortunate winners. 

To each approved state tournament The Interstate 
Association will contribute $225.00, part of which will 
be in trophies, irrespective the Senge of the 
State in which the tournament is held. 

The $225.00 contributed to a Registered State Tourna- 
ment will be made wp as follows: $100.00 in cash, 
which shall be awarded as the club holding the tourna- 
ment wishes; $75.00 in seven (7), trophies, which shall 
be awarded to the winners of the first seven places (high 

ins) in “The Interstate Association’s State Amateur 
Glen” event, and $50.00 in cash, which shall 
be awarded to the winner of the State championshit 
(or to the runner-up, in case the winner cannot atten 
the Grand American Handicap Tournament), conditional 
on said winner, or runner-up, making entry and com- 
eting in the National Amateur Championship at the 
Gras American Handicap Tournament. : 

A club holding a registered State tournament to which 
a contribution 1s made shall schedule an event to 
known as “The Interstate Association’s State Amateur 
Championship,” said event to be at-100 single targets, 
16 yards rise, hi th guns win, open only to bona fide 
residents of the State in which the tournament is held, 
and any amateur contestant shooting for “Targets Only’ 
shall be eligible to win said State championship and 
any of the trophies contributed by The Interstate As- 
sociation. _ 

The foregoin 
to which contributions are m: 
sociation. : 

The following applies to registered tournaments other 
than tournaments given by leagues of gun clubs and 
special organizations: ‘ . 

To ea approved tounament, irrespective as to 
whether it will be a one day, two days, three days or 
more tournament, The Interstate Association will con- 
tribute $50.00, part of which, or all, will be in trophies. 

It is ional with the club holding the tournament 
as to whether The Interstate Association’s contribu- 
tion shall be made one-half in cash and one-half in 
trophies, or whether it shall be made all in trophies, 
but it shall NOT be made all in cash. 

Any amateur contestant shooting for “Targets Only” 
at a registered tournament shall be eligible to win any 
of the trophies contributed by The Interstate Association. 

A club holding a registered tournament shall give, 
on the Information Sheet furnished by The Interstate 
Association, the mames of the winners of the trophies 
contributed by The Interstate Association. : 

When the Registered Tournament Fund of approxi- 
mately $20,000.00 is exhausted tournaments will reg- 
istered, but without any contribution by The Inter- 
state Association. : i 

Information in General. 

The Interstate Association’s primary object in reg- 
istering tournaments is to encourage State associations 
and leagues of gun clubs; therefore, it is the associa- 


applies to register State tournaments 
e by The Interstate As- 





My Hobby — TRAPSHOOTING 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Coble address “Sousoband” 
Telephone 6/28 Greeley. 


GENERALOFFICE” 
1 WEST 34™ ST 


New Yor«, 


TRAP-SHOOTING. 


A Panacea for 


all  ilis. 


If the. tired business man 


wants to throw off his tiredness, 


his business cares, and the general 


dDlueness of life, let him take up 


trap-shooting. 


With the targets flying, life 


assumes a roseate hue, and "all's 


_ Well with the world." 


VERY MAN should have an active, 
muscle building, fat destroying, 
lung-developing hobby.’’ Mr. Sousa 

chose trapshooting. He did so because 
this thrilling, fascinating, invigorating 
sport trains the brain and develops brawn, 
— it’s a man’s sport and gives him a 
chance for ‘‘hob-nobbing”’ with the best 
of sportsmen. 


Spokes PRiLj, Soren 


AVE A HOBBY. Get out 


your gun and give the target 


smashing game “the once 
over.” It’s an every-day sport, 
and there are no game laws to 
obey. Go to it. Make trapshoot- 
ing your hobby — join the fun at 


the shooting club. 


Our Booklets Tell an Interesting and Instructive Story of Trapshooting’s Pleasures. 


They Are Free. 


Write for Them Today. 


Dept. 3 S. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
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GET NEW CATALOG 
TELLS ABOUT 


ITHACA ONE BARREL TRAP GUN 


No other gun has met with the enthusiastic reception, attracted the attention and favorable comment 


from the trapshooting fraternity that this gun has. 


It was announced in February Magazines and we are already flooded with orders. 


It is the gun the boys have been looking for. 


No other gun is bolted as this gun is bolted. It has two lugs at top and one at bottom and is bolted at 
each of these three points—giving a triangular form of fastening which will stand the severe strain of 
trap shooting. It is equipped with our lightning lock, automatic ejector and ventilated rib. Built 


in twelve gauge in our No. 4E and better grades. 


Ask for our Catalog, it shows the One Barrel Trap Gun and describes 18 grades double guns. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, 


tion’s present intention to do all in its power to urge 
and foster the formation of State associations an 
leagues of gun clubs in those States where none now 
exist. 

A State Association or a league of gun clubs, to 
secure recognition from The Interstate Association, must 
have a membership of five or more bona fide clubs 
located in five or more different cities or towns. 

The Interstate Association, at its discretion, may 
exact proof of the p r organization of any Statte as- 
sociation, or league of gun clubs, which applies for a 
registered tournament. 

ny club a member in good standing of a State dsso- 
ciation or of a ‘league of gun clubs in a State that has 
no State association may apply for registration. Ap- 
plications from clubs not members of a State associa- 
tion or of a league of gun clubs will not be considered. 

When a club applies for a two or more days tourna- 
ment, the granting of such application will depend on 
the attendance at and success of previous registered 
tournaments of said club, if any were held. he de- 
termination of whether it shall be a one day or two 
days’ tournament is at the discretion of The Letecetate 
Association. 

Clubs located in States where there are no State as- 
sociations or leagues of gun clubs may register their 
tournaments under The Interstate Association’s old 
policy. The Interstate Association makes no contribu- 
tion to tournaments registered under its old policy, but 
the scores made at such tournaments become a part of 
the official averages for the year. 


Management. 


The management of The Interstate Association con- 
cedes to the management of any registered tournament 
The Interstate Association powers as set forth in Rule 
1, Section Nos. 1 and 2, of the Trap Shooting Rules, as 
revised in 1909, in respect to said registered tournament. 

The management of The Interstate Association has 
the authority and power to inquire into and deal with 
any matter relating to fraud in connection with any reg- 
istered tournament, and to bar any person or persons 
concerned in any fraudulent practices. 

A club holding a registered tournament must pay all 
moneys and (prizes as announced therewith. ‘ailing 
therein, any club so offending will be disbarred till the 
default is cleared. : , 

The Interstate Association’s cash contribution will 
not be paid to any club until such time as such club, 
holding a registered tournament, shall have sent in the 
requisite report of the tournament to The Interstate As- 
sociation. Ae 

The Interstate Association’s cash contribution of $50.00 
to the winner, or to the runner-up, of “The Interstate 
Association’s State Amateur Championship” at a State 
tournament, will not be id until such time as the 
Grand American Handicap Tournament is held, and then 
only on the condition that said winner, or the runner- 
wp, makes entry and competes in the “National Ama- 
teur Championship” event at the Grand American Handi- 
cap Tournament. ss ; 

A club making application to hold a registered tourna- 
ment shall not include “Practice Day” in the dates reg- 
istered, as the scores made on said day shall not be 
counted in the. yearly aveage. 

A club holding a registered tournament shall send a 
rinted program of the tournament to tthe secretary of 

he Interstate Association at least 15 days before the 
opening date of the tournament. 

A club holding a registered tournament shall use The 
Interstate Association’s Trap Shooting Rules, as revised 
in 1909, and shall conduct the tournament strictly in 
accordance therewith. It, therefore, must not change or 
modify the rule relating to shooting at a broken target. 


Box 25, ITHACA, N.Y. 





A club which has been duly awthorized to hold a reg- 
istered tournament shall give one page of its program, 
of which the copy will be furnished by The Interstate 
Association, for purpose of announcing the amount of 
The Interstate Association’s comtribution and for pur- 
pose of pwhlicity. 

The Interstate Association respectfully suggests that 
the regular program for a registered tournament consists 
of not less ‘than 150 targets nor more than 200 targets 


per day. 

_ If a club holding a registered tournament defaults on 

its agreement in any particular, permission for further 

registered tournaments will not be granted. 
Miscellaneous Rules. 

Not more than two tournaments of any one club shall 
be registered in any one year. For the year 1915 a con- 
tribution will not be made to more than one tournament 
of any one club. 

No tournament shall be registered for a Sunday only. 
A tournament which includes a Sunday may be reg- 
istered, but the scores made on weekdays only shall 
count in the yealy averages. 

A club holding a registered tournament shall allow 
any contestant, who so desires, to shoot for “Targets 
Oniy” in any or all events. 

A club holding a registered tournament shall not 
charge more ‘than 2 cents for each target shot at, except 
in the case of a club located in a section where freight 
rates are excessively hiigh, thus making targets cost 
much more than they do in the East, in which case such 
club may charge 2% cents or 3 cents per target, if it is 
customary ‘to make such charge at tournaments. 

A club which has been duly authorized to hold a reg- 
istered ittournament shall require contestants to give 
their names and addresses on blanks furnished by The 
Interstate Association, and said blanks, FILLED OUT 
BY THE CONTESTANTS, shall be sent to the secre- 
tary of The Interstate Association at the time the report 
of the tournament is mailed. 

A club holding a_ registered tournament where shoot- 
ing names (assumed names) are allowed must forward 
to ‘the secretary of The Interstate Association, with the 
other records, tthe real names of those using assumed 
names. 

With the exception of practice day, weather penmit- 
ting, a tournament shall be started in the morning 
before 11 o’clock, and the time of starting shall be 
stated in the program. The hour shall be reasonably 
governed by the scheduled time of arrival of trains or 
trolleys at the place where the tournament is held. 

All scores shall be shot in competition, and no scores 
shall be recorded which are shot prior ‘to the advertised 
hour for starting the competition. 

No contestant. whether amateur or professional, shall 
be allowed to “shoot wp” any event or events other 
than events one, two and ‘three scheduled for the first 
day of the tournament, on the first day, and this in 
no case unless the unanimous consent of the other 
contestants and the management are given. 

No contestant, whether amateur or professional, shall 

allowed to shoot any event or events in advance 
of the regular order of scheduled time for the competi- 
tion as designated in the program. 

No contestant, whether amateur or professional, shall 
be allowed to shoot any event or events other than those 
of the one day’s program except in case the entry list 
is so large, or unavoidable ‘conditions such, that it is 
necessary to carry over a tournament from day to day. 
The scores of any event or events thus carried over 
shall be recorded as being made on the day for which 
said event or events were originally scheduled. 

Registration as herein set forth applies to United 
States clubs only. The old policy is still in force as 
to Canadian clubs. 


DU PONT GUN CLUB TROPHY SPOON IDEA 
FOR 1915 POPULAR. 


Innovation in the Way of a Trapshooting Trophy 
Meets With Instant Favor. 


An innovation in the way of a trapshooting 
trophy for gun clubs is provided in the DuPont 
1915 Gun Club trophy 
spoon. Several weeks 
ago, the DuPont Co. 
announced that this 
year’s gun club 
trophy would be an 
especially and appro- 
priately designed 
sterling silver tea- 
spoon manufactured 
by Tiffany & Co., of 
New York. Instant- 
ly the idea seemed to 
meet with general 
favor on the part of 
trapshooters, and 
many clubs have 
made application for 
a DuPont spoon for 
their clubs. 

One feature of the 
DuPont 1915 trophy 
proposition which is 
particularly pleasing 
is that an opportunity 
is offered any club 
to secure any number 
of these spoons that 
it desires. Every ac- 
tive and deserving 
club will be awarded 
one spoon, and they 
may purchase addi- 
tional ones at $1.50 
each, postpaid. Under 
this arrangement a 
club may, at nominal 
cost, secure an attrac- 
tive and useful sup- 
ply of trophies suffi- 
cient to last through 
the season, and which 
will, beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt make their club shoots more and 
more interesting to their members. 

A cut of the DuPont, 1915 Gun Club trophy 
is illustrated herewith and it surely comes up 
to the high DuPont standard of other years, and 
will, no doubt be immensely popular with the 
shooting fraternity. Gun Clubs desiring to se- 
cure these handsome trophies should write to T. 
E. Doremus, Manager, Sporting Powder Division, 
DuPont Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 





An Ideal Hunting Lodge 


One Thousand Acre Hunting Preserve 
Abounding in Partridge, Wild Turkey, 
Deer, Squirrel, Rabbit, Fox, Opossum and 
Raccoon. Adjacent to Quebec - Miami 
Automobile Highway and Southern Rail- 


way—in Southern Virginia. 


Owing to the growing scarcity of game, and 

danger to life, the time is fast approaching 

when sportsmen will have to own their own 

preserves. This is an unusual sogestuaity to 
wall 


secure, at a low price, a very val le piece of 
property, especially suited to the uses of a hunt- 
ing lodge. 


Address HUNTING LODGE 
Forest and Stream 22 Thames St., N. Y. C. 
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ITHACA GUN COMPANY JOINS INTERSTATE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 30, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please be kind enough to announce in the trap 
department of Forest and Stream that the Ithaca 
Gun Company, of Ithaca, New York, has been 
elected a member of The Interstate Association, 
and oblige. 

The Interstate Association, 

Secretary. 


E. Reed Shaner, 


UTICA FIELD AND GUN CLUB. 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 7—The new gun club has 
“arrived.” It has formed, elected its officers, 
appointed its committees to look up suitable 
shooting lodge sites and will incorporate right 
away as the “Utica Sportsmen’s Association, Inc.” 
As a result of the latest entrant, there will be 
three clubs shooting full blast within a month. 
E. J. Loughlin of the Genessee Gun Club an- 
nounces a shoot at his place for next Sunday, 
and the Utica Field & Gun Club is breaking clay 
right along. 

The new organization is made up of business 
and professional men almost exclusively, and 
represents quite a bit of coin. It is understood 
that the members are going to it on broad and 
ambitious lines with the idea of putting up a 
club house that will be quite an affair, and run- 
ning the club so that it will be quite an agree- 
able place for the lady shooters to go if they 
care to do so. For some time the lack of a gun 
club grounds has been deplored by the amateur 
Dianas of the city who would like to mix tea 
biscuits and sliced lemon with light loads and 
softly booted trap guns. Both of the older clubs 
have good grounds but unfortunately there are 
no shady, wide verandahs on the shooting shacks 
or suitable rooms for changing into shooting 
frocks. Those of the ladies who like to shoot 
are expecting that the new club will provide both. 

Dope has it that the new club house may be 
located in the vicinity of Utica Park, thus insur- 
ing crowds for every shoot, inasmuch as it would 
be the most easily reached of all the clubs. The 
committee on grounds is hustling around for a 
place and is to report at the next meeting. 


‘When the club was organized the other night 
it was with the following officers: President, 
George L. Brayton; vice-president, Dr. F. T. 
Simmons; secretary, Jerome DeBee, who also be- 
longs to the Utica Field & Gun Club, and treas- 
urer, John J. Tritten, who thought of the idea 
first. These are the other men in the new or- 
ganization: R. S. Green, Charles A. Nelson, 
George F. Murray, J. H. Horrocks, Tom L. 
Davidson, W. R. Owens, George E. Fuller, E. C. 
Richards, Dr. F. S. DeLong, J. J. O’Neil, F. D. 
Curtis of Oriskany Falls, W. T. Cantwell, F. J. 
Sisson, A. B. Maynard, Dr. A. S. Mahady, E. V. 
Dibble, Henry G. Siem, F. M. Black, F. R. Latta, 
F. G. Morrison, W. C. Harris, F. B. Lee, Theo- 
dore Steinhorst, P. J. Blake, J. Phil Bannigan, 
C. H. Ballou, George W. Weaver, Jr., Tom W. 
Johnson, Delos M. Johnson, William Ainsworth, 
W. E. Corfield, and A. J. Ackert. 

Most of these men are well known in the local 
field as rabbit or bird hunters. A number of 
them are dog breeders of repute. Tom Johnson 
is the owner of Malwyd Rhoda, the clever little 
English setter bitch who is to be exhibited in 
the bench show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
this week. 
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John McCormack ef 


Favorite of Three Continents 


The most popular Concert Singer who has 
ever toured America, says: 

**1 smoke Tuxedo because it is the 
mildest tobacco I have yet found; yet 
Tuxedo, with its mildness, is distin- 
guished by a rich flavor and fragrance 
that is unique.”’ 





Onno 
——- 

“The Mildest Tobacco 
I Have Yet Found” 


You know John McCormack, the greatest lyric tenor of three continents; 
you have sat under the spell of his sweet, luscious Irish voice; you have 
admired his robust, magnetic personality. This wonderful singer gives 
more concerts in one season than any other great artist. He makes the 
most strenuous tours, from coast to coast, giving recitals night after night, 
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Convenient, glassine-wra; 
moisture- proof cea ge 5c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 





VUCDIOATOO ALTA EN TUATHA EA 


Cc 


Following are the scores made at the shoot of 
the Utica Field & Gun Club, Saturday: 





Name. Shot At. Broke BG 
Charles Wood 71 946 
W. E. Corfield 47 F 
H. Lancaster 51 “so 
Se, snccedaxatncmdakee 95 826 
: a NL Wi ntanwed Guetta cdieayes 80 -800 
Be | ae ae 753 

NUQUOE. ccccscecs S oo 
d. Loughlin ..... 70 -700 
Fred Schiller ..... 79 687 

Cc wontsnvadeees wiiewes 60 40 666 
Si SOL. Sod esekseotoesaees 95 37 -389 
Ee GG © Sic ccdicvsceuccks 60 22 -366 
GE, Sic ccctnccacescasa 30 10 +333 
T+ FR bs ccaed vaca dcadenes 73 20 266 


Ideal Hand Book. 


The new Ideal Hand Book (No. 25) is now ready. The 
many thousands of shooters who know the book should 
write for a copy of the new edition at once. 


rendering almost the entire programme himself. 

Under such exacting conditions, McCormack must be extremely careful 
of the tobacco he uses. Yet he smokes Tuxedo as freely ashe wishes. Tuxedo 
refreshes his mind and body and does not the slightest harm to his voice. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Think what it bespeaks for the mildness and soothing qualities of 
Tuxedo when the world’s two greatest tenors— McCormack, lyric tenor, and 
Caruso, tenor robusto—endorse its use. 

No matter how sensitive your throat and tongue may be you can safely 
smoke Tuxedo—and you'll always find it mellow and pleasant, rich in 
fragrance, soft as cream in your mouth. 

Tuxedo absolutely cannot bite your tongue. The famous “Tuxedo 
Process” has taken the last particle of bite out of the fine ripe leaves of 
choice Kentucky Burley from which TUXEDO is made. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY = 


UONUINENGOGOOUNEOUONA AE EAAU GOLA OUENA Fay ULUOUUD THEA DGUADAGEADUEUHAOOO UAH PrP UHHH AA 









pay LTVUARRUNDUO NN ANONNNETNANE 






10c 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 





For the benefit of those shooters who have not been 
so fortunate as to have a copy of the Ideal Hand Book 
in the past; we are pleased to state that “The Ideal 
Hand Book of Useful Informatica for Shooters’ is a 
large 160 page book issued each year by The Marlin 
Firearms Co., and furnished without charge or obliga- 
tion to any shooter sufficiently interested to send three 
stamps postage for the book. The principal purpose of 
the book is to show that the modern cartridge is a simple 
thing—that any intelligent shooter using proper tools 


‘and good judgment, can reload his rifle, pistol and shot- 


gun ammunition understandingly. He can adapt his 
loads exactly to his particular gun and his special re- 
quirements—and enjoy a “hobby” that cuts down his 
shooting expenses considerably. 

It contains a world of useful information for shoot- 
ers, answering fully and clearly such questions as 
“What isa caliber—or gauge?” “What is the diameter 
of the bore in the various rifles? ” “What is the twist 
of rifling in any standard rifle? ” “What are the ballis- 
tics of the various cartridges?” etc. It illustrates, 

























FOREST AND STREAM 


“Citizenry, Trained and 
Accustomed to Arms” 


— PRESIDENT WILSON 


Get accustomed to gun powder. Learn to shoot straight. That’s at least 50% 


of a soldier’s equipment. 


Perhaps the training will stand you in stead in some moment of personal dan- 
The lives of your wife and children may sometime depend on your 
The best weapon to practice with is the 


ger. 
steadiness and courage. 


IVER JOHNSONE, 


: 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER | | 


It is absolutely safe. It is accurate and reliable. It is simple 
in operation and will not fail you in a pinch. There are 


no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety is automatic 
—-part of the action. All you have to remem- 


ber is to pull the trigger. 


Costs $6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for an 84-page book on 


Western Walnut 
Grip, fitted to a 
6-shot 32 calibre 


Revolvers, Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. It is free. 


iver. Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


356 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 





tells how to cast, and gives the diameter and weight 
of the round balis for use in shotguns, explains how 
they are loaded and shows what results can be secured, 
explains how powder is bought and how measured for 
use in rifles and shotguns, telling how many cartridges 
one pound of powder will load with any given charge; 
gives tables reducing drams to grains, tables of prim- 
ers, bullets and powders, showing clearly just what 
powder, primer, bullet, etc. to use for any rifle or 
pistol. 

To answer the inquiry: “Does it pay to reload 
shells?” there are tables showing the actual cost of the 
factory cartridge compared with the cost of reloaded 
cartridges, showing in detail the cost of primed shells, 
cost of powder, cost of bullets ready made, cost of bullets 





New .44 Revolver Bullet and .30 U. S. Spitzer point 
gas-check bullet shown in Ideal Book No. 25. 


when you make them yourself, etc. The information in 
this book is essentially accurate and reliable and it will 
certainly make the average man sit up and take notice 
when he sees what a surprisingly big saving can be 
effected by reloading his shells. The books shows that 
the .22 Savage High Powder cartridges usually sold to 
the consumer at $3.42 per hundred, can be reloaded with 
a charge that compares very favorably with the factory 
load, at an expense of 62c per 100. The .25-20 high 
velocity factory cartridges cost $1.70 per 100; you can 
reload them with a mighty satisfactory load at an ex- 
pense of only soc. The .25-35 and .25-36 factory cart- 





717 Market Street, San Francisco 


ridges sell at $2.97 per 100; they can be reloaded for 
high power requirements at 79c per 100. The 30-30 and 
-303 factory cartridges sell for $3.42 per 100; you can 
reload the empty shells and have too first class cart- 
ridges for 97c. 

The book shows how by the use of modern reloading 
tools anyone can cast perfect bullets, exactly suited to 
his particular rifle or pistol; and after the bullet 
is made it is an extremely simple matter to pre- 
pare the cartridges as it is only necessary to 
expel the old primer, seat the new primer, insert 
powder charge, place bullet in end of shell and 
crimp the shell on to the bullet, all of these opera- 
tions being performed in a single, simple and inexpen- 
sive set of tolls. 100 cartridges like the .32-40 H. P. 
cartridge cost $3.42 per 109; the shells can be reloaded 
with factory bullets and have the same identical powder 
charges and primers as in the new shells for $1.35. 
You save $2.07 while enjoying one of the most pleas- 
ant and interesting half-hours of your shooting ex- 
periences. 

Send 3 stamps postage to-day to The Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., 27 Willow St., New Haven, Conn., and get 
your copy. 


RIFLE AND REVOLVER. 


NATIONAL MILITARY SCHOOL COMPETITION 
Match No, 3. ane ans February 3, 1915. 


New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. M., 976, 
vs. New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
elafield, 


My Xp x St. John’s Military Academ 
Wisc., vs. Bordentown, New Jerse ilitary In- 
stitute, $3 Northwestern Military & Naval Academy, 
Highlan ‘ark, Il., 88, vs. Harvard Military School, 
Los Angeles Cal., S49; Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Mo 884, vs. St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., 870. 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 

Aggregate Matches Matches 
‘ , ore Per Cent. Won. st. 
New Mexico ....... 2,808 97 3 ° 








New York .........2,798 -93 2 I 
St. John’s Military.2,772 92 3 o 
Bordentown ....... 2,743 gt ° 3 
St. John’s School ..2,626 o 2 1 
Northwestern ..... 2,563 85 I 2 
Harvard .......se00+ 2,5: 85 ° 3 
PGIBET.... <ncecceseces ts 59 I 2 
CLASS B. 


Morgan Park Illinois Academy, 924, vs. Wentworth 
Military Academy Lagingies, Mo., 917; Hitchcock Mili- 
tary Academy, San ael, Cal., iB vs. Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., 807 Miami Military Institute, 
Germantown, O., 839, vs. Bingham School, Asheville, 

. C. 760; Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, 
Tenn., 893, vs. Nazareth Pennsylvania Hall Military 


Academy, 655. 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate Matches Matches 

ore Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Morgan Park ...... 2,066 89 2 I 
Tennessee ......... 2, 89 3 ° 
MMOL. asKicesaccasde 2,438 81 2 I 
DMONOODK occcuecess 2,421 81 2 I 
MOUEMEOD, cocccccvevd 2,373 79 I 2 
OSCE cesacescces 2,367 +79 2 I 
PIRERTOUR. occcvccvcce I, 65 ° 3 
Wentworth ......... 3 60 ° 3 
Match No. 4. eek Ending February 10, 1915. 

CLASS A. 


New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. M., 960, 
vs. Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, High- 
land Park, Ill., 951; New York Military Academy, Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, +» 967, St. John’s Military Aaadeoey. 

ili- 


Delafield, Wisc., 934; Bordentown, New Jersey M' 
School, Manlius, 


tary Institute, 932, vs. St. John’s A 
nh. Y., Sos: Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo., 
913, vs. Harvard Military School, Los Angeles, Cal., 882, 


* STAN. ING OF CLUBS. ; 
Matches Matches 


Aggregate ~ 

: core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 

New Mexico ...... 3,867 97 4 ° 

New York Military.3,765 04 3 I 

St. John’s Military.3,706 -93 3 I 

Bordentown ........ 3,675 = I 3 

St. John’s School .3,521 ‘ 2 2 
Northwestern Mili- 

tary & Naval....3,51 88 I 3 

parsect ea aimewiaigeekes 33 = ° 4 

PNED hasaeviesases 3, J 2 2 

, éLASS B. 


Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo., 942, 
vs. Hitchcock Military Academy, San Rafael, Cal., 795; 
Morgan Park, Illinois Academy, 935, vs. Nazareth Penn- 
sylvania Hall Military Academy, 673; Tennessee Mili- 
tary Institute, Sweetwater, Tenn., 916, vs. Miami Mili- 
tary Institute, Germantown, O., 878; Bingham School, 
Asheville, N. C., 824, vs. Shattuck School, Faribault, 


Minn., 783. ‘ 
STANITING OF CLUBS. 
Aggregate Matches Matches 
core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Morgan Park ...... 3,601 3 I 
Tennessee .. +3578 ‘ 4 ° 
Miami ps 83 2 2 
Hitchcock 80 2 2 
Bingham 80 2 2 
Shattuck . 79 2 2 
Wentworth P .69 I 3 
WIASATOER occ cccceess -65 ° 4 





NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE GALLERY 
Sieteh 3 COere ee t 2, 
Match No. 3. ee nding January 1915. 

CLASS A. 

Massachusetts Aqgicultare! College, 971, vs. Iowa State 
University, 963; est Virginia niversity, 9) vs. 
Purdue University, 925; U. S. Naval Academy, 948, vs. 
Norwick University, 939; Michigan ‘icultural 
Mechanical College, i vs. University of Minnesota 
52; Valvorery of California, es vs. University of 
llinois, 937; Washington State ‘ollege, 984, vs. Cornell 
University, 964. 

CLASS A. 
STAN.ING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate Matches Matches 
core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 


Washington State..2,935 -98 2 I 
Michigan Agric.....2,915 97 3 ° 
Mass. Agric. ...... pn 97 2 I 
Iowa State ........ 2 .96 2 I 
Cornell .......s00e05 2,876 -96 I 2 
West Virginia ..... 2,874 96 3 ° 
U.S. N. Academy.2,835 94 I 2 
eS are 2,827 94 2 I 
eS rae 2,820 94 I 2 
Minnesota ......... 2,816 94 I 2 

SE: 2,814 -04 ° 3 
Purdue .........+.-. 2 ° 3 


701 d 
CLASS B, MATCH NO. 1. 
University of Pennsylvania, 957, vs. Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, 937; University of Vermont, 923» vs. 
Dartmouth College, 902; Princeton University, 882, vs. 
University of Wisconsin, 857; Notre Dame University, 
926. vs. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
891; University of Maine, 935, vs. North Georgia Agri- 
cultural College, 916. 
CLASS C, MATCH NO. t. 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 799, 
vs. Rhode Island State College, 791; Yale University 
88, vs. University of Arizona, 871; Universit of 
Michigan, 861, vs. University of Washington, 7793, n- 
sas State Agricultural College, 880, vs. Vaiversty of 
Idaho, 726; University of ebraska, 846, vs. Lehigh 
Upreens defaulted. Week Ending J 
atc 0. 2 ee nding January 21, 1915. 
Mich Agricul Aas 1 Coll 
ichigan icultura. echanica e vs. 
Cornell “University apes West Virginia i 962, 
vs. University of Tl inois, 940; Iowa State University, 
vs. Naval Academy, 945; Washington State 
ollege, 978; vs. Massachusetts Agricultural College, 3 
University of Minnesota, 937, vs. Purdue Univers ty, 
929; University of California, 945, vs. Norwich U: 


versity, 940. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 






“ta Us eat or 


Why Do Speed Shell Shooters 
Win Oftenest At The Traps ? 


Would you like to know why shooters of Remington- UMC Arrow and 
Nitro Club Steel Lined Speed Shells have a better chance to break targets ? 


Would you like to know why the shot charges from Arrow and Nitro Club 
Shells get to the targets quicker? Why shooters of these shells do not have to 
hold so far ahead of birds? Why they can come nearer to point blank shooting? 


_A Post Card will bring to you a copy of ‘‘Inside Shot Shell Facts Laid Bare’’ 
-- containing most interesting information that will suggest the way to better scores. 


WRITE TODAY! 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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STANDING OF CLUBS. CLASS C, MATCH NO. 2. Notre Dame ....... 2,772 +92 I S 
Aggregate Matches Matches University of Michigan, 902, vs. anv of Arizona, Dartmouth ......... 2,704 -90 ° 3 
5 core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 833; University of Washington, 814, vs. Lehigh Univer- Princeton .......... 2,659 .89 I 2 
Washington State ..1,951 .97 I I sity, 807; Yale University, 927, vs. Kansas State Agri- Univ, of Wis. .....2,641 88 I 2 
Michigan Agric.....1,944 97 2 o cultural College, 903; University of Nebraska » vs. Oklahoma Agricul 
Towa State ........ 11933 97 2 0 Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 822; tural & Mech. ...2,636 88 o 3 
Mass.. Agric. -....... I, 96 I I Rhode Island State College, 827, vs. University of p : CLASS C, MATCH.NO. 3. | 
West Virginia 1,920 -96 2 ° Idaho, 795. University of Nebraska, 903, vs. University of Idaho, 
Cornell ...... 1,912 96 I I STANDING OF CLUBS. 843; Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
California 1389 94 I I Aggregate Matches Matches 871, vs. Lehi aon 841; Yale University, 900; 
U. S..N. Academy .1,887 04 ° 2 core Per Cent. Won. Lost. vs. Rhode Island State College, defaulted; University 
SEGUE: cccssvenceses 1,883 94 I I Yale University ..1,816 -9I 2 ° of Michigan, 904, vs. Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
DOWD. Sicccccccess 1,875 .94 0 2 Univ. of Neb. ....1,807 .90 2 ° lege, 896; University of Arizona, 869, vs. University 
POPNE: cncsccctad I, -93 I I Kansas State Agric..1,783 a I I of Washington, S50. +: 
PR Feessnindcasees 80 92 ° 2 Univ. of Mich. ....1,763 d 2 ° oa STANDING OF CLUBS. 
Match No. 4. eek Ending February 4, 1915. Univ. of Arizona...1,704 85 0 2 Aggregate Matches Matches 
; CLASS A. Mississippi Agri- core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Washington State College, 981, vs. University of Min- cultural & Mech..1,621 81 I I Vale sccccsccecvcecce 2,716 -90 3 0 
nesota, oR Michigan Agricultural Mechanical College, Rhode Island State.1,618 81 I I Nebraska ...........2,710 -90 3 0 
980, vs. West Virginia University, 971; Cornell Um- Univ. of Wash. ..1,593 .80 I I Kansas State Agric..2,679 89 I 2 
versity,972, vs. Massachusetts Agricultural College, 963; Univ. of Idaho ....1,521 -76 0 2 Michigan ........... 2,667 89 3 o 
Iowa State University, 972, vs. orwich University, 938; RAE acadcdsccstces -40 ° 2 Arizona ......... +0+2,573 -86 I 2 
U. S. Naval Academy, 951» vs. University of Illinois, Match No. 5. Week Ending February 11, 1915. Mississippi Agricul- 
945;, University of California, 941, vs. Purdue Uni- CLASS A. tural & Mech. ....2,492 83 2 I 
versity, 928. Washington State College, 986, vs. West Virginia Washington «2,432 82 I 2 
CLASS A. University, 973; Michigan Agricultural Mechanical Col-: Idaho .......... + 2,304 -79 o 3 
STANDING OF CLUBS. lege, 970, vs. University a California, 939; Cornell Lehigh .............. 1,648 “55 ° 3 
Aggregate Matches Matches University, 972, vs. University of Minnesota, 937; U. Rhode Island State .1,618 -54 I 2 
. core Per Cent. Won, Lost. S. Naval ‘Academy, 047, vs. Purdue University, 943; NATIONAL INTER-CLUB GALLERY. 
Washington State ..3,916 .98 3 I Iowa State University, 967, vs. University of Tilinots, Match No. 6. Week Ending January 28, 1915. 
Michigan Agric. ~~ 30895 .97 4 0 938; Massachusetts Agricultural College, 971, vs. Nor- CLASS A. 
Iowa State ........ 3 -97 3 I wich University . Warren, Pennsylvania Rifle Club, 991, vs. Dickinson 
Mass. Agric. ...... 3,862 96 2 2 STANDING OF CLUBS. North Dakota Rifle Club, 979; The’ Park Club, Bridge- 
CBOE vasnccsecees 3,848 -96 2 2 Aggregate Matches Matches port, Conn., 988, vs. District of Columbia Rifle Associa- 
West Virginia ....3,845 96 3 I Score Per Cent. Won. Lost. tion, 981; Boston, Massachusetts Rifle and Revolver Club, 
U.S. N, Academy .3,786 .95 2 2 Washington State. .4,902 .98 4 1 = vs. Adrian, Michigan Rifle Club, 947; Engineers 
California .......... 3,768 94 3 I Michigan Agric. ..4,865 97 5 ° ifle and_ Revolver Club, Cleveland, 6., 904, vs. Still- 
Minnesota ......... 32768 -94 I 3 Towa State ........ 4,835 97 4 I water, Minnesota Rifle Club, 953; Peters Rifle and 
PEED dass ecsueees 3,765 94 I 3 Mass. Agric. ...... 4,833 97 3 2 Revolver Club, Kings Mills, O., 995, vs. Birmingham, 
DO kderccncdee 397. 04 ° 4 CRIS Scan secaricos 4,820 .96 3 2 Alabama Athletic Club Rifle Association, 975; Bucyrus, 
PM. is ccasacessaes ¥ if ° 4 West Virginia ....4,818 .96 3 2 Ol:io Rifle Association, 988, vs. Manchester, New Hamp- 
cs q CLASS B, MATCH NO. 2. U.S. N. Academy .4,733 -95 3 2 shire Rifle and Pistol Club, 971. 
University of Pennsylvania 942, vs. Dartmouth Col- California ++ 04)707 94 3 2 STANDING OF CLUBS. 
lege, 891; North Georgia Agricultural College, 919, Minnesota 4,705 I 4 Aggregate Matches Matches 
vs. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 873; _—_ Illinois +4570: .94 I 4 core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
University of Vermont, 931, vs. Notre Dame University, Norwich ............ tosh .93 ° 5 Engineers ........... 5,948 99 6 ° 
913; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Os vs. Univer- TE = ddnduncedduns 4,622 -93 ° 5 UME GAD icon ceceee 5,947 99 5 I 
sity of Wisconsin, 872; University of Maine, 922, vs. CLASS B, MATCH NO. 3. i, Sere 5, 99 4 2 
Princeton University, oe University of Pennsylvania, 950, vs.. Notre Dame Warren ............. 5,943 .99 6 ° 
STANDING OF CLUBS. University, 9335 University of Vermont, 946, vs. Okla- Dist. of Col. ...064<. 55 .98 4 - 
Aggregate Matches Matches homa Agricultural and Mechanical College 872; Uni- Bucyrus ............. oon .98 4 2 
; : ore Per Cent. Won. Lost. versity of Wisconsin, 912, vs. Dartmouth College, QII; Birmingham ........ 5,826 97 4 2 
University of Pa...1,899 -95 2 ° Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 937, vs. University of Manchester .........5,822 .97 i 5 
University of Me. .1,857 93 2 ° Maine, 917; North Georgia Agricultural College, 953, Dickinson ........... 51772 96 I 3 
University of Va. .1,854 -93 2 ° vs. Princeton Userett 882. BEE an tcccccacvsnce 5,608 95 ° 
Wor. Poly. Inst. .-1,852 93 I I STANDING OF CLUBS. Stillwater ........... 5, ‘98 ° 6 
Notre, Dame _......1,839 92 I I egate Matches Matches’ Boston .............-. 5, 95 I 5 
No. Gooegie Agric. .1,835 92 I I ; ore Per Cent. Won. Lost. : j LASS B. 
Dartmouth .......... 1,793 % ° 2 Univ. of Pa. 95 3 ° Gisholt Rifle Club, Madison, Wis., 967, vs. Swiss Rifle 
Princeton ...... 00215777 p I I Univ. of Va. 93 3 2 Club, Louisville Ky., 929; Hopkins, Minnesota Rifle 
Oklahoma Agricul- Wor. Poly. Inst. ..2, 93 2 I Club, 957, vs. Milwaukee, Wisconsin Rifle and Pistol 
tural & Mech. ....1,764 88 ° 2 No, Georgia Agric...2,7! 93 2 I Club, 947; Youngstown, Ohio Rifle and Revolver Club, 
Univ. of Wis. ..... 1,729 86 ° 2 Univ. of Me. ......2,774 92 2 1 974, vs. Tacoma, Washington Rifle Club, 948; Marion, 





FOREST AND STREAM 


TALKING OF GUNS 
The “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN, 


at Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 23, 1915, shot In the Preliminary Handicap, four 
ae sh PARKER G 

by Sam Huntley, won the Mid-Winter bed with 892100, 1.B. Platt Je, 

Handicap from the 23 yd. mark, 95x100 























of Dayton, Ohio, won in the shoot- 
off with 28 straight. 


THEZGUN, and not luck makes 


scores like these. 














Send for catalogue and free booklet on 20 gauge guns 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, - ee 


—————N. Y. SALESROOMS, 32 WARREN ST 









































fle Club, 6, vs. Watertown, New York _ Rifle CLASS A. 
Chie, ner 7 First Meltomeri” Infantry Rifle Club, St. Seo STANDING OF CLUBS. 
Mo., 971, vs. Hoosier Rifle Club, Indianapolis, Ind., 940; Aggregate Matches Matches 
Bangor, Maine Rifle Association, 985, VS aveland Rifle i core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Club, Des Moines, Ia., 954. Rosinesre ai aais wae 6,946 .99 z 0 
STANDING OF CLUBS. en errors ou ‘99 . . 
Ag spagete Matches Matches Ss MER cncuwenartupectee 6,937 .99 4 3 
Pec Cent. avon. Tost. a, gparerneveeee 929 .99 7 ° 
8 6 SS ee 6,805 98 4 3 
Bangor ....+.+++++++- 97 6 - Bucyrus 22.0560 .0000 J .98 5 2 
sg seees aes eS - 97 5 I Manchester ......... 6,801 97 2 5 
ve issourl ee “96 3 3 Birmingham ........ 6,786 97 4 3 
oungstown .. ° ; 3 DiCKINHON | ...3.0000 6,749 96 I 6 
oo.’ seeeee “ = ; 3 Stillwater ........... 6,658 .95 I 6 
Watertown, N. Y. ..5,725 +95 2 4 —- ic at oi oe 8 . Z 
oe pe a i 4 _— Boston «....es esse ees J me B® 
Waveland ........+.- 5,682 +94 . : Milwaukee, Wisconsin Rifle and Pistol Club, 96s 
Tacoma ...-++eseeee 5,666 04 : 4 Tacoma, Washington Rifle Club, 934; Wavelan Rifle 
SWISS ...-+.-eeeeeeeee 5:015 +93 : 5 Club, Des Moines B, vs. Watertown, New York 
Hoosier ...-ccccccece es on — Rifle Clu b, 2643 ene issouri Infantry ‘Rifle Liub, 
: ouis, 0., 974, VS. isholt Rifle Club, adison, 
Buffalo, New York Rifle Club, , vs. Albion, In- Wis., 950; Swiss Rifle Club, Louisville, Ky., 961, vs. 


diana Rifle Club, 947; Ogden Utah Rifle and Revolver Hopitins Minnesota Rifle Club , 934; Youngstown, Ohio 
Club b, 9 ap Detroit, ichi Oi — and Revolver Rifle and Revolver Club, 974, vs. Marion, Ohio Rifle 


Club, Tucson, Arizona me e 947, vs. Payette, Club, 9673. Bangor, Maine Rifle Association, 977, VS. 
Idaho Rifle Club, 953 New leven,  Cantoctiaat TayS Hoosier Rifle Club, Indianapolis, Ind., 926 
Rifie Club, " Corinna, Maine Rifle Club, 928; : STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Watertown, South ‘Dakota Rifle Club, 966, vs, Louisville, Aggregate Matches Matches 






Kentuck Rifle and Revolver Club; 926; Kane, Penn- . 
syiveain ile Club, 970, vs. Salt Lake, Utah Rifle and Bangor .............- 6 868 rte — —_ 
Revolver Club, 964. BEGRSON  ocesscceesnse ee .97 6 I 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 1st Missouri ........ 6,781 .97 6 I 
Aggregate Matches Matches Youngstown ........ 6,727 .96 4 3 
core Per Cent. Won. Lost. CGNINE snows a'sn ces oar 6,603 -96 3 4 
MR scciahosseuee 5,781 96 6 o Watertown, N. Y. ..6,689 95 2 5 
Watertown «+ +5:776 96 4 - Milwaukee 6 -95 3 4 
New Haven «59772 96 ° Hopkins . 95 3 4 
Ogden ..... -5,716 -95 3 3 Waveland 95 2 5 
Salt Lake +5710 95 3 3 Tacoma .. +94 2 5 
Tucson .... «5,680 95 3 3 Swiss .... .94 3 4 
ne .... + + 5,622 +04 3 : Hoosier .... -93 I 6 
Albion .... ++ 059575 +93 3 CLASS C 
Louisville ......+++- 489 “91 3 4 New Haven, Connecticut Grays Rifle Club, 978, vs. 
Payette .....-seseeee 5,385 8 s : Louisville, Kentucky Rifle and Revolver, 931; Water- 
—— iicerenets - r .63 ; 4 crm, Spun Selete: = Gud, vs. Fayette, — 
Liss Abe waseane ifle Clu 35; ifle Club, 975, 
Match No. 7. "Week Ending February 4+ 1915: Corinna Mains Rife” ‘Clubs 940j. Kane, Penns Reais 
CLASS A. Rifle Club De Past vs. Albion, iana Rifle Cl ub, 945; 
Mic 


Rifle Club vs. District of Detroit, an_ Rifle and Revolver Club, 9 
cavatbia’ Rifle rAnwociation, 86 y Bad Rifle and Salt Lake, Utah Rifle and Revolver Club, 949; Ogde: ion 
Revolver Club, Cleveland, ake vs. Peters Rifle and Utah Rifle ant Revolver Club, 962, vs. Tucson, Asioons 
Revolver Club, Kings Mill 3, a Park Club, Rifle Club, 958. 


Bridgeport, Conn, i 908, V8. Birmingh = ee Athletic STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Club Rifle Association, 960 Manc eater, New Hampshire Aggregate Matches Matches 
Rifle roe Pistol Club ea vs. Dickinson, North Da- core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
kota Rifle Club os St water, Minnesota Rifle Club, Buffalo .......... «+ 6,786 96 : 0 
v3. meee, assachusetts Rifle and Revolver Club, Watertown ......... 6,754 06 5 2 
Bucyrus, Ohio Rifle Association, 981, vs. Adrian, New Haven ........ 6,750 .96 > 0 
Michigan Ri ite Club, 953. SEND siduceaseen eas 6,678 .95 4 3 









Use regularly gn the nate, Now 
- e market, HIGHEST 
sewer bul.; vel. 3100 f.s.; en. 2632 ft. Ib Loe i RF bul.; mn ie ae; 
—I12 a ° S. 30 — of S.; en. 
- 3440 ft. 3 High hest "grade imported Mausers now ready for delive: oo iets to Yes.00 cach. ‘ en. 


MEV AMERICAN MADE, BOLT ACTON RIFLE ready for dalvery ner, Seog 
Uses Newton power ca n er; caliber; .30 er; caliber and .35 c er; 
also 30 caliber Springfield. Bie $35. 00. Send stamp for donsrigtive circular. - : 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 



































Salt TAR esciccvess 6,669 -95 3 4 
SR Seesceicacseses 6,577 94 4 3 
Tucson .......+ss000+ 53 -93 3 4 
BEN svbandoncissae 6,520 93 3 4 
DONNIE: cdcscasens 6,420 92 2 5 
eS 6,320 -90 I 6 
Corinna ...... tena d 6,077 .87 0 7 
Detroit ..cctvcvcccse 7 3 4 


4 68 
Match No. ‘8. Week Ending February 11, 1915. 


CLASS A. 

Engineers Rifle and Revolver Club, Cleveland, o. 
vs. The Park Club, Bridgeport, ome Disthict 
of Columbia Rifle Association, 990, vs. irmin ham, 
Alabama Athletic Club Rifle Association, ps ome 
Rifle and Revolver Club ai Mills, op 
Roston, Massachusets Rifle an Revolver ‘Clu ons 
Warren, Pennsylvania Rifle Club 985, vs. Manchester, 
New Hampshire Rifle and Pistol Club, 980; Bucyrus, 
Ohio Rifle Association, 987, vs. Stillwater, Minnesota 
Rifle Club, 958; Dickinson, North Dakota Rifle Club, 
975. VS. Adrian, Michigan Rifle Club, 930. 


STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate Matches Matches 

E core Per Cent. vy Lost. 
ngineers .......... 7,945 99 0 
pe ee eee 7,939 99 6 2 
RR cNinic) «0 o.0'¢- oes 7,934 99 5 3 
EN ae 7,914 -99 8 ° 
Dist. ef Col.,.....005 7,885 98 5 3 
IND min vo sso oy sine 7,876 98 6 2 
Manchester .......... 7,780 97 2 6 
Birmingham ....... 75744 97 4 4 
Dickinson ......... 7,724 -96 2 6 
DEUNITIBEES © oc i ccccces 7,616 95 I 7 
— se Vas aoutane te 7,581 95 ° 8 
OSTOM cecccccccccces 735 -95 I 7 

ASS B. 

Waveland Rifle Club, oe penne Ta., 968, vs. Hoosier 

Rifle Club, Indianapolis, I 1 57h Tacoma, Washington 

Club, Louisville, Ky., 


Rifle weiss 954 Swiss nd 
939; Marion, hic | Rifle Club, 983, vs. *Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin Rifle and Pistol Club; 9539; Bangor, Maine Rifle 
Anarene 980, vs. Gisholt Rike Cc Club, Madison, Wis., 

2; First Missouri Infantry Rifle Club, "980, vs. Hopkins, 
snore Rifle Club, 959; Watertown, New York Rifle 
Club, 947, vs. Youngstown, Ohio Rifle and Revolver 
Club. defaulted. 


STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate *Matches Matches 

core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 

Bangor © .........000- 7;858 -98 8 ° 
DRRINOR sivicaeeuscans 7,704 97 7 I 
1st Missouri ....... 7,761 -97 7 I 
CROMNEE dcntacntserse 7,075 96 3 5 
Watertown, N. Y. .7,636 -95 3 5 
Milwaukee ......... 7,628 -95 3 5 
MONEE ocisecdecses 7,624 95 3 5 
WAVEIOEE vescccses 7,618 95 3 5 
RED conindaniaaenn 71544 94 3 5 
MEE. KsGineceensace 7,515 -94 3 5 
DOD xésccvaceven 7,439 93 I 7 
Youngstown ....... 6,727 4 4 


CLASS C 

Buffalo, New York Rifle Club, 978, i Louiesitia, 
Kentucky Rifle and Revolver Cluby 045; Ogden, Utah 
Rifle and Revolver Club, ‘ Payette, daho Rifle 
Club, o75 Kane Pennsylv Sain. ” Rifle Club, 970,__ Vs. 
Corinna, M aine Rifle Club, 475 Detroit Michigan Rifle 
and Revolver Club, 952, vs. Albion, I Indiana, _— — 

1; New Haven, aa SF ‘Gin Rifle a, See ve 

‘atertown, South Dakota Rifle Club, a Salt ake, 
Utah Rifle and Revolver Club, 966, vs. Tucson, Arizona 
Rifle Club, 959. 

STANDING OF CLUBS. 





Aggregate Matches Matches 

core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 

DONA. nscaswectewen 75734 .97 8 ° 
New Haven ........ 75734 97 8 ° 
Watertown, S. D. .7,727 -96 5 3 
Ogden .... + ©7047 95 5 3 
Salt Lake 1273635 95 4 4 
ee + +79547 94 5 3 
Tucson + +7497 +04 3 5 
Albion... 0275471 -93 3 5 
EOUIGVING. ccvecvecet 75365 92 2 6 
POPUEED. « vasnsccasava 75237 & I 7 
Corinna .....eccceee 73024 ‘ ° 8 
Ce Ee iG 4 4 

NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL GALLERY 
Match N OW Weeks bak ~ J 
atc oO 3 ee nding January 27, 10915. 
CLASS A. 


Deering High, Portland, Me., 960, vs. Morris High, 
New =< city, 938; McKinley “Manual Training, Wash- 
ington 947, vs. Salt Lake, Utah High, 940; Iowa 
ar’. towa Gig h, 965, Placer Count igh, Auburn, 
Cal, Stoneh am Massachusetts 941, vs. Poly- 
cockale "tnstitute, Baltimore, M e Bort! land, Maine 
High, 962, vs. Manual Tein a oi Bor N. Y, 887. 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate Matches Matches 
, core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Towa. City ....+00+++2,80% d 3 ° 
ee ee 2,857 -95 3 ° 
Portland — .scccasees 2,824 94 2 1 
Manual Training, 

District Co’bia ,..2,819 +04 2 I 
Balto, pepemate. 2,803 93 I 2 
Sale TORO cdccsccces 2,802 93 1 2 
BEOUTED:  cacncseverese 2,799 93 I 2 
Placer County ..... 2,796 -93 I 2 
Stoneham ........... 705 92 I 2 
Brooklyn Waneal 6 

a 2, .90 0 3 
LASS B. 


wp imenies, Long Island High, 915, vs. Western High, 
ashington, D. C., 865; Stuyvesant High, N. Y. City, 
854, vs. Warren. Pennsylvania High, 752; DeWitt Clin- 
ton High, Y. City, 860, vs. Central Hi h, Grand 
Eapids Mich., defaulted; Manual Training, Louis, 

Utica, New York Free aiden. 677; 
yor a Wacsnchusetts High, 918, vs. Tucson, Ari- 


zona igh, 777+ 











STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate Matches Matches 
core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Springfield ......... 2,771 92 3 0 
ARETT - occcc esis 2,584 -86 I 2 
DeWitt Clinton ...2,550 85 3 ° 
Stuyvesant ......... 2,509 84 2 I 
MME odcntcsoutins 2,357 78 I 2 
FR 6 nica vans osu 2,262 75 2 I 
Manual Training, 
SE, TRUS. cc nosecd 2,127 -71 2 1 
WEE. ico ctsccwcde 1,775 59 I 2 
SR. cituativennséees as -57 o 3 
LASS - 
Comp High, N. City, vs. Boy’s High, Brook- 
« Xp GOs Or ‘den, Uta : High, Eastern 
High, Washington, i é, 8 856; Polytechn “Ska we 
cisco, Cal., 814, vs. Cosatenaa’ oh se Brookl Wek 
Sacramento, California High, School 


6; 
tC Commerce, N. ~: Gees Gas: Nerthiield, cook 
High, 852, vs. Gilroy, California ae i 

STANDING OF CLUB 


Aggregate Matches Matches 

core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 

eS. nics cadecund 2,793 -93 3 ° 
NE ak na vocawes ens 2,732 91 3 ° 
Boy’s High ........ 2,691 90 I 2 
NE... 4s ccatcened 2,572 86 2 I 
Sacramento ...... 2,48 83 2 I 
Northfield .......... 2,4 82 2 I 
ENE. Wikccs oe vcacuce reo 79 I 2 
Palvéechnic <asaeades 77 I 2 
High School of Com. nr 43 : 3 
Commercial ........ 25 3 
Match No. 4. eek Ending Febsuary 3, 1915. 

CLASS A 


Deering High, Portiond, Me., 976, vs. Folytechnic 
Institute, Baltimore, M tisk 1, 


rris aaa then 
City, 938, vs. 7 ae tah High, Racor _ B- 


High, uburn, C Wileh 6. . Portieet. aine High, 921; 
wae Cit eet 2, ‘vs. Stoneham, Massachusetts 
. 38) M > raining, Brooklyn, N. Y., 902, vs. 
Mckinley Manual Training, Washington, D. C., de- 
aulte 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 
Aggregate Matches Matches 
core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
re 3,853 96 4 ° 
PE sicetsecnice 39833 .96 4 ° 
Placer County ..... 39752 94 2 2 
ee icumecnaded 30745 94 2 2 
pS Pe 3737 -93 2 2 
Balto. Polytechnic — -93 I 3 
Bee: BM, pancceccce 35734 -93 I 3 
ES RS P 9723 -93 I 3 
Brooklyn Manua 

REBRMINE oocccsece 39597 -90 I 3 
Manual Training, 

District Co’bia “i -70 2 2 

CLASS B. 

Sosinatals. Massachusetts High, 253 vs. Warren, 
Pennsylvania High, 776; Jamaica, Island _ High, 
865, vs. Tucson Arizona High, ee eWitt Clinton 
High, iiew = City, 949, vs. Western High, Wash- 
ington, D. Utica, New York Free Academy, 740, 
vs. Conte High, Grand Rapids, Mich., defaulted; 
Stuyvesant High, New York City, 857, *vs. Manual 


Training, St. Louis, Mo., defaulted. 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate Matches Matches 
Sesinaheld core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
pringfie Sade exec -93 4 ° 
DeWitt Clinton ...3,499 .87 4 ° 
WOOO, ov octnccssae 39431 86 I 3 
Stuyvesant ......... 3306 84 2 2 
ER, réesineiccyuses 3,170 79 I 3 
WOMEN. | cccccuccacee 3,038 -76 2 2 
EL ccecndtevanwh 2,640 -66 2 2 
MM ds or eacteanee 2,404 62 I 3 
Manual Training, St. 
AIRY 6:0 cana cehens 2,127 53 2 2 
CLASS & 
Eastern High, Weehieos, © vs. Commer- 


oe Utah High, 


cial High, Brooklyn, ji 784; 


8, vs. sneeeeaenee, Chlifortia High, 852; Bo “> a 
rooklyn go2, vs. Gilroy, California igh 
faulted; Nevtniela’ Vermont High, 769, vs. High School 
of Commerce, New York City, 728; Curtis High, New 
York City, 922, vs. Polytechnic, San Francisco, Cal., 
defaulted. 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 
Aggregate Matches Matches 
core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
CONES ce cevsececcese 3715 -93 4 ° 
Ogden .rcrcccccceece 3,660 -9I 4 ° 
eee Esa oc cncvcs 39593 -90 2 2 
BEE, cineenc acess 31434 86 3 I 
Sacramento ........ 39335 83 2 2 
Northfield .....cc00- 3,227 81 3 I 
CGE” cc cdeventacese 2,366 5 I 3 
Pol Seckals conte 2,318 5 I 3 
Hi School of 
OMMEFCE ...eseee 2,017 +50 0 4 
Commercial ........ T§Y0 .38 0 4 
Match No, 5. eek Ending February 10, 1915. 


Cc 
Deering Hi sh, Portland, Maine, 984, vs. Iowa city, 
Iowa Hig i Stoneh am, Mossachusgis High, 966, 
ew York 


Forelan’. High, gy Morris High, 
. bay Rin ey. Manual Training, Washington, 


ny, 

a 940; Salt cae prah Rg 948, vs. Polytechnic 

Pi acitatee apne lacer County High, 

Auburn, Cal., 954, wa a oi Training, Brooklyn, 

” 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 

Aggregate Matches Matches 

core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Been: CUP ccccccves 4,834 .97 4 I 
BOOTED coccesrsaece 4,817 96 5 ° 
Placer Soueaty Sete 4,706 94 3 2 
Portland. .....0csces 4,702 94 2 3 
PROMTED . bccosicvcevecs J 94 3 2 
Stoneham ........... 4, 04 2 3 
Salt Lake .......... 4,682 .94 2 3 
Baltimore Poly. ... 93 I 4 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Brooklyn Manual 


“FUGIRINE oe vescecs 4,503 90 I 4 

wgens aiining. 
istrict Co’bia 3975 2 3 
CLASS B.” 

Springfield, Massachusetts Hi - 939, VS. Memest. Train- 
ing, St. Louis. Mo., 741; DeWitt Clinton High, New 
York City, 948, vs. Utica, New York Free cademy, 
794; Stuyvesant High, New York City, 808, vs. Cen- 
tral Hi h, Grand apids Mich., de ‘aulted; Western 
High, ashington, es vs. Tucson, Arizona 


High, 793; Jamaica, con Island High, 877, vs. Warren, 
Pennsylvania High, 788. 


STANDING OF CLUBS. 


Aggregate Matches Matches 
: core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
Springfield ......... 4,063 -93 5 ° 
DeWitt Clinton ....4,447 .89 5 ° 
NPOOEUM), . sacoccsdans 45257 85 2 3 
Stuyvesant ......... 4174 83 4 I 
MOOD. cddccssescens 3,963 79 I 4 
Warren ..ccccccccoee 3,826 -76 2 3 
AMAICA oe. eee eee eee 39517 -70 3 2 
NORMA co vcdcawonceeani 9258 .65 I 4 
Manual Training, 
Gia. ROMS ceaceoed 2,868 -57 2 3 
CLASS C. 
Curtis High, New ere City, 915 vs. Eastern High, 
pashington, D.C 867; Boy’s gh, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Northfield, Vermont High, 87 acramento, 
Colifornia High 851 vs. Commercial, High, Brooklyn, 
o Na Jas olytechnic, San Francisco, Cal., 8 S. vs. 
Narey? California High, 834; O na Utah Hig a 983 
vs. Pon School of Commerce, w York Cn, > 
STANDING OF CLUBS. 
Aggregate Matches Matches 
: core Per Cent. Won. Lost. 
COMER. ccivicxeseaene 4,630 -93 5 0 
Ogden  .ccccccccvssee 455 d 5 0 
eS 4,47: 5 3 2 
ETN dvcastecccan 4,301 86 3 2 
Sacramento ........ 4,186 84 3 2 
Northfield .......... 4,098 82 3 2 
one geageonnste nats 200 ‘64 I 4 
° zene ere 3,193 ‘ 2 3 
School of 
, hd. otneecnel 2,811 -56 ° 5 
Commercial ........ 2,253 -45 0 5 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 
Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting, 
Held at the Buffalo Canoe Club, Port Abino. 


Present: 
Commodore, C. A. Spaulding. 
Secretary, W. B. H. McCelland. 


Atlantic Division: Represented by. 
F. Edward Ahrens Himsel 


Frank T. Wilson Louis Riechert 
Eugene C. Kelly P. T. Hogan 
Edmund VomSteeg Himself. 

Wm. G. Harrison Robert J. Wilkins 
E. B. Ayers Himself 

Wm. park, Jr. H, Lansing Quick 
Jack E. Gunther E. J. Williams 


Contes Division: 


F. Saunders Himself 
Mw V. Gilbert Fone 3 Armstrong 
dw. S. Dawson, Jr. Edw. Phillips 
ae T. Coppins . Himselt” 
. G. Bunker Jno. Wright 
M. Barrett Be J SBelt 
red Wolters Himself 
Eastern Division: 
Fred E. Leathe F. W. W. Cramphorn 
Northern Division: 
W. G. Sparrow Himself 
Western Division: 
R. F. Abercrombie F. B. Huntington 
Also present: 
H. D. James Pittsburgh, Pa. 
aa Edw. A. French Rochester, Y. 
M. MacKendrick Galt, Ont. 
‘Ge L. Baker Buffalo, N. Y. 


Telephone: 550 MAYFAIR 
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ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


A. CARTER & CO. 


FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFACTURERS 
11, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST FISH EVER CAPTURED ON A ROD 


A Tuna of "7 J (Cu 


ON A CARTER SPLIT CANE ROD 


Illustrative Catalogue Post Free 









* “Trapshooting 


_ is a book of real interest 
and value to every one 
who enjoys, or would 
like to enjoy, this capti- 
vating sport. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


Write 













HERCULES POWDER CO, 
Leemerers DEL. 
RCULESUAPO 

Meeting of executive committee was called to 
order at 11:30 a. m., by Commodore C. A. Spauld- 
ing, with a short address of welcome to visiting 
members. 

On motion of Mr. Coppins; seconded by Mr. 
Wright: Reading of minutes of executive com- 
mittee meeting of August, 1914, at Sugar Island 
were dispensed with. Carried. 

On motion by Mr. Wright; seconded by Mr. 
Armstrong. The freedom of the floor was ex- 
tended to board of governors and visiting mem- 
bers. Carried. 

Mr. Quick read report of board of governors, 
and on motion of Mr. Wilkins; seconded by Mr. 
Saunders: Report was accepted as read and 
placed on file. 

Motion made by Mr. Hogan and seconded by 
Mr. Coppins: That all expenses of clearing up 
disorderly camps, be charged to owners of said 
camps. Carried. 

Mr. Wilkins moved that all questions contain- 


ed in report of board of governors be referred 
to that board for discussion at their meeting to 


Telegrams: “FISHGIG, WESDO, LONDON" 


G0 WALUVD V NO GYOI7e S.CTHOM V 
























































ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ashaway, R. I., U. S. A. 


KEELING’S “EXPERT” . MINNOWS 
MARCH OFFER—3 FOR $1.00 


The only minnow with practical DETACHABLE 
Hooks. Carry a dozen in your pocket. One Box 
holds all the hooks. It takes less than a 
minute to put hooks on a KEELING “EXPERT” 
Keeling’s WIGGLE Minnow has a wiggle similar 
to a live minnow, not the darting motion. Add 
spinners we furnish and it’s a regular top bait. 
ep htd COMPLETE WITH SPINNERS 75 

We want you to try this bait and for March 
—. we offer the WIGGLE minnow and TWO 
under-water minnows prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 
All 3 minnows have detachable hooks. 

ORDER OFFER “S” 

Not more than 4 offers or 12 minnows as- 
sorted sent to one person at this price. 
REMEMBER—Use our baits all summer—return 
in October and we return your money less roc. 

the use of each bait. A fair offer. 
KEELING BAIT & TACKLE CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Trout Fly-Fishing in America 


By CHARLES Z. SOUTHARD 


Superbly DR. JAMES A. HENSHALL 
illustrated calls it a “‘sup-rb book, a splendid 
in colors addition to angling literature, the last 
$7.50 net word on fly-fishing for trout.” 


A complete classification of trout found in America 
and full advice on the best methods of catching them. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. ‘tew‘forx 





ASHAWAY LINES 


Swastika is a Good Luck 
Sign, and a Line so Marked 
Is a Dandy Line. 


Ask Your Dealer 
And Hear Him Say, 
“Swastika Lines 
From Ashaway.” 


The “PF LUEGER - REDIFOR” 
Anti - Back-Lash Casting Reel 


makes casting a real pleasure for beginners as well as experts. It 
cannot break 
Automatic Thumbers, attached to the flange of the spool enclosed 
within the reel, free from all dirt and possibility of damage, thumb 
the reel mechanically, retarding the spool as the bait slows down. 

This reel is made of best German Silver, satin finish, has 
genuine Scarlet Agate Jewels, balanced crank, fluted Pyralin 
Amber Handle, with Phosphor Bronze Bearing, and adjustable 
front slidin g ; : 

This reel will hold from 60 to 100 yards according to size of line 
used. Price, $7 5 (Fully guaranteed against defects of all 


If your dealer does not carry this reel, we will send it postage 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


The Enterprise Mfg., %°":, Akron, Ohio 





FOREST AND STREAM 
















NO WIRES TO FRAY THE LINE 





or get out of order, and requires no adjustment. 












click and drag. 






kinds for all time.) 












be held in the afternoon of same day. Seconded 
by Mr. Armstrong. Carried. 

Mr. Hogan moved that. secretary’s report be 
referred to board of governors at their meeting. 
Seconded by Mr. Quick. Carried. 

Mr. James moved treasurer’s report be referred 
to board of governors at their meeting. Seconded 
by Mr. Wright. Carried. 

Mr. Hogan moved the report of .camp site 
committee be referred to board of governors at 
their meeting. Seconded by Mr. Coppins. Carried. 

Report of the committee on ladies’ camp was 
read by the secretary. Moved by Mr. Hogan and 
seconded by Mr. VomSteeg that it be accepted 
and placed on file. 

Regatta Committee’s report was referred to the 
Racing Board. 

On motion of Mr. Wilkins; seconded by Mr 
Hogan: The reading of the division pursers’ re- 
ports were dispensed with. 


Report of Purser of Western Division received and filed. 
cf 3 “ “ “ Northern “ “ “ oi 
“ “ “ “ Eastern “ aif “ “ 
“ “ “ce “ Central “ “ “ “ 
“ oii “ < Atlantic off “ iy “ 


Motion made by Mr. Wilkins; seconded by Mr. 
Hogan: That Article VII of the constitution and 
Chapter XII of the by-laws, be amended as fol- 
lows; same having been published in the official 
organ two weeks previous to this meeting: 

Article VII, duties of commodore: In the third 













FLY CASTING RODS 
No. 5. The original telescopic fly rod, 94% ft. Wonderfully 
adapted for rough going. $3.50 to $4.00. ° 
No. 38. The new adjustable telescopic fly rod, 9 ft. Joints 
lock absolutely at any length. Gives extraordinary service. 
Nickel mounted, two ring German-silver tie guides and 
German-silver one-ring fly tip. $4.50 to $5.50. 
No. 29. A light 5% oz. fly rod, 8% ft. long. Snake guides, 
one-ring tip. Handle with locking reel band. $6.50. 
BAIT CASTING RODS 

No. 33. Light bait casting rod, elegant trim. Three narrow 
agate casting guides, with specially designed agate offset 
tip. Double grip handle, detachable finger hook. Length 
4 to 6% ft. Price $12.00. ¥) 
No. 35. New adjustable telescopic bait casting rod, 8' ft. 
long. Weight 942 ozs., joints lock absolutely in place at any 
length. $4.50 to $5.50. 
No. 30. Pocket bait casting rod. New angle agate casting 
tip. One narrow agate casting guide. Two German-silver 
improved casting guides. Length 4% to 5% ft. Carrying 
size. 12 to 14 inches. $10.00. 

Many other styles and prices. Send for Catalogue. It’s free. 

We will re-enamel your old “Bristol” Rods for 50c. each. 
Send them to-day. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 84 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 






























ZFS 
De OIL CAN IS GREAT”. 


“Nothing but 3-in-One is ever used at 

our Monroe Hunting Club in Lincoln 

Co., Mo. And your new Handy Oil Can is great.” 
—HARVEY W. BEGGS, 3d Nat. Bank, St. Louis. 
That's what all well-posted hunters say. Handy 
Oil Can is the ideal container for the ideal gun oil. 
Can't leak, can’t break, and is just hip-pocket size. 


3% o7., 25e. 3-in-One lubricates every 
working part exactly right; cleans, polishes 
barrels, and stock; absolutely prevents rust. 
FREE-—Generous bunter’s sample and dic- 
tionery of user. Write for yours today. 
3-in-One is sold by all hardware,sporting 
goods, and general stores, in 3 size 


bottles: 1 0z., 1M¢.; 3 0z., 25¢.:; 8 o2z., 
(% Pint), 50c. Handy Oil Can, 3% oz., 
25c If your dealer ean’t supply you we will 
send a handy Oil Can, full, by Parcel Post for 80. ‘ 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL €O., 112 New St., NewYork 


line after the word “camp,” insert the words 
“having charge of same.” 

Chapter XII., Expulsion: In the second line 
after the word “conduct,” insert the words “or 
disobeying the commodore when in charge of the 
camp, openly disobeying the rules or orders of 
the association, or any of its officers or commit- 
tees.” Carried. 

Motion made by Mr. Armstrong; seconded by 
Mr. Hogan: That section IV, Article VI, of the 
constitution be amended as follows; same having 
been published in the official organ two weeks 
previous to this meeting: 

Article VI, Section IV, board of governors: 
Strike out the words “its annual meeting” and 
substitute in place thereof, “The General Meet 
of the A. C. A.” 

At this point the commodore asked vice-com- 
modore Saunders of the central division to take 
the chair and after a lengthy discussion the above 
motion was withdrawn. 

Motion was then made by Mr. Spaulding and 
seconded by Mr. Coppins: That the commodore 
appoint a committee of three (3) to consider 
above proposed amendment and report to the 
noon session of the meeting. Carried. 

The commodore then took the chair and ap- 


-pointed to serve on this committee, Messrs. Arm- 


strong, Coppins and Quick. 
A letter from Mr. Hand to Mr. Huntington 






















was read, asking that older members below the 
number 2,000, that limit being subject to change 
from year to year, who might merit it, be given 
honorary membership in the association. After 
some discussion the letter was accepted and 
placed on file. 

Motion made by Mr. Wolters; seconded by Mr. 
Saunders; that Chapter I, Section V, of the by- 
laws be amended as follows: Same having been 
published in the official organ at least two weeks 
previous to this meeting: 

Chapter I, Section V, Camp Dues: Strike out 
all that follows after the word “member” in the 
seventeenth line and insert the following “who 
is a minor when accompanied by parents. Minors, 
not accompanied by their parents who are mem- 
bers, must be cared for by a member or an asso- 
ciate member, and they shall pay Two ($2.00) 
dollars each. A minor in the foregoing is un- 
derstood to mean a person under the age of 
eighteen.” Carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Wilkins and seconded 
by Mr. Wright: That the next annual meeting 
of the association be held at Sugar Island from 
August 6 to 20, 1915. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Wright; seconded by Mr. 
Wolters: Forest and Stream was chosen as the 
official organ. 

On motion of Mr. Wilkins; seconded by Mr. 
Wright: The following ladies were elected to 


associate membership: 


Mrs. Wm. J. Hunter, 6003 Landsdown Ave., Phila., Pa. 
=, faved VomSteeg, Jr., 113 Chestnut St., Roselle 
ark, N. J. 
Mrs. Guy L. Baker, 134 Highland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
oe el VanRiper, 227 E. Park Rve., Highland Park, 


Miss Edna VanRiper, 227 E. Park Ave., Highland Park, 


Resignation as historian of Mr. J. K. Hand was 
read and accepted. 

Afternoon session resumed at 3:00 p. m. 

Mr. Wilkins read report of the racing board; 
moved by Mr. Wolters; seconded by Mr. Hogan: 
That report be accepted and filed. Carried. 

Mr. Quick read proposed amendment of Article 
VI, Section IV, of the constitution. 

On motion of Mr. Armstrong; seconded by Mr. 
Wolters: Same was changed to read as follows: 

“Article VI, Section IV, board of governors: 
The executive committee at its annual meeting 
in October, shall elect one member of each divi- 
sion in its proper turn, to serve on the board of 
governors of the association for a term of three 
years, or until his successor is elected. The com- 
modore shall be a member ex-officio, but in case 
of a tie, he shall not vote.” Carried. 

After a number of expressions from different 
members present, regarding a proper and fitting 
celebration to commemorate the soth anniversary 
of modern canoeing, to be held at Sugar Island 
during the annual camp in August, a motion was 
made by Mr. Wilkins and seconded by Mr. Arm- 
strong: That the commodore take full charge of 
the matter and anything he does regarding this 
question will meet with the approval of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Carried. 

Mr. Quick turned over to the secretary the re- 
ports of the board of governors, treasurer and 
secretary, and on motion by Mr. James and 
seconded by Mr. Wilkins: All were accepted 
and filed. Carried. 

The commodore announced the 
appointments : 


Mr. C. F. Wolters, chairman, camp site committee. 
Mr. L. T. Coppins, chairman, transportation committee. 
Mr. Guy L. Baker, chairman, entertainment committee. 


W. B. H. McCLELLAND, Secretary. 


following 
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SIGNS OF SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Agawam Club, Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 24. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent while in the field on the 
20th inst., observed a pair of magnificnt bald 
eagles perched upon a dead stub at the river 
bank opposite the local ball grounds. They were 
adult birds with snowy heads and tails; which 
makes their fearlessness the more remarkable as 
they were near the heart of the city and were 
watched with great interest by residents of the 
locality and passengers on the electric cars from 
the opposite shore. We have seen more of these 
birds hereabouts in the last three years than in 
all previous years put together and are led to be- 
lieve they are undoubtedly increasing. 


On Washington’s Birthday, while exploring a 
piece of grouse cover to ascertain how the birds 
had wintered, I encountered a portly specimen of 
ground hog roving complaisantly about the sun 
warmed ledges. As the day was unusually 
spring-like he had wandered afar over the snow 
patches in the mellow air before returning to his 
domicile again, and we do not remember ever 
having seen one abroad in these parts at such an 
early date before. Last year at this time he 
would have had to tunnel up through several 
feet of snow.: On this same date our first song 
sparrow put in an appearance and made his 
presence known by some brave snatches of song 
in a sheltered brush heap near the creek, and a 
golden winged woodpecker cackled away in the 
old apple tree as though it was already nesting 
time in May. This is quite the earliest date for 
any of the above that we have ever recorded. I 
must not forget to mention also that at about 
8 a. m., on January 17th, a pair of robins were 
chirping in a maple tree in front of my city 
residence. We hope none of these early birds 
will prove to be victims of misplaced confidence 
in our New England climate though we are 
bound to admit they are running quite a big risk. 

Late in the afternoon of the 22nd, after mov- 
ing several singles, I was startled by a series of 
explosions in a giant hemlock before me much 
as if it had suddenly become the target of a 
German bombardment and six fine grouse tore 
out and away one after the other from the dark 
recesses of its matted limbs. Such bunches of 
old birds at this season are getting to be the ex- 
ception nowadays in these parts rather than the 
rule, but taken all in all I am satisfied “Bonasa 
umbellus” has wintered well and a more than 
average sprinkling survived to stock the coverts 
against the coming of another hunters moon. 

Our ring neck pheasants as could be expected 
pulled through to a bird for the season of white 
woodlands and esquimaux winds has no terrors 
for them. Now and then you hear the perky 
crow of a gay old cock tuning up under the en- 
ergizing influence of a climbing sun and they 
are scattered all about individually in the odd 
nooks and corners while the hens have gotten 
together in little bunches of four, five and six as 
they always do on the approach of spring. It 
seems a peculiar trait, this segregation of the 
females just prior to the advent of the mating 
season, but they do it consistently and every year 
since they have come to us we have run across 
these hen colonies about the edges of the swamps 
and marshes at muskrat trapping time. 

CHARLES B. MORSS. 












It’s the hardest-hitting 
and most accurate rifle 
for rabbits, squirrels, 
hawks, crows— for 
all small game and 
target shooting. 


T= deep Ballard target 
rifling is the reason — it 


develops maximum power 
and adds years tothe rifle’s 
life. Ask us about Ballard 
rifling. 



































Equipped with 
splendid sights; 
shoots with guar- 
anteed accuracy. 
15 shots at one 
loading. Model 20 
with Full Maga- 
zine, 25 shots. 


Other equally important 
advantages, too, make 
the ZZzrlin the most 
desirable of all repeat- 
ing rifles. 












Has fewer and 
stronger parts than 
any other repeater. 
Simple to clean. 










There he goes! 
Aim! Quick! 











: " b 
Takes down easily. You 
can look through the barrel 
—it cleans from both ends. 


Handles all .22 long, .22 short 
and .22 long rifle cartridges 
without adjustment. 
Solid Steel Top protects your 
face and eyes against injury from 
defective cartridges, from shells, 
powder and gases. 
Side ejectionthrows shells away 
to the side — never up across 
your line of sight. 
fons ee roe ithe Parlin Re- 
peaters, Rifles and Shotguns 
De Marlin Prearms GC, 
27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 






















Power Boat for Sale! 


This is a bargain with no apologies 
offered. 


Power boat, 24 feet, hunting cabin, 


stanchion cockpit top, fully equipped and 
in fine condition; 4 h.p. motor, that runs 


every day. Price $250. May be seen 
upon application. Address Box 8B, 
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A REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger For 
TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics of the Thoroughbred written all over it. 


This means it will win. Kindly let us mail you our new 


catalogue showing perfect illustrations and descriptions of all grades 


PRICES $25.00 TO $1,000 


by 


MICHIGAN SPORTSMEN FOR 
CONSERVATION. 


Changes of the name from the Michigan Asso- 
ciation to the “Michigan Wild Life Conservation 
Association,” adoption of a new constitution and 
by-laws, adoption of a number of important 
resolutions including one which sets forth the 
aims and objects of the association, and election 
of officers concluded the business of the annual 
convention of this important state body in Lansing. 

The most important resolution of all was the 
following: 

Resolved: That the Michigan Wild Life Con- 
servation Association is opposed to the killing of 
any wild animal, at any time, in any manner, ex- 
cept where it has been plainly determined that 
such killing is for the economic benefit of the 


people of the state of Michigan as a whole, from 
the standpoint of science, food value, or as an 


penwfecred HUNTER ARMS COMPANY Inc. f7ron x ¥. 





adjunct to recreation. Further, that this asso- 
ciation goes on record with the declaration that 
the most important consideration in our wild life 
is the protection of our insectiverous and seed 
eating song and other birds, inasmuch as it is the 
belief of this association, that all vegetable ana 
all other animal life, including man, is dependent 
upon birds, as insect and seed destroyers, for the 
requirements of existence. 

‘With one exception, the old officers were re- 
elected. The exception is vice-president, G. 
Pardee of Owosso being named to position of 
vice-president in place of F. H. Shearer of Bay 
City. President W. B. Mershon of Saginaw, 
Secretary H. B. Gilbert of Flint and Treasurer 
George M. Brown of Detroit all were re-elected. 

President W. B. Mershon of the Michigan 
Association presided over the banquet and his 
introductory remarks were a few words in which 
he pleaded for “Conservation of Wild Life.” 


A well-made gun lastsa life-time. It pays to be particular— 
buy the right gun! 


B Warlin 1 For 45 years the ZZazevzza has been the thoroughbred in. sporting fire- 
arms. We e high-grade repesters only —up-to-date colon at moderate prices—splendid repeat- 


ing rifles and 


$ in so many Calibres, gauges and styles, you have a wide choice of guns for any 


branch of shooting. ey all have the modern solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; and the deep, 
clean-cut Ballard rifling is famous for its wonderful accuracy. 


Buy theright ZZzr¥Zn! It takesonly afew daysto get this! 28-page book into which we have put that 
ical information on guns and rs you need in buying agun. Then it’s easy to select ex- 


actly the one best gun for you. 
Illustration shows a 7 
ing Rifles and Shotguns—a gun for every purpose. 





us 3 stamps postage today—you get the book by return mail. 
"2 \ever-action repeater for big game. All popular 


27 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Sportsmen and The Panama-Pacific Exposition 


By Edward T. Martin. 

OING to San Francisco this year? Going 

i. to the Great Panama-Pacific Exposition? 

Of course! Why not? Every sportsman, 

every lover of the great out door world, de- 

votees of shot gun, keen eyed rifle men, fisher 

folk, yacht men, all should be there. Their Cali- 

fornia brothers expect them and will extend a 

royal welcome, a hospitality which like that of 

the old South in antebellum days one reads of 
but seldom meets. 





Many of the countries specialize on fish and 
game exhibits. Canada with its display of fur, 
fur farming, and fur bearers including a mother 
beaver and ther family of kits, so strong and 
lusty that it is with difficulty they are kept in 
prison pens; Japan showing birds and fish, Aus- 
tralia with specimens from mountains, woods 
and streams, New Zealand whose chief commis- 
sioner the Hon. Edward Clifton and assistant, 
Maurice O’Brien, Esq., both are ardent sports- 
men and whose exhibits fill many a packing case 





and box covering every native fish and animal 
from a giant king fish, resembling our tarpon, 
to the graceful red deer whose ancestors came 
from the moors of Scotland. 

Then there is California, queen of them all who 
has outdone herself. For many months she has 
kept parties in the Sierras and afield gathering 
varied specimens in great numbers, of deer and 
elk, valley quail and mountain quail with their 
desert kin. Beast, bird, fish and snake, every- 
thing from a tiny field mouse toa giant cinnamon 
bear, including some of the world-famed golden 
trout—such a display as has never before come 
from a single state—no, nor from many. This 
though, should be expected, for there is no part of 
these United States where game is so plentiful 
or fish so numerous and with hunting grounds 
or fishing waters so reachable by train or auto 
as in this same Golden State whose sons will 
never ‘weary in entertaining their guests whether 
from east or west or foreign lands. 

Sportsmen availing themselves of the low rail- 
road rates and coming to the Pacific Coast will 
be well rewarded. 

Visitors in search of sport, shooting or fishing 
—those coming for the opening—at first must 
content themselves with big game shooting or a 
little fishing, black striped bass and salmon be- 
ing in season. There is open season only on the 
predatory animals, cougars, cats, bears and 
wolves. The first named are reasonably abund- 
ant. Despite a $20 bounty and the killing of 
several hundred yearly it is barely a week since 
a band of four cougars or mountain lions, raided 
the coast slopes of San Mateo county not twenty 
miles from the Exposition gates, land which 
borders San Francisco Bay. The cowardly cats 
left a trail of dead deer and cattle where they 
had killed for the sake of killing. They made 
several forays, the latest being directed against 
the live stock of a ranch close to the town f 
Half Moon Bay, which is not over fifteen miles 
from the nearest section of San Francisco. Dogs 
owned locally refused to follow their trail. There 
were no hunters skilled enough to track them 
through the tangle on the lands of the Spring 
Valley Water Co. whence comes the drinking 
supply—water only—of the City. An expedition 
has been organized to run the robbers down, but 
it will probably result as such attempts nearly 
always do and the lions with many others of 
their kind, remain unharmed, so perhaps in after 
years some Nimrod of a visitor to the Exposition 
may point to‘a fine rug of cougar skin and say: 
“Here is a souvenir of California and her great 
Exposition,” while his children, listening with 
bated breath to the oft told story of the killing, 
hope in after years such luck may befall them also. 

As for fishing. Early it won’t be much. Later 
very good. The State is a careful guardian of 
all game fish, and yearly saves many thousands 
of black bass for “during the annual freshets 
the swamp lands on the lower King’s and San 
Joaquin rivers are inundated and vast numbers of 
black bass and other species of fish leave the 
main channel to take up their abode in the over- 
flow waters. When the flow in the river becomes 
normal, millions of these fish are cut off from 
the main channels and unless rescued must even- 
tually perish when the flooded area again be- 
come dry. It has been found practicable to take 
up the bulk of these stranded fish and return 




















Waterman PORTO 
DOES IT 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 
3H. P. Weight 59 lbs. 





















Sold Direct from Factory to You, Freight Paid 
SAVE AGENT’S PROFIT 





The Waterman PORTO is the original 
outboard motor, 9th year - 25,000 in use. 
Guaranteed for life. Fits any shaped 
stem; has Carb _ “* mixing 
pt Gy dy 
val nze . 
Solid Bronze Skeg, protecting 10%x16 
in. Paper Steers by from any 
et boat. Water-cooled Exhaust 
fold; Noiseless under water Ex- 
haust : Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun- 
copper Water Jacket; any ignition 
“SDEMAND these 
D D these essentials in an out- 
board motor, or you won't get your 
money’s worth. 


Write Today for Free Engine Book 


Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
267 MT. ELLIOTT AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Detroit Marine Engine 
Sent 0n30Day$ Free Trial 
New 


Demonstrator GREATEST EN- 
Agent wanted GINE BARGAIN 
in cach boat- EVER OFFERED. 
Money refunded if 
you are not satis- 
fied. 1, 2and 4 cyl. 
im 2to 50h.p. Suitable 
for any boat ;canoe, 
















ing community. 
Special wholesale 
price on first out- 
fitsold. Amazing 
fuel injector saves 
HALF operating 
cost, gives more powefF, will not back-fire. 
Engine starts without cranking; reversi- me 
ble, only three moving parts. 

Mete-* 


racer, cruiser—or 
oy railway track car. 

Join ‘*boosters’’ club. 
r Send for new catalog. 
~e Works 1411 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


60 Leading Boat Builders have joined with the 
Gray Motor Company in issuing a catalog show- 
ing the specialties of each, which includes 
fishing launches complete from $125 upward to 
mahogany finished express launches with Self- 

tarti Oylinder 4-Cycle Gray Motors for 
$2500. isers from uP. This book helps 
select just the model of boat you have been 

ooking for and tells you where to buy it and 
what it will cost. Send for this big Boat Oata- 
log today. Free. Also Marine 
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showing full line of 2 and 4 cycle ma- 
rine motors from $55 upwards, one to six cylin- 
ders. GRAY MOTOR CO. 3846Gray Meter Bidg., 
BUILD Wwr STEEL BOAT 
From patterns and ~ 
rinted instructions. Pe 
ork easy, material SS Sw 3 
furnished, also com- n 
pleted boats. Send for catalogue and prices. 

F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 
Farms Country Seat 
‘‘PHILADELPHIA’S LEADING REAL ESTATE DEALER’”’ 
THOMAS P. TWIBILL 

3257 Ridge Ave. PHILADELPHIA Both Phones 
Business Property 


Bungalows 


Main Line, Penna. R. R., also Penna. R. R. to 
New York. and 


suburbs of Philadelphia. 





Butt Steel Launch $ 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


house. 
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You will see all “the boys” 


of the big strings. 



















workmanship. 
this bait. 

The “Surprise” is a floatin 
controlled by the speed o 
wigs! 
combative instincts of the gamy bass. 








reeling. 













No. 3914 Luminous Enamel all over—Red Throat 
No. 3915 White Enamel all over—Red Throat 
No. 3916 White Enamel Belly—Rainbow Back, 


Red Throat 
No. 3917 White Enamel Belly—Green Cracked 


Back, Red Throat 


See the “Pflueger Surprise” at your dealer’s. 
or $2.50 for an assortment of 4. 


them to living waters. This is accomplished by 
seining ‘the potholes and small pounds and in 
cans or tank wagons returning the rescued fish 
to living waters. As many as 500,000 stranded 
black bass have by this means been saved in a 
single season.” Striped bass are very plentiful 
and as early as the 15th of January of the pres- 
ent year, a bright warm sun shining and tthe 
water very clear, the writer saw three very large 
ones feeding near his duck blind on the flats of 
San Pablo Bay, where he is told, as the season 
advances there is no trouble in taking the limit, 
25, on any favorable day. This location is very 
accessible to Exposition visitors, the round 
trip fare from San Francisco being only about a 
dollar, with boats at Giant or Pinole equally 
reasonable. 

Closely following bass, trout fishing comes in 
season. This is the best anywhere as it should 
be when it is considered that in one year, 1912, 
later reports not quite ready, there were dis- 
tributed and ‘held ‘for breeding in the State of 
California, 14,172,258 young trout, also 18,900,445 
salmon. Some fish that. It is claimed the dis- 
tribution for 1913-14 will exceed these numbers. 
How about it, Mr. Fisherman, in doubt where 
to go? Can you do better than to come to the 
Pacific Coast, see the one great show of history 
and take some of ‘these many fish? 

Deer shooting in the districts around San 
Francisco opens July tst. In northern and west- 
ern sections of the State it continues until 
November 1st. The Game Commission estimates 
the annual kill at about 12,000. All bucks, two 
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18, 20, 23 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. 

All launches tested and fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible 
engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it. 
THE SAFE LAUNCH—absolutely non-sinkable—needs no boat- 
All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—cannot sink, 


leak or rust. 
We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, locked-seamed steel boats. Orders filled 


the day they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 





FREE CATALOG. Steel Rowboats $20. 


1417 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 


Notice—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle’ containing interesting information to anglers. 





Brought out at the close of 1914’s season, this new artificial minnow leaped into instant popularity. 
with them this year—and 


The result of thirty-four years of tackle-building experience, “The Pfluegers” present this 


PFLUEGER “SURPRISE” MINNOW 


to anglers in the belief that it is the highest development and refinement in artificial bait design and 
Our reputation as “the largest fishing tackle builders in the world” stands behind 


bait which dives the instant reeling in is commenced, the depth being 
As it comes in its peculiar construction causes the bait to 
le and dart about with the eccentric movements of a live minnow—the motions that arouse the 
Upon stopping reeling, the bait rises to the surface. 


Made in Seven Color Blends, as Follows: 


If he hasn’t his supply yet, send 75c. for sample bait, 











The Livest of the “Live Ones” 


— Try This New Floater, 
Diver and Wiggler ! 


they’ll bring in more than their share 


No. 3918 White Enamel Belly—Green and Red 
Spots, Red Throat 


No. 3919 White Enamel Belly—Green Back, Red 
hroat 


No. 3920 Yellow Perch—Red Throat 








Dept.21, AKRON, OHIO 






















Joymotor 


A Joy, Indeed, for All Sportsmen— 


Takes all the drudgery 
out of fishing and shooting. 
Go as far as you like and back in 
Teal — - lie aa ana 
lent Jo; runs 
boat slow enough for trolling 
¢2>'= 9 miles per hour. 
ve only 52 Ibs. Easily 
ied; weight can be = 





in a minute. 


Reversin 
Propel! ler 


makes Joymotor easiest motor 
Shag 
oy a few and ks e up wit ie 
reversing the engine. No more dangerof acci- 
dents. No or paddling to shore or dock. Joy- 
work for you. Simple, efficient. 
ffrouble-proof. A child ean run it. You just move 
tiller jo controls your boat ai 
times. ‘A rodder would be useless. Stady this picture. 


High tension magneto, real 










quabareter, no deg toget 
plete oiting system. Built to enjoy,— that’s 
joymotor. 


Write now for catal giving 
full details and life size picture 0 
Joymotor — ** built to enjoy.”’ 


Write a postal now. 
‘oy Engineering Company, 2 shows 
316 Tribune Building, dow pee when See 
Chicago, Ill. of propeller with the Iarwe pict’ 


UNMATCHED SPEED—Extra 


Power—No Vibration 


Speed that runs away from any 
other rowboat motor—power to 
carry heavier loads—no vibration 


The -Cylinder to shake boat 


AE ROWBOAT © 
KOBA: eee 
Last season’s record proved its mettle. Absolute- 
ly dependable—easy to start—reverses by simply 
pressing button— weediess propeller. 

2-CYLINDER — ace Tis 
h H. | em eg ‘thet st 
other motors —speed line propeller. Best con- 
stracted rowboat motor on the market. 
Write for 1915 catalog—Active Agents Wanted 
Koban Mfg. Co., 229 So. Water St., Milwaukee 














removes vibration 
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If you aré thirty years old 


the small sum of $2.19 (monthly) secures for you a 
policy for $1000 in the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany—a standard legal-reserve Whole-Life Policy, with 
guaranteed Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endowment 
Options, and participation in the Company's surplus 
earnings; but the Policy will cost you only $1.61 
(monthly) during the first year, for you get the benefit 
of a saving from the agent’s commission because you 
deal direct. In every subsequent year the earning is 
nine and one-half per cent. of the premium. 

That's an example of Postal service and Postal saving. 


All other companies in 






















































































the United States em- 
agents, and the policyholder 
necessarily foots the bill. sacha Roue te ahd 
But the Postal Life has no POSTAL LIFE 
direct with those who desire fet, Cenesinsien Sty bends, 
insurance-protection, and the benefit of the oe. ering charge 
. e . ers the ear. 
seving thereby effected is given to the person are henabekanenn 
eae onieg and Office-Ex- 
+. 
Strong Postal Points 
First: Standard policy reser- Fourth: Operates under + Oo 
bes, now more than $9,000,000. strict New York State require- 
$45,000,000. ted States postal authorities. Ele 
Second: Cld-line legal re- Fifth: High medical stand- patenieg oh. Ge ion te 
serve insurance—not fraternal ards in the selection of risks. gent pol jey-davidends, based on 
pany’s earnings, 
Third: Standard policy-pro- B f d 
evisions, approved by the New 4 aureau arranges one ree me is 
York State Insurance Depart- ical examination each year if 
sate 
Of course, you are interested in insurance pro- 
tection, aa it is therefore worth while for you to 
Advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM for March.” 
And be sure to give: 1. Your full name. 
And bear i in mind. No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal Life does not employ 


ploy large forces of 
agents at all. It does business ies 

less a moderate advertising charge, 

who takes out the insurance. wings. covered by the 

Insurance in force more than ments and subject to the Uni- 
8d. Beginning = * the close of the 

= pacer. Sixth: Policyholders’ Health a agent on ey Mpeg = md 
after the fitst. 

ment. 

Simply write and say: “Mail official insurance particulars as per 
them but gives you the benefit of the agent’s commission because you deal direct. 











2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth. 










om — —-s 
five Nassau Sweet, NEW YOR 





A Country of Fish and Game. Paradise for the Camper 
The ag | versed ees cae 8 ane 2 is Seniesa rich in ell kinds 
of Fish Game. All along the route of the Railway are famous their 










A Pipe With An Ash Pan It’s Great! 


You pull out the patented aluminum pan to clean it. Prevents clogging, frying or stewin . A fine, 
cool, dry smoke always and as sweet as a nut. Nothing to get out of order. The Willis is an ff 
elegant pipe, | paotoemety finished and of genuine French Briar with best a 
gra Rubber, Horn or Celluloid bit. Send coin, money-order or 50c. postpaid 
stamps at our risk. We guarantee you the finest smoke you ever had Se ree, 
and complete satisfaction or your money back. Address— 


The Willis Company, 76F Pilling St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
















to the gun limit, the non resident license $10, 
covers also feathered game. Quail shoot- 
ing laps over on the deer and extends until 
February 15th. During the present year there 
has been an unusual scarcity of these birds par- 
ticularly around San Francisco possibly owing to 
heavy rains during nesting time. 

As offset to this, duck shooting along the Bay 


‘has been good. Plenty of canvasbacks, bluebills 


and such. The puddle ducks in the marshes have 
also been reasonably abundant and the goose 
shooters were out with their circulars offering a 
shoot over live decoys at from $6 to $10 per gun. 
By a “shoot” they tell me is meantakillof at 
least twenty birds or no charge. This is a de- 
crease from the former figure of forty, and in a 
score of trips made by.the writer under such con- 
ditions, once, only once—then in a pouring rain 
when the pits were flooded—was a hunt called 
“no shoot.” There is neither close season nor 
limit under the State law on geese, which does 
not seem right as civilization is rapidly getting 
the best of them. 

No doubt many visitors will receive invitation 
to shoot water fowl on 'the baited ponds. Those 
who do not, need have no uneasiness for around 
the Bay are many blinds, several hundred, a 
large number of which can be rented for a day 
or longer with use of boat and decoys at cost 
of only a few dollars. This year from the open- 
ing in October until Thanksgiving the shooting 
was fair. After that until Christmas as good as 
it has been for many years. Then there were 
cold rains and the ducks went South, only to re- 
turn and bring their friends as soon as warm 
weather came again. Almost in sight of the 
Tower of Jewels at the Exposition grounds on 
the eighteenth of January the writer put out just 
before sunrise among at least 5,000 canvasbacks 
from around the Northern blinds at Pinole. Un- 
fortunately a northwester made blind shooting 
uncomfortable and with tide running strong and 
wind blowing hard a dead duck would drift 500 
yards before a boat could be put out to gather it, 
and let me tell you, a dozen or twenty trips of 
this kind against the combined strength of wind 
and tide were enough to try the stamina of a 
young man, let alone that of one whose years 
have been long. Rollers came in great high tor- 
rents. The boat pounded and jumped but took 
in no water and those wild rides were worth 
more than all the rest of the hunt. Furnished 
better sport than the ducks. Sport that was 
life-giving, exhilarating, glorious. A gamble 
‘with death? No, not exactly, but if it was, what 
then? Death lost and tiie game was worti the 
candle. 

There will be just as good shooting this fall-- 
bar wind and waves, which no sportsman need 
risk unless he chooses—shooting that witl last 
through nearly two months of the Exposition, 
and if any visitor is in doubt, the writer ail by 
himself will organize a duck shooter’s aid socizty 
to tell both when and where to go. Yes, anl 
besides act as guide and mentor when other 
duties will: permit. 

It seems useless to add that there will be 
much trap shooting, many fly casting contests, 
cups and coin ‘for the best rifle shots. Prizes for 
disciples of Robin Hood at the sport of archery, 


-yacht races, swimming races, for all these are to 


b2 had in tthe East. 
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THE DEMON OF THE ALLEGHENIES 
KILLED. 
Hagerstown, Mid.—The “A‘frican Lion,” which 
killed several sheep, two cows, a 400-pound 


hog, and several dogs, besides terrorizing the 
people all the way from Cumberland to 
Keyser, W. Va, is no more. The “lion” 


proved to be a huge “catamount,” the largest 
ever seen in that part of the country. It weighed 
100 pounds and was slain on Warrior Mountain. 

Hunters got it, and the veracity of many 
people, including Rev. J. A. Shockey, is re-estab- 
lished. Here is the story of the battle to death 
from the Warrior Mountain correspondent: 

“The animal came to this section and has been 
alarming the neighborhood with its horrible 
cries and bold actions. Saturday it had stood in 
the middle of the road and defied a team, and at 
the same time, with its head down as if to 
charge, giving vent to ‘blood-curdling cries. 

“Nine shots were necessary to dispatch the 
animal, William (“Bee”) Miller fired the first 
followed by George Twigg, John Dolan and 
Moses. Twigg. 

“The animal was traced to its den, before the 
door of which it was dispatched. After the first 
shot, it pounced upon John Dolan, ripping him 
from shoulder to the abdomen. 

“The animal measured 5 feet 9% inches. It 
had crossed ears and a spotted hide. 

“On Warrior Mountain the same men killed 
a bobtail wildcat that weighed 65 pounds.” 


BOOK REVIEW. 

One of the most interesting and hazardous 
trips ever undertaken was that of the Kolb 
Brothers, who with an assistant in the way of 
an adventurous hired man, went through the 
Grand Canon from Wyoming to Mexico. The 
hired man, by the way, left the party about half- 
way on the route, but the brothers got through 
in two flat-bottomed rowboats. More than that, 
they succeeded in taking a lot of magnificent 
photographs and a number of moving picture 
records. The book is published by the Mac- 
millan Company, ($2.00 net), and the 344 pages 
constitute a record of a trip which might be 
termed not only the grandest in the world, but 
one that affords more thrills than any other in 
America. The story is written in a quiet, modest 
way ‘that carries conviction and removes any 
suspicion that exaggeration has been practiced 
in the least. On the contrary, one feels in read- 
ing the book that the authors have been almost 
too modest in their story. Owen Wister has 
written a very pleasing little foreword introduc- 
ing the authors and telling something of their 
work. Any man with a drop of red blood in 
his veins will sit up all night reading the hair- 
raising adventures of the Kolb Brothers. 


ANOTHER NATIONAL PARK. 

The United States ‘thas another National park 
—the Rocky Mountain National Park in the 
State of Colorado. The law authorizing has 
passed ‘both thouses of Congress and ‘has been 
signed by the President. The park contains 
something over a quarter of a million acres and 
includes the most rugged section of the contin- 
ental divide of the Rocky Mountains. 

There are more than 60 peaks that rise above 
12,000 feet, and several between 12,000 and 13,- 
000 feet, and one, Longs Peak, rises above 14,000 
feet; between these peaks there are nearly 200 
lakes, varying in size 'from a few acres to 50 or 
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COLUMBIA 


ror the youngsters’ frolic, for the entertainment of your friends, for 
the dancing hour—no other one thing gives so much real pleasure 
and entertainment as the Columbia Grafonola. 


From the thousands of Columbia Records—with scores of new ones every month 
—you choose from “all the music of all the world, and most of the fun of it, too.” 


Distinguished for superb tone-quality you can tell the 
genuine Columbia by its tone-control leaves which give the 
exclusively Columbia control of tone-volume. 


More than 8500 Columbia dealers—every one waiting to demonstrate the Grafo- 
nola. If there is no Columbia dealer near you—just write and tell us, and let us send 
you a catalogue and tell you where you can buy Columbia Grafonolas and Columbia 


Double-Disc Records. 


Over 1000 Columbia Double Disc Records at 65 cents—thousands of others up to 
And every one of them will fit any machine, Columbia or not. 


$7.50. 
from $17.50 to $500—easy terms. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Box C48) Woolworth Building, New York 
Prices in Canada Plus Duty. 


Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue. 


Grafonolas 





Gotene “Favorite,” $50 


asy Terms. 


<AFONOLAS 


60 acres; the timber line in the Alps is about 
6,500 feet elevation, while in these mountains in 
the proposed park the timber line is 11,500 feet; 
there are 40 species of plants growing there; be- 
sides many kinds cf wild life, including the 
mountain sheep (Big-horn), grizzly ‘bear, black 
bear, deer, and beaver abound; there are no less 
than 1,000 varieties of wild flowers, and the Alps 
do not contain as many kinds of wild plants. The 
territory contains one extinct volcano, (which is 
probably the greatest mountain-sheep range in 
the world 'to-day) ; a half dozen glaciers; many 
snow fields, hundreds of cascades, and many 
passes in the Continental Divide above an alti- 
tude of 12,000 feet. No place in the world off 
of the railroads has been during the past few 





years visited by so many people as this Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The new park its in 
the well known Estes Park country and is very 
easily accessible from Denver. 


MUSKRATS ELECT SENATOR. 

Salem, N. J.—To muskrats is given the 
credit for changing the political complexion of 
the upper house of the new State Legislature, 
through influencing the election of Collins B: 
Allen, Republican, of Mannington township, 
Salem county, over Senator Isaac Smick, Demo- 
crat, of Canton. The Democrats were in con- 
trol by just one vote, while this year the vote 
will be Republicans, 11; Democrats, Io. 
Muskrat trapping is one of the important in- 
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In order to supply the popular demand for a small 
Charcoal Cake we are now ready to place on the market 


SPRATT’S Midget Charcoal Biscuits 


This cake is the same size as our Midget Biscuits and is invaluable 
for dyspeptic dogs or those suffering from indigestion. 


Please remember, that although dark in color, the charcoal in them 
is absolutely tasteless and the biscuit appeals to the dog’s palate as 
much as the ordinary Meat Fibrine Cake. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’ containing 
valuable information regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


FOR SALE! 


Newfoundland Pure Bred Dog Pups 
ROSEMONT RANCHING CO. 
E. J. BERRIGAN, Manager 
ST. JOHNS, NEWFOUNDLAND 





OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young- 
eters bred from true sporting stock that are unequaled 
as water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. They make trailers, tree barkers and stayers; 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from 
a hog to a grizzly bear. They are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active and ie kind with the 

anting instinct bred in the bone. Having an iron con- 
ae Ger —epene the —— us: and - = 
idea ior both hunter and trapper. amp reply. 
=. La Rue, Ohio. 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. Illustrated 
catalogue for 5c. stamp. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 

Lexington, Ky. 





Book on Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 








HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS* 

For Sale—Fifteen Pointers and Setters, hel 
anteed thoroughly broken on Grouse and Wood- 
cock, by a professional handler. These dogs 
are all bred from the most fashionable strains 
of both bench show and field trial winners, and 
are all bench show winners themselves. 

Will be sold cheap to immediate buyers. For 


rth articulars, address 
fur MIDKIEF’ KENNELS, DALLAS, PA. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
eond' for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KENWYN KOAT EKURE 
Cures mange eczema, and kills flees. $o.so and $1.00 


or 
sent ress b; 
to any ONWYN OMPANY, 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 








WANTED-—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


of BERRY, KENTUCKY 

OFFER FOR SALE-—Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
O’possum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 56-page 
highly illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


FREE INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO DO TANNING 


F the worthless looking green 
A hogs moth et factory 
5 it 
prices, made up into beautiful 
coats, robes, mittens and caps. 
in yourown catch. Taxidermist work, 


W.W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 





Brooks’ Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention, the wonder- 
ful new discovery that cures 
rupture, will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cushions. 


Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable,cheap. 


C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer Sent on trial to prove it 


Catalogue and measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 1949 State St., Marshall, Mich. 





SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUND 


I want boarders, preferably sportsmen, this winter. 
25,000 acres of fine hunting land, with well | stocked 
covers. Large, comfortable Pome all modern improve- 
ments. 40 miles from Charleston, S. C., on. C. R 


R. Children and consumptives not taken. For further - 


petieters write P. R. Porcher, Bonneau, Berkeley 
us 50 


dustries in Salem county during the winter. 
Trappers and native hunters in the county found 
revisions in the game laws distasteful last year, 
and they took out their resentment against the 
administration upon Senator Smick. Senator 
Allen is a farmer, and is pledged to seek im- 
portant changes in the trapping and hunting laws. 


CELLULOSE USED FOR MANY PURPOSES. 
It is doubtful if any material used by man 
adapts itself in more protean forms to the de- 
mands of civilization than the compound of cel- 
lulose and nitric acid discovered by Schonbein in 
1845 and variously known as nitrocellulose, ex- 
plosive cotton, gun cotton and soluble cotton. 

Made by treating well purified cellulose, 
usually in the form of cotton, with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, it varies materially 
in its properties according to the amount 
of nitrogen brought into the combination. The 
higher nitrates are extremely powerful ex- 
plosives and constitute the ‘basis of the many 
varieties of smokeless powder. Compressed gun 
cotton is the usual explosive charge of the tor- 
pedoes used in naval warfare. Combined with 
nitroglycerine it forms the British military ex- 
plosive, cordite, and the Italian ballistite. The 
earliest French smokeless powder was a mix- 
ture of guncotton and picric acid. In all of 
these as in our own army and navy powders the 
nitrocellulose is converted by gelatinizing pro- 
cesses to a condition resembling horn. In sport- 
ing powders the degree of nitration is commonly 
lower and the finished product granular and less 
dense in the grain. 

The multifarious usefulness of nitrocellulose, 
is, however, most apparent in the arts of peace. 
The lower nitrates made plastic under heat by 
the addition of camphor after the method in- 
vented by Hyatt in 1869 appears in every home 
as articles of celluloid. In the form of sheets 
and films it covers campaign buttons, shields us 
from the wind in automobiles, constitutes the 
base of photographic films and carries the mov- 
ing pictures in ten thousand theatres. Dissolved 
in various solvents, of which amyl acetate is 
most generally used, it finds new fields of use- 
fulness as lacquers for brass bedsteads, instru- 
ments, and highly finished metal articles gen- 
erally, and forms the vehicle for the aluminum 
paint so widely used on exposed piping. 

The dope prepared by blending nitrocellulose 
with castor oil finds a wide application in the 
manufacture of dress shields, waterproof sheets, 
artificial leather, and Pegamoid, and forms the 
basic coating of the best grades of patent 
leather. 





PARTI-COLORED QUAIL. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following picture of the white partridge 
i secured this fall while hunting in Brookfield, 
with W. A. Gregory of Danbury, has created a 
lot of comment among the hunters of this vicinity 
on account of its plumage. It might be that 
others have been killed but the oldest hunters 
who have seen it, say they never saw or heard of 
one as white as this one. It was all accidental! 
in getting the freak as Mr. Gregory and I were 
chasing a partridge and ran across another 
hunter by the name of Geo. Corbin of Brookfield, 
and he showed us the freak and I told him I 
would have it mounted if he did not want it. 

The breast was entirely white with the head, 
tail and wings a natural color. E. H. BAILEY. 
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CANOEING. 
A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 


New Members Proposed. 


Atlantic Division:—Joseph Struthers, 296 An- 
derson St., Hackensack, N. J., by S. H. Walker; 
G. Bartram Woodruff, 116 Cherry St., Elizabeth, 
N. J., by Dr. Chas. F. Jones; J. F. Shepner, 860 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., by Robert J. Wilkin. 

Eastern Division:—Shirley Harrington, 20 
Sycamore St., Providence, R. I. by Fred C. 
Rexford; Arthur M. Cooke, 7 Summer St. 
Woonsocket, R. I., by Fred F. Reed;. Ernest B. 
Daniels, 2nd Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass., by Ban- 
croft L. Goodwin; Albert J. Owler, 279 Bucklin 
St., Providence, R. I. by William A. Heath. 

Members Transferred. 


4063, Joseph E. Zdankiewicz, to Atlantic Divi- 
sion from Western Division. 

5623, George M. Ludlow, to Central Division 
from Eastern Division. 

Resignations. 

Atlantic Division :—5280, George W. Randall, 
Bogota, N. J.; 6155, Victor D. Able, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 5099, Thomas H. Baskerville, New York, N. 
Y.; 6374, Walter C. Grill, New York, N. Y.; 
5861, Frank H. Goddard, Kingsbridge, N. Y.; 
6546, Angus S. Macdonald, Jersey City, N. J.; 
6429, Raymond C. Odell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
6317, Fred Bloempot, Flushing, L. 1. 

Central Division :—4939, Charles R. Edwards, 
Rome, N. Y.; 6516, Fred A. Isley, Syracuse, N. 
¥ 

Eastern Division :—6904, John Haley, Dedham, 
Mass. 

Western Division :—6597, Charles L. Engstrom, 
Peoria, Ill.; 6611, Herbert S. Inbusch, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Resignations. 

Atlantic Division :—6554, N. Wright Crowder, 
4878, Hudson C. Burr, 6699, Alan S. Young, 6112, 
Frederick R. Taylor, 5925, Frederick C. Dunham, 
6090, Franklin Gauntt. 

Central Division :—6754, Morgan B. More, 6211, 
Lawrence V. Stevens, 6020, Harry C. Crawford, 
6052, J. Langford Edwards, 6515, Wm. P. Flint, 
6696, Fred R. Gildersleeve, 4917, Henry B. Sel- 
kirk, 6333, Roland O. Deubler, 5600, Arthur D. 
White. 

Eastern Division :—3209, William F. Richards, 
1656, F. H. Metcalf, 6670, George A. Baxter, 3601, 
Morton M. Holbrook, 6443, Clarence B. Phette- 
place, 5832, Chester J. Pike, Jr., 4968, Richard C. 
Smith, 6363, Leroy B. Surrey, 5450, Wallace 
Wales. 

Northern Division :—6797, W. Philip. 

Western Division:—6406, Elmer D. Becker, 
5250, George J. Cowan, 6767, Walter L. Mann, 
6558, Hon. William Hector Maclean. 

Deceased. 

Atlantic Division :—-1256, (Life No. 85), Irving 
V. Dorland, died Jan. 10, 1915. Applied for mem- 
bership May 14, 1888. Wac Commodore in 1894, 
the meet being held at Croton Point, Hudson 
River, and was well and favorably known to a 
large part of our membership. He will be greatly 
missed. 4104, Frank C. Hoyt, New York, N. Y., 
died in 1914. 

Central Division:—1013, John S. Wardwell, 
Rome, N. Y., died June 25, 1914. Becoming a 
member in 1886 the remained a member up to the 
time of his death although not very active during 
the later years. 
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Canoe Season Here Soon 


If you knew the pleasure an “Old Town 
Canoe” brings at such small cost, you would 
ownone. Any stream or lake becomes your 


playground—fishing, hunting, FM 

camping, vacation and picnic rs 

trips are just a few forms of ¥ 
canoeing sport. 


Officers. 
C. A. Spaulding, Commodore, Telephone Build- 


Heath, Viice-Commodore, 1314 Smith St., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. A. Newman, Rear Commodore, 


Purser, 125 Atlantic Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Baxter Portable Stove and 
Cooking and Serving Outfit 


Packed. [Holds Complete Outfit.] 
Carry by Hand or Check as Baggage. One Package. 
Compact, Complete, Convenient for 
Sportsmen, Automobilists, Tourists, Soldiers, 
Boatmen, Prospectors and those who would 
fully enjoy Outings and Camp Life. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER A 


W.E. BAXTOR SS | 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





WANTED-—Subscriber desires to purchase Volume 9 
of gg, = i AND STREAM, bound or unbouw Ad- 
Som Vol 

OFFICE, ork City. 





nd. 
,» care of FOREST AND STREAM 


The Celebrated 
Chestnut Canoe 


a strictly high grade, first class 


Canadian Canoe 


of beautiful design and splendid 
workmanship is offered duty- 
paid into the United States at 
lower figures than ever before. 


Take Advantage of the War Prices 
and GET A CHESTNUT! 


Free Booklet for the Asking 
ped 


CHESTNUT CANOE COMPANY 
Box 120, FREDERICTON, N.B., CANADA 


Old Town Cancé 


talogue free—write. It tells the whole canoe 
— as by word and picture. How solid and 
sound “Old Town Canoes” are built—how 
light and swift and easily managed—how 
many and varied the models. 4000 new canoes 
ready—dealers everywhere. Send to-day. 


Ovo Town Canoe Co.,482 FOURTHST. OLD TOWN, MAINE, U.S.A. 








SLEEP on AIR 


ing, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. B. H. McClelland, secre- | 
tary, 69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. A. | 


with A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


8 Farrington St., Arlington, Mass.; F. G. Valpey, | 


Recommended by the 


| Forest Service, Campers, Physicians, 
| Invalids, Tuberculosis patients and 


Sportsmen everywhere. 


A warm, dry, comfortable bed, 
wind, rain, cold and waterproof, 
packs 6x 25. 


We make air goods for home, 
camp, canoe and etc. 


Illustrated 
Circular FREE 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Oable Address: “* Designer,” Boston 
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Forest and Stream is Official Organ of the National Archery Association 


What A Good Bow Has Done And Will Do 


By Will H. Thompson 


for some days answering your recent 

favor, in which you request me to give 
my opinion as to the reasonableness of the four 
different tests you have contemplated applying to 
the Boy Scouts as measures of skill in archery, 
and I desire to answer as follows: 

Number One—Any boy with a pocket knife 
cutting a mere green sprout of any tree can make 
a bow that will shoot a distance of one hundred 
feet with fair precision; but no boy, unless he 
be a trained expert in the management of tools, 
can make an arrow that will shoot with fair 
precision at that distance, or practically at any 
distance. Any bow that is reasonably straight, 
will drive an arrow straight, but a good arrow 
is the most difficult thing to make in the world. 
So difficult, indeed, that the trained arrow makers 
of London and of Edinburgh, who have spent 
lifetimes in the making of arrows, have never 
yet been able to sell me a dozen out of which I 
could get six perfect arrows. Of course, the 
words “fair precision” will cover a multitude of 
sins. Almost any boy could make an arrow with 
which one could hit the side of a barn at one 
hundred feet. But a boy of fifteen, with a rea- 
sonably trained mind and handy with tools, should 
make an arrow that would fly sufficiently straight 
to keep on a four foot target at that distance. 

Number Two.—With good arrows, a fifteen 
year old boy, with a year’s training, should be 
able to make the score of three hundred and fifty 
with sixty shots. p 

Number Three.—A boy of fifteen with a year’s 
practice and reasonably good arrows, should 
accomplish the feat of scoring three hundred 
with seventy-two arrows, using standard forty- 
eight inch target at fifty yards. 

Number Four.—No boy of fifteen, nor man of 
any age, race, time, or with a record for previ- 
ous condition of servitude, ever could perform or 
ever thas performed the feat of shooting “so far 
and fast as to have six arrows in the air at 
once.” Of course, the legend of Hiawatha fur- 
nishes such a supposed instance, but poets are 
not responsible, and we will let Longfellow off 
with only a slight reprimand. Seriously, after 
‘more than fifty years of the bow, and much ex- 
perimentation, I have never been able to keep 
these arrows in the air at one time but have 
come so near it that I feel sure it might be done. 
I feel equally sure that no man ever has, ever 
will, or now can, keep four in the air at one 
time. The difficulty does not lie in the lack of 
power, in the bow, but the difficulty, amounting to 
an impossibility, of placing the arrows upon the 
string, drawing and loosing and replacing the 
second and third arrow wpon the string. The 


T HE press of duties has caused me to neglect 





nocks of good arrows are made so narrow as to 
exactly fit upon the nocking place of ithe string, 
tight enough to bear the weight of the arrow 
without dropping off the string when pending 
perpendicularly, and the putting of an arrow upon 
the string, is a delicate and particular matter, 
which requires the archer to observe the nock and 
nocking point carefully. A very slight increase 
of speed might be secured by having large open 





Mrs. Burton Payne Grey, Woman Champion 
of America. 


nocks in the arrows, so that one could quickly 
feel the arrow on to the string, but the gain 
would not be sufficient to get an additional arrow 
(over three) into the air. 

I feel like adding by way of postscript, that 
the bow is a much more powerful and retiable 
weapon than it is generally conceded to be, ani, 
upon the other hand, has limitations tha: the 
poets and novelists reck nothing of. The re- 


doubtable Locksley (Robin Hood) never split - 


the wand at one hundred paces, and never in- 


tentionally split Hubert’s shaft by aiming at the 
nock while the arrow was in the center of the 
target, nor did William Tell ever shoot the apple 
from his boy’s head. Nor did Robin Hood ever 
shoot an arrow a quarter of a mile. Those 
legendary feats are pleasant to read of, especially 
in our boyhood days. They are like the story 
that the old lying by-stander always tel’s us arch- 
ers when he wanders upon our shooting grounds 
abovt the wonderful shooting that he has seen 
done by the American Indians, nicking a penny 
out of a split stick every shot at one ‘hundred 
yards. Yet no Indian ever lived who, with the 
weapons with which he was able to arm himself, 
could shoot one-half as well as the least skillful 
of our lady archers of the present day, not be- 
cause he was an Indian, but because he had no 


two arrows that would shoot straight.: I have. 


tested their best many times, and never have 
found even a fair shot among them. On tthe 
other hand, the killing power of a good bow 
with a thoroughly well made arrow is far above 
the belief of the average person. An ordinary 
fifty pound yew or lancewood bow in the hands 
of a good archer, with a thoroughly well made 
arrow having a steel point an inch and a half in 
length by an inch in breadth, thin, needle pointed 
and razor edged, will drive such an arrow through 
an ox or a horse. Only last fall I paddled a 
canoe for Mr. Z. E. Jackson, of Atchison, Kan- 
sas, in northern British Columbia waters, and 
saw him with a fifty pound yew bow drive a 
much inferior arrow to the one I have described, 
though both shoulders of a deer, passing just in 
front of its heart, slicing into the aorta, and kill- 
ing it almost instantly, the shot having been 
made from the delicate poise of a high seat 
across the gunnels of the canoe at the prow, 
diagonally upward to the mountain side at a dis- 
tance of over sixty yards. 

The historical stories of the polished steel mail 
of knights being cloven through and through by. 
a cloth yard shaft, are no doubt true, and could 
be easily repeated by many strong archers of 
to-day. 


ARCHERS, TAKE WARNING! 

Though the season for real archery, and regu- 
lar out door practice has not arrived, there are 
some things that we can do in order to be in 
good condition when we can get onto the range. 

After a winter’s rest, and in some cases real 
hibernation, our muscles are in no condition to 
do good shooting. Albout a month must pass be- 
fore we can take up the sport where we left it in 
the fall. This is nothing new; nor is the advice 
which. follows. 

You thave probably been resting all winter; but 
it is not too late to do yourself lots of good. Be- 
gin to-day; and every day do free, or fight 
gymnastics. Keep a bow in your room and draw 
it once or twice daily, ‘for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Rest as often as you wish to, use first one hand 
and then the other. You will not do this when 




















before the target, but some time it may be very 
convenient to be ambidextrous. 
EDWARD B. WESTON. 


TESTED ARROWS. 

In the days of long ago our ancestors might 
have been able to take any old hand-made arrow 
and hit the mark at which they shot. They must 
have had an abnormal sense long since lost to 
mankind, which enabled them to forecast the 
individual eccentricities of each one of those 
crude’ shafts with which they were wont to bring 
down game or enemies at distances beyond the 
range of our modern target shooting. But now- 
days, with fairly accurate arrows, machine 
turned and nicely balanced, it can’t be done. 

Confidence in his arrows is one of the chief 
assets of a skilled marksman. A rifleman would 
not keep a weapon that would not shoot regu- 
larly into a reasonably small target, when 
properly aimed. It would otherwise be dis- 
carded as worthless. If this system were ap- 
plied to defective arrows, as they come to us 
from the maker or dealer, we should have to 
reject about two out of three. 

When first made, it is possible that they are 
nearly alike in weight and point of balance; but 
careless handling in storage and transportation, 
together with the use of wood that is not suffi- 
ciently seasoned, leave them in such bad condi- 
tion that an archer is very lucky if he can select 
eight arrows good enough for tournament use 
from an order of two dozen. 

Many times I have heard archers say that, 
whatever the defects of their arrows might be, 
they would fly straighter than the archer could 
shoot them. In most cases I consider this to be 
very doubtful. It might be that an unknown 
defect in an arrow might offset an error in the 
shooter, and produce a good shot; but there are 
just as many chances that the opposite occur- 
rence would result in a greater degree of in- 
accuracy. At the very best, the archer would 
be working under a very serious handicap if he 
knew the individual tendencies of each shaft and 
made due allowance for them. 

It is a marvel to the writer that the archery 
supply manufacturers are able to produce ar- 
rows as good as they do, at the comparatively 
small price they receive. 

There ought to be some extra grades of ar- 
rows made, that are specially built, inspected 
and tested. Most arrows could be improved both 
in the feathering and the fitting of the piles. 

The test could be made by a competent archer 
or by a machine similar to the old time cross- 
bow. Some modification of this weapon could 
doubtless be made, which would give practically 
similar aim and loose at each shot. The makers 
could then guarantee any number of arrows 
which were sold in a set, from six up, to group 
on an average in a given sized circle at a certain 
range; the smaller the circle, the higher the 
price. 

It would not only be cheaper in the end for 
the archer who is striving for accuracy; but it 
would encourage the manufacturer to put out 
a better grade of goods and give him proper re- 
turn for the extra time spent in improving them. 

If any firm could guarantee a full dozen ar- 
rows to group within the red at 60 yards, those 
arrows ought to be worth more than twice the 
price now obtained for un-tested goods. 
NIK. 
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Killed his deer with 


LEPEVERSR 
20-Gauge Shot Gun 















While hunting Pheasants 
near Hansrote, W. Va. 
Mr. W. M. Kefauver 
killed a deer with his 


LEFEVER 20-Gauge 
Loaded with No.5 Shot 


‘*The deer was running toward me at an angle,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘and at the first shot I broke its shoulder, 
knocking it down. With the second shot, killed 
it dead with a charge back of the head at a distance 
of about 25 yards. 
























‘*Also killed two turkeys and I was absolutely 
astounded at the remarkable shooting strength 
of your 20-gauge gun.”’ 












Our Taper System of Boring Gives Great 
Pattern and Penetration Power 










WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


200 Maltbie Street SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


















You hear it everywhere. 


impossible. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





For Sale 
RAINBOW TROUT 


with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 


hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results. | 
| was a fawn, and that it had no horns, although 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 


Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 





of all ages for stockin 
Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Brook 


trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition: Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 





BROOK TROUT FRY 


Eggs taken from wild fish. Visit or write, 
DRUMLIN TROUT HATCHERY 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


BROTHER—Accidentally discovered, pleasant tastin 
root—quickly overcomes tobacco habit. Gladly sen 
particulars. L. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in youn 
small-nouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 





J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturin mposes a specialty. Send 
All kinds of heads and skulls éor furri 
dermists. 


363 Canal St., New. York. 


Please mention “Forest and Gtream.” 


WILD MALLARD DUCK 
12 Eggs $3.00 





Ashmead 


SAFETY FIRST 


The 


Safety is one of the superior 
points of the “Gun that Blocks 
the Sears.” The Safety which 


makes accidental discharge 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, «x 80: 707, Assonet, Mass. 
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“HORNS vs. PEDICLES.” 
(Continued from page 144) 


| weighed the carcass for shipment at Clearfield, !. 
| G. Lucas the baggagemaster and T. W. Weber 


ere well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 





ers and taxi- | 


WILLIAMSON, N. Y. | 


| they called “bumps.” 
| Harris and the accused guessed the weight as 


| 





the brakeman on the train which handled the 
deer out of Clearfield, all testified that the anima! 


they examined the head for them, but had what 
Furthermore, although Mr. 


high as 100, the only person who really weighed 
the deer was the expressman at Clearfield, who 
testified that the scale weight was exactly 57 
pounds, and his statement was not even question- 
ed. The accused himself testified in part: 

“T was appointed to be a watcher. I came to a | 
place where in the.snow I could see two deer had 
passed from the Game Preserve into the country | 
which we intended to drive back toward the Game 
Preserve toward this road, and I concluded that 
it would be a good place for.a watch, and I se- 


| cluded myself behind a small. oak tree on the side | 
| of the road.” | 


Again he testifies: ’ 

“T was unable to see horns on this deer at the 
distance I was at, probably 75 yards. away from 
this road coming directly toward me, and I could 
have killed this deer at that distance probably 
and I didn’t shoot at it because I could see no 
horns on it, no-antlers, but it came down closer 


to me and came out right opposite my stand, just | 


across the Penfield Road, which is a narrow road, 
and stopped there a minute as all deer do before 
they cross an open place, and in that moment | 
saw on this, deer’s head horns, hard projecting 
organs on the head which it could use for de- 
fense or offense, and I thought this was a legal 
deer and TJ killed it.” 

Mr. Harris’ claim that the Game Commission 
was prosecuting the accused to get square with 
some one, that if we did not convict him we 
would fail, to convict any one and that all the 
other offenders under the law had gone free, ts 
absurd. If Mr. Harris had taken the trouble to 





examine our books at Harrisburg he would have 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes or birds, animals | found that before, during and after this trial 
Prices. | 


many penalties had been paid for killing just such 
deer as the one in dispute, some after conviction 
and others of their own accord, in accordance 


with law. 
The Game Commissioners serve without salary 


or expenses, and neither they nor the officers who | 


made the information in this case receive any 
share of the fines or costs so that there could be 








no question of mercenary or vindictive motives, 
as Mr. Harris has implied. 

It is the duty of the Game Commission to en- 
force the law for the protection of does and 
fawns, and its strict enforcement during the $ 
years it has been on our statute books has been 
ene of the great factors in bringing back our 
almost extinct.deer, so that to-day in Pennsyl- 
vania we have more deer than we have ever had 
in the memory of the present generation, and 
this without the necessity of a single closed 
season, thus making history in game conservation. 


JOHN M. PHILLIPS. 


‘Historical Record Tablets 


All forms of permanent Records 
Designed and Executed in 


BRONZE, MARBLE, GRANITE, STONE, &c. 


for erection in any part of the U. S. 


Send for Designs and Estimates 





STUDIOS 


23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue NEW YORK 


bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 





yeur watch 
oil he is using on your watch. 





ON 
lies 


pares —— As 

en’ 
Honest Goods, Bottom Prices, Sguare Deal 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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SOUR TTD 


DTI TIX INE 















WW NTA WR EET NENA NTE WWW 


Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 


Young:Gentleman ; “ Writ, Str, YoU CERTAINLY HAVE HAD AN INTERESTING LIFE. HAVE YOU ANY 


REGRETS ?”’ 
Old Gentleman: ‘‘ Yes, I regret THAT I was 63 YEARS OLD BEFORE I FOUND THE ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ 


NON-REFILLABLE Botte.” 


The wonderful “Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle has many advantages besides ensuring 
that you pour out only what the distillers put in. Be sure to ask for it next time. 


‘The call for “ Johnnie Walker” whisky is increasing, but’ not so fast as are the reserve stocks 
to-ensare-its unvarying quality. 


Every drop of “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. » 
JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., Wuisky DisTILLERS. KILWARNOCK. _ 
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| THE SPIRIT OF WINTER gives way to the spirit of Spring 
but the spirit of hospitality, in all season, is reflected by 


CLUB COCKTAILS. 


=” CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed to measure --- by experts --- of selected 
= liquors. Then they are aged in the wood. 
All Popular Kinds at Your Dealer’s 


a G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, Londor. 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 





